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FOREWORD 


S Colonel of His Majesty’s Scots Guards, I have been 
A= to write a Foreword to the History of the 

Regiment, and in doing so I would say that these 
volumes fill a gap in Regimental History, in that the story of 
‘ His Majestie’s Life Guard of Foot ’, as the Scots Guards were 
titled in 1650, is now related for the first time. 

I hope that they will be read and valued by all who are 
interested in the history of the Forces of the Crown, no less 
than by those who are privileged to claim kinship in the building 
of a great tradition. 

On looking through these pages, I find that the account of 
the struggle for the Royal cause in Scotland, during the inter- 
regnum which preceded the Restoration there, and the eye- 
witnesses’ accounts of battles deduced from contemporary 
evidence; are intensely interesting; and I think that they will 
appeal to all those who would read of the very essence of that 
which has made a British Army. 

Sir Frederick Maurice would be the first to acknowledge 
the value of Mr. Andrew Ross’s research into the History of 
the Regiment in the seventeenth century, and the expert 
authority with which Mr. Perceval Reynolds writes of uniform, 
but we have to thank Sir Frederick Maurice himself for giving 
us this connected and perfect story which tells of the Third 
Guards in three centuries of peace and war. 


ALBERT. 
Colonel. 
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PREFACE 


HE fact that the preparation of the history of the 
Scots Guards has for various reasons been delayed 


until the Regiment is in the last decade of the third 
century of its existence has, naturally enough, had its influence 
on the treatment of the Regiment’s history by military his- 
torians. Regimental records have not been readily available 
and the public records had not been searched with an eye to 
the Regimental History. Even the careful Dalton has omitted 
some important facts regarding the early part of the Regi- 
ment’s life, while Fortescue, concerned with the history of the 
British Army, does not mention the Scots Guards until they 
joined the other two Regiments of Guards at Hounslow Heath, 
to become the Third Guards. For the same reason the achieve- 
ments of the Regiment down to the campaign of Waterloo 
have been handled somewhat lightly, and it is frequently stated 
that the Regiment’s losses in battle are unrecorded and un- 
known. I have therefore in each chapter of the Regiment’s 
history, down to 1815, given in the form of notes to each chapter 
the authorities upon whom I rely. The numbers in the text 
refer to these notes. 

In the appendices to each chapter I have published, for 
the same period, the more important documents which concern 
the events dealt with in that chapter. After Waterloo, army 
lists, army orders and dispatches are readily available and I 
have therefore discontinued this practice and used the space 
thus saved for other purposes. At the end of the second 
volume will be found general appendices which concern the 
whole period of the Regiment’s history. 

In the stories of two of the most important battles in the 
Regiment’s long and glorious record, Waterloo and the Alma, 
the historians have been misled into giving the Regiment less 
than its due. A mistake in the Duke’s Waterloo dispatch and 
the modesty of Colonel, afterwards Major-General Hepburn, 
who commanded not only the 2nd Battalion but also the 

xxi 
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2nd Guards Brigade in Hougoumont during the greater part 
of the battle, have led most writers on the campaign astray. 
A blunder by Kinglake in his account of the Alma has had a 
similar result. I hope that I have provided sufficient evidence 
in both cases to support what I believe to be the true story 
of the Regiment’s part in those two great struggles. 

There is much difference in the spelling of names in the 
early lists of Officers. I have left these as in the originals 
except when confusion is likely to result. 

I have to acknowledge much help in the interesting task 
with which the Regiment has entrusted me. For the early 
part of this work I am indebted to the scholarly researches into 
the Scottish Records of the late Mr. Andrew Ross, Lyon King 
of Arms. Much in Mr. Ross’s work, which is in the possession 
of the Regiment, concerns the history of Scotland during the 
eighty years from 1642, and this I have not been able to use 
as it goes beyond the scope of a Regimental History, but it 
merits the attention of anyone who is concerned with the history 
of Scotland during this period. I have found the late Captain 
C. B. Balfour’s notes on the history of the Regiment, and par- 
ticularly his elaborate work on the Regimental Colours, very 
valuable. I also owe much to Major Ian Scobie’s careful notes 
on Captain Balfour’s short history of the Regiment, and to the 
collection of illustrations which he has added to his expansion 
of that book. I have had the advantage of seeing a draft for 
the early part of the Regiment’s history prepared by General 
Sir Aylmer Haldane, and of this I have made free use. The 
Regiment is also indebted to those who have permitted their 
pictures to be reproduced as illustrations, and to Mr. Perceval 
Reynolds, Mr. F. W. Barry, M.V.O., and Mr. C. C. P. Lawson 
for the drawings they have furnished. Colonel John Buchan 
has been so good as to read the proofs of the period down to 
the incorporation of the Regiment in the English establishment, 
and Mr. C. T. Atkinson, M.A., has read the whole of the proofs 
and given me much valuable advice. Finally, I have to acknow- 
ledge the enthusiastic help I have received throughout from 
Colonel Warner and the staff of the Regiment. 


F. MAURICE 
September 1934, 
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From the Creation of the Regiment 
to the End of the Peninsular War 


THE HISTORY OF THE SCOTS GUARDS 


CHAPTER I 
THE CREATION OF THE REGIMENT 


N March 28, 1642,* King Charles I issued letters patent 

under the Great Seal to Archibald, Marquis of Argyll, 

to command and send into Ireland a regiment of 1,500 
men, which the Marquis had raised in 1689 under commission 
from the Privy Council in Scotland to be used by him to bring 
the Western Highlands to accept the Covenant. This regiment 
is now His Majesty’s Scots Guards. Argyll received the Royal 
Commission to deal with a rebellion, which had broken out in 
Ireland, in the year in which civil war broke out between 
Charles I and the English Parliament. Thus the Regiment was 
born in times of storm and stress and the story of its origin 
and of its early years is complicated by that fact. 

On August 14, 1641, King Charles I entered his good city 
of Edinburgh. In the previous year a Scottish army under 
Alexander Leslie had crossed the Tweed and had occupied 
Newcastle, in what is known as the Second Bishops’ War, one 
of the prime objects of the Covenanters, then dominant in 
Scotland, being to wring from Charles the abolition of the 
Episcopacy. The Covenanters had seen their opportunity in 
the quarrels between Charles and his English Parliament. 
Forced by lack of money, the King summoned that body, and 
on November 8, 1640, the Long Parliament had assembled at 


* The letters patent are dated ‘ the eighteenth day of March in the 
seventeenth year of our reign’ (see p. 5). The reformed calendar 
was not adopted in England until 1752, and in the seventeenth century 
it was the practice to begin the official year on March 25, Lady Day. 
Thus the contemporary official date of the issue of the authority to 
raise the Regiment is March 18, 1641, but in our present style the date 
is March 28, 1642. 
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1641 


1642 
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Westminster. It proceeded at once to impeach Strafford and 
was resolute in refusing the King supplies until he had redressed 
their grievances. In the hope of finding in his native Scotland 
support against the English Parliament, Charles sought to make 
terms with the Covenanters. Leslie’s army was induced by 
a cash payment to stay its invasion of England, and finally, 
after prolonged negotiations, the King on August 10, 1641, 
yielded to all the demands of the Covenanters and started at 
once for the Scottish capital. 

Charles’s attempts to conciliate the Covenanters had not 
produced any result satisfactory to him, when on October 28 
he received, while playing golf on the links of Leith, the news of 
the outbreak of rebellion in Ireland. After a hasty distribution 
amongst the leading Covenanters of honours, which included a 
Marquisate for Archibald, 8th Earl of Argyll, and the Earldom 
of Leven for Alexander Leslie, Charles left for the South to 
concert with the English Parliament measures for dealing with 
the outbreak in Ireland. The chief concern of the Parliamen- 
tarians at Westminster had been and was still to prevent the 
Crown from obtaining control of an armed force. They pre- 
ferred to have no army to one at the King’s disposal, and in 
the emergency they found themselves without means adequate 
for the suppression of the rebellion. But if England lacked 
men she had money, while Scotland without money had men. 
So, in January 1642, negotiations were opened with Scotland 
for the provision of a force for Ireland to be paid for by the 
English Exchequer. This force, at first fixed at 2,500 men, 
was soon increased to 10,000 foot and 600 horse. 

As early as February the King was proposing to go himself 
to Ireland and to direct the operations against the rebels,’ and 
on March 28, 1642, he caused to be issued the letters patent 
under the Great Seal to Archibald, Marquis of Argyll, mentioned 
above. These letters run :— 


*Cuar.es by the Grace of God King of England Scotland 
France and Ireland Defender of the Faith To aL, To WHOM 
these Presents shall come Greeting WuHeEREaS the Lords of © 
Our Privy Council of Scotland enabled by an Act of Parlia- 
ment to that purpose out of the special trust and confidence 
of the approved wisdom valour and abilities of Archibald 
Marquis of Argyle have chosen and appointed the said 
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Marquis to be Chief Commander of one Regiment of Our 
Scottish Subjects consisting of the number of Fifteen hundred 
men more or fewer to be forthwith raised in Our Kingdom 
of Scotland to the intent that the said Regiment should be 
conducted and led into Our Realm of Ireland as one part of 
the number of Ten thousand men of Our said Scottish 
Subjects which are by the said Lords of Our Council of 
Scotland according to the said Act of Parliament to be sent 
over to Our said Realm of Ireland upon the conditions and 
agreements which are and shall be made and concluded on 
by Us and Our Parliament of England and the Commissioners 
from Our Parliament of Scotland Know YE that We have 
given and granted and by these presents do give and grant 
full power licence and commission unto the said Archibald 
Marquis of Argyle to conduct and lead the said Regiment into 
Our said Realm of Ireland against the rebels enemies and 
traitors and their adherents in Our said Realm and therein 
to rule govern command dispose and employ the said Regiment 
and all Officers and others thereunto belonging against the 
said rebels enemies traitors and their adherents and with 
them to oppose and withstand the said rebels and them to 
assault fight with subdue kill slay and burne and do all other 
acts of hostility in such sort as he in his judgment shall think 
most advantageous for suppressing and destroying the said 
rebels AND HAVING further confidence in his approved fidelity 
We do by these presents nominate constitute make and ordain 
him the said Marquis of Argyle and such other person and 
persons as he in his judgment and discretion shall think fit 
to assign and appoint in this behalf to be his deputy or 
deputies to be Governor or Governors of Our Isle of Rathray 
in Our said Realm of Ireland Grivine and granting also 
hereby unto him and his said deputy or deputies full and 
absolute power and authority with the said Regiment and 
Forces or any part of them to enter into and take possession 
of the said Island and to plant a Garrison there for Our 
service in defence of the said Island and preservation thereof 
against the invasion of the said rebels until he or they shall 
be required to surrender and yield up the same by order of 
Us and Our Parliament of England FurTHER ALso author- 
izing the said Marquis and his said deputy or deputies to 
receive and admit from time to time into the said Island such 
persons as he or his said deputy or deputies shall think con- 
venient for Our better service and also to punish by laws 
martial or otherwise as cause shall require such Officers and 
Soldiers serving under him or his said deputy or deputies 
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there as shall be anywise offenders either by death or other 
corporal or arbitrary punishment according to the quality of 
their offence AND in case the said rebels shall take surprise 
and be possessed of the said Isle before the arrival of the said 
Marquis or his said deputy or deputies with the Regiment and 
Forces aforesaid at the said Isle and shall oppose and with- 
stand his or their entrance thereinto then My will and pleasure 
is and We do hereby authorise require and command him 
the said Marquis and his said deputy and deputies with the 
said Regiment and Forces or any part thereof to enter into 
the said Island and the said rebels enemies and traitors and 
their adherents to fight with them to invade pursue kill and 
slay and them and every of them out of the said Island to 
expel and to bring and reduce them and every of them to the 
obedience of Us and Our Crown of England And Our further 
will and pleasure is and we do hereby authorise the said 
Marquis and his said deputy and deputies from time to time 
and as oft as he or his said deputy or deputies shall think 
fit to draw forth of the said Island such numbers of the said 
Regiment into the mainland of Our said Realm of Ireland 
as he or his said deputy or deputies shall think fit and there- 
with to assault the said rebels and them to fight with subdue 
kill slay and burne and against them to use and exercise all 
other acts of hostility as he or his said deputy or deputies 
shall think fit for the suppression of the said rebels and 
advantage of Our service and Crown of England and also to 
assail and endeavour the recovery and taking of all such 
castles and forts as now are and remain or hereafter shall be 
and remain in the possession government and command of 
the said rebels and them and every of them so taken and 
recovered to defend and keep for us and on our behalf until 
we shall otherwise order or appoint by the advice of Our 
Parliament of England And these presents or the enrolment 
or duplicate thereof shall be as well unto the said Marquis 
as to his said deputy and deputies and all others whom they 
shall anyway nominate a sufficient warrant and discharge for 
executing and performing Our will and pleasure hereinbefore 
expressed NEVERTHELESS Our will and meaning is and we 
do hereby expressly provide that the said Marquis and such 
deputy or deputies as shall be by him nominated in Scotland 
before he or they or any of them do undertake the charge 
command and government aforesaid shall take their corporal 
oath and oaths before the said Lords of Our Privy Council 
of Our said Kingdom of Scotland for the faithful ordering and 
governing of the said Regiment and due keeping preserving 
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and defending of the said Island and all such forts castles 
and other places as shall be recovered by the said Marquis 
or his said deputy or deputies in Our said Realm of Ireland 
out of the hands and possession of the said rebels for Us and 
the benefit of Our Crown of England until he or his said 
deputy or deputies shall be thereof discharged by order from 
Us and Our Parliament of England and upon such order 
forthwith to deliver the same according to the tenor of such 
order and that such deputy or deputies as the said Marquis 
shall nominate in Ireland shall take the like oath and oaths 
before the said Marquis who is authorised hereby to take the 
said oath and oaths before such deputy or deputies do under- 
take the charge command or government aforesaid AND 
further We declare Our intent and meaning to be that the 
said Regiment shall be accounted as part of the said ten 
thousand of Our Scottish subjects which are to be sent over 
into Our Realm of Ireland as aforesaid and that the said 
Regiment shall be under the command of the General of 
Our Scottish Army after his arrival into Our said Realm of 
Ireland and to receive orders from him as any other part of 
Our said Scottish Army anything in this present commission 
to the contrary notwithstanding And also and Our intent 
and meaning is that the said Marquis of Argyle and his 
deputies shall be subject in the said Isle and all other parts 
of the Kingdom of Ireland to the command of Our Lieutenant 
of Ireland or other chief governor there in the same manner 
as the rest of the ten thousand men are to be by the Articles 
of the Treaty AND LastLy We will and command all and 
singular Our Lieutenants deputy Lieutenants Mayors Sheriffs 
Bailiffs Constables and all other Our Officers Ministers and 
Subjects whatsoever that they and every of them be from 
time to time attendant aiding assisting and helping the said 
Marquis his deputy or deputies and every of them in the 
due execution of Our will and pleasure herein declared as 
they and every of them will answer the contrary at their peril 
In Wrrness whereof We have caused these Our letters to be 
made patent Witness Our Seal at Westminster the Eight- 
eenth day of March in the Seventeenth year of Our Reign.’ 


These letters patent were, in accordance with the prac- 
tice of the time, issued in duplicate. One copy is preserved 
in Edinburgh amongst the muniments of the Duke of Argyll 
and is described in the Report to the Commissioners on Historieal 
Documents, vol. IV. p. 2190. One copy hangs in the office of 
the Regiment. It was purchased from Mr. James Grant. The 
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principal duplicate was probably handed to the Marquis and the 
second duplicate either presented by the Marquis to his deputy 
or issued direct from the Crown office to the deputy as his 
authority for the execution of its terms. It would almost 
certainly have been kept, in our time at least, at the head- 
quarters of the Regiment. 

The first task of this regiment was, then, to be the capture 
of Rathlin Island (called Rathray in the commission) off the 
coast of Antrim. Having dispatched this commission to Argyll, 
Charles then informed Parliament ‘that he was satisfied that 
it was no rash insurrection but a formed rebellion, which must 
be prosecuted with a sharp war ; the conducting and prosecuting 
whereof he wholly committed to their care and wisdom, and 
depended upon them for the carrying it on; and that for the 
present he had caused a strong regiment of fifteen hundred foot, 
under good officers, to be transported out of Scotland into Ulster 
for the relief of those parts ’.? 

On April 8 the King sent a further message to Parliament 
announcing that he ‘ hath firmly resolved with all convenient 
speed to go into Ireland to chastise those wicked and detestable 
Rebels, odious to God and all good men. .. . His Majesty has 
further thought fit to advertise this Parliament, that towards 
this work he intends to raise forthwith by his commission, in 
the counties near West Chester, a Guard for his own Person ’.? 
To which Parliament replied by petition of both Houses on April 
28 refusing consent to the King’s proposal to go to Ireland or 
‘to any raising of soldiers to be made by your Majesty for this 
your intended expedition into Ireland or to the payment of any 
army or soldiers there, but such as shall be employed and 
governed according to our advice and direction ’.¢ 

From this three things are clear. Firstly, it is evident that 
as Charles within three weeks of the dispatch of his commis- 
sion to Argyll says that he had caused a strong regiment of 
fifteen hundred men to be transported out of Scotland, he 
knew that Argyll had ready a regiment which would serve 
his purpose. 

Secondly, it is clear that as the King selected one of the ten 
regiments, which were being prepared in Scotland for the Irish 
expedition, to receive the honour of a Royal Commission, he 
intended it to be used, when he went to Ireland, as a guard for 
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his person, and it would seem that he proposed to establish the 
Royal Headquarters in Rathlin Island, until such time as the 
situation on the mainland would allow him to appear there. 
These letters patent were issued long before the Act of Union. 
The Marquis of Argyll was a Scottish subject, as were the men 
he was instructed to raise. The usual procedure would have 
been for the Privy Council in Scotland to have commissioned 
Argyll to take his regiment to Ireland, as in 1689 they com- 
missioned him to take his regiment into the Western High- 
lands. Alternatively, a commission might have been issued to 
Argyll under the Great Seal of Scotland, but the fact that these 
letters patent were issued, contrary to precedent and practice, 
under the Great Seal of England, clearly denotes that the King 
designed to use this regiment for a special purpose, and since 
all the regiments were to serve in Ireland, the only purpose of 
signalling one of them out for a Royal Commission could have 
been to make of it a Royal Guard. 

Thirdly, it is clear from his message of April 8 that Charles 
felt the need for a guard for his person, a feeling natural enough 
seeing that the howls of a London mob had wrung from him 
his consent first to the attainder and then to the execution of 
Strafford. Further, it would seem that he anticipated the 
refusal of Parliament to the raising of a Royal Guard in England, 
and therefore took steps to provide himself with one from 
Scotland for use in his projected expedition to Ireland. 

In June the King issued another Royal Warrant to Argyll’s 
brother, the Earl of Irvine, empowering him to raise a regiment 
for the service of Louis XIV in France. Argyll had secretly 
obtained from Richelieu a subsidy for this purpose, and in a 
letter to Lord Kilravock,® Argyll referred to this regiment as ‘a 
regiment of guard’ to be officered by ‘ younge noblemen and 
gentlemen of quality’. This regiment landed at Dieppe in the 
autumn of 1648 and served in France under Condé, the Marquis’s 
son Lord Lorne, later to command the Scots Guards, being one 
of its captains. I mention this as showing that the Royal 
warrants issued to Argyll were regarded by him as authorizing 
the raising of Guard regiments. 

In the event the King abandoned his purpose of going to 
Ireland and the first part of the Scottish expedition numbering 
2,500 men under Major-General Robert Monro of Obsdale, after 
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being much delayed by contrary winds, landed at Carrickfergus, 
which the English Parliament had allotted to the Scottish Army 
as its base, on April 24. The Argyll regiment, though embarking 
later, had a more favourable crossing, and it landed on Rathlin 
Island on April 15. The Marquis, being unable to accompany 
the regiment to Ireland, appointed his ‘ well-beloved cosen Sir 
Duncane Campbell of Auchinbreck, Knight Baronet . . . to 
be principall and chief commander for us’. Argyll was allowed 
the sum of ten marks for each soldier to enable him to purchase 
arms in the Low Countries, then the arsenal of Europe, two- 
thirds of the men being armed with muskets and one-third 
with pikes. The sum of two hundred and ninety dollars was 
allowed for the provision of colours, halberts and drums.’ 
Amongst the officers who sailed from Scotland with the Irish 
expedition, and whom we shall meet again in His Majesty’s 
Scottish Foot Guards, were Lieut.-Colonel W. Urrie, Major 
James Turner, Captain Borthwick, and Captain James Wallace 
of Auchans. Of these Turner, who was knighted at the 
Restoration, was the most notable character; he had served 
his apprenticeship as a soldier of Lumsden’s Scots Regiment 
in the wars of Gustavus Adolphus and became one of that 
band of Scottish professional soldiers who were to be found 
distinguishing themselves wherever their services were wanted. 
He has left us in his memoirs a racy account of the events 
of his life, and in his Pallas Armata a treatise on the art of 
war. He was the prototype of Scott’s Dugald Dalgetty. 

Monro, with the first part of the Scottish contingent, began 
his operations in Southern Ulster and in the neighbourhood 
of Belfast, but early in June he moved north and reached 
Glenarm Castle in County Antrim, where he was joined by the 
Argyll regiment, which had landed from Rathlin Island. He 
then invested Dunluce Castle and on its fall captured the Earl 
of Antrim. After reducing the remaining strongholds of the 
Macdonnells, he left the Argyll regiment to garrison Antrim 
and returned to Carrickfergus. The kernel of the resistance of 
the rebels in the north was thus broken, and for the rest of its 
service in Ireland the Regiment appears to have been employed 
in small flying columns, a practice which was to becometraditional 
during the Irish troubles. 

The rebellion of 1642 has been compared with the Indian 
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Mutiny, and certainly there is a parallel in the atrocities of the 
rebels and in the severity with which they were repressed. 
Turner gives us an account of this, the Regiment’s first campaign, 
which shows it to have been a most unpleasant service. Of 
one skirmish at Kilwarning he says, ‘ Those who were taken 
got bot bad quarter being shot dead. This was too much used 
by both English and Scots all along in that war, a thing inhuman 
and disfavourable, for the cruelties of one enemy cannot excuse 
the inhumanitie of ane other. And herein also their revenge 
overmastered their discretion, which should have taught them 
to save the lives of those they tooke, that the rebels might doe 
the like to their prisoners.’ The service was not made more 
pleasant by the fact that the King finally broke with his 
Parliament and set up his standard at Nottingham in August. 
The English Parliament, which controlled the funds, either 
because it was too much occupied with its own affairs, or because 
it found in the changed events a good excuse for repudiating 
an old bargain, did not supply the money for the payment of 
the Scottish troops in Ireland. ‘ We fingered ’, says Turner, 
‘bot little moneys, and meale so sparinglie as seldom we could 
allow our sojers above a pound a day ; for this reason, whenever 
we had intelligence where the rebels were with their cows, 
either my Lieutenant Colonel or I sought them out, with a 
partie of some three or four hundred foot and some horse, in 
most of which little expeditions we were successful, bringing in 
store of cows, with the flesh and milk whereof we much refreshed 
the decayed bodies and fainting spirits of not onlie our sojers, 
bot of many of our officers also.* Some losse of men sometimes 
we suffered, bot seldome ; many prisoners we tooke, on whom 
if we did not set them at libertie, we bestowed some maintenance, 
bot made them work at our fortifications. Not one officer or 
sojer escaped sickness except the Lieutenant Colonel.’ ® 

Such, then, was the work upon which the Regiment was 
engaged until April 1645, when Argyll brought it back to 
Scotland. 


* This early precedent was followed by the Regiment during the 
Great War, 1914-18. In 1914 the 2nd battalion adopted two cows 
which remained with it throughout the War and were brought home by 
the battalion. The cows took part in the Victory March through 
London. A hoof of one of them has been mounted and is with the 
Regiment. 


1643-4 


1645 


1646 


1649 
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When, as the outcome of the agreement between the General 
Assembly and the English Parliament, known as the Solemn 
League and Covenant, Alexander Leslie once more crossed the 
Tweed and led an army into England, that brilliant leader of 
men, Montrose, found his way northwards from Charles’s head- 
quarters in disguise, and, reaching the Highlands, raised a force 
with the double purpose of re-establishing the King’s cause and 
of overthrowing the secular power of the Kirk. Montrose made 
such headway that recourse for help had to be made to the Scots 
Army in Ireland, and the Argyll and Home regiments, together 
1,400 strong, were sent to Scotland. By the beginning of 
August the arrival of recruits had brought the strength of the 
Argyll regiment, much depleted by its service in Ireland, up to 
1,200, and this high proportion of untrained men seems to have 
been common in the force which, under General Baillie, was 
assembled in Perthshire to oppose Montrose. The Convention 
had attached a War Committee to Baillie, and with this 
he was soon in such dispute that he resigned. Convention, 
being unable to find another commander in time, entreated 
Baillie to remain, which he agreed to do but refused to accept 
official responsibility for the conduct of the campaign. Con- 
vention therefore passed an act ordaining ‘ the direction of the 
war to be with the Committee of Parliament and the actual 
managing and executing of the directions to be with the Com- 
mander-in-chief ’.* It is not surprising, then, that when the 
two armies met at Kilsyth on August 15, Montrose gained an 
easy victory. There is no record of the losses of the Regiment 
in this battle, but it is stated that from the field of battle the 
survivors took refuge in Stirling, where they soon received a 
strong draft of recruits from their own country.!° The Regi- 
ment then moved to Renfrewshire, where it received no friendly 
welcome, and so marched into the Lennox. There it remained 
during the time of Montrose’s defeat at Philiphaugh and King 
Charles’s surrender to the Scots Army at Southwell. Early in 
1646 Monro was in difficulties in Ulster, and on June 8 the 
Argyll regiment landed at Carrickfergus to reinforce him. In 
the confusion of the times during the imprisonment, trial, and 
execution of Charles I, there were constant disputes between the 
Convention and the English Parliament, for the former had not 
contemplated that the latter would proceed to extremes against 
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the King. Indeed, within a week of that January 80 on which 
Charles I stepped gallantly from a window of the Banqueting 
Hall of Whitehall Palace to his death, his son was proclaimed 
in Edinburgh King of Scotland, England, France and Ireland. 
Scotland had even less desire to be ruled temporally by the Eng- 
lish Parliament than it had to be subject spiritually to bishops. 
But despite this feeling and despite the proclamation in the 
capital there was much to do before Charles II could be received 
as King in Scotland. Commissioners were sent to him at Breda, 
where he lay almost in penury, to obtain not merely his accept- 
ance of the Covenant for Scotland, but its application to England 
and Ireland also. Charles, well aware that this would be ill- 
regarded by his supporters in England, and would be the betrayal 
of Montrose and the Scottish Royalists, demurred and began 
to look around for help elsewhere. Ormonde was still afoot in 
Ireland but, ere many months had passed, Cromwell’s swift and 
bitter campaign in that country had destroyed all hope of help 
from the far side of St. George’s Channel. Left without other 
resource and urged thereto by his brother-in-law, William of 
Orange, Charles in June 1650 accepted the Commissioners’ terms. 
On June 28 he landed at Speymouth and the next day put his 
signature to all the demands of Kirk and Estates. 
Meanwhile, the Scottish regiments in Ireland, left to them- 
selves and without any drafts of recruits, had dwindled. At 
the end of July 1649 what was left of them was brought back 
to Scotland, and, though the claims of all were admitted by 
Parliament, it was not found possible to do more than select 
four hundred of the survivors to be formed into ‘ The Irish 
Companies ’ under the command of Lieut.-Colonel James Wallace 
of Auchans.!1_ These companies were quartered in various 
places in Scotland up to the time of the landing of the 


Now de facto as well as de jure King of Scotland, one of 
Charles’s first acts was to create a guard for his person. As his 
father had done, he turned to Argyll for this work, and just as 
his father had chosen one of Argyll’s regiments to receive his 
royal commission, so now Charles II chose the Irish Companies 
descended from the Argyll regiment of 1642 to form the nucleus 
of his Foot Guard. On July 8 aconjoint conference of Kirk and 
Estates, under the presidency of Argyll, decreed that the Irish 
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Companies should be appointed a Life Guard of Foot with 
Argyll’s son, Lord Lorne, as Colonel.'* 

On July 22 the King ordered ‘ thesse following devices to be 
putt upone the ensigns and colors of his Majestie’s footte 
regiment of his Lyffe Guardes ’:— 


‘For the Colonell, in the middle of a blew field, his 
Majestie’s coate of armes, viz. Scotland, England, France, 
and Ireland quartered, without any crown over them, in the 
middle of the ensigne, and one the other syde of them, in 
grate gold letters thesse words ‘“‘ Covenant for Religione King 
and Kingdomes.” L. Colonell, azure, one unicorne arg : the 
other syde as of the first. 

Major, azure in the middle of lyone rampant or: the 
other syde as of the first. 

First Capitaine, 8 floure de lices in a azure field. 

Second Capitaine, or a lyone rampant geuelles, in the middle 
of an azure ensigne. 

Third Capitaine, azure, three lioncelles gradient or. 

Fourth Capitaine, azure a harpe or, fringed arg. 

All the four ensignes must have one the other syde the 
wordes of the Act of Parliament in grate gold letters ‘‘ Coven- 
ant: for Religione King and Kingdomes.” ’ 18 


Two of the six companies were at once detailed for duty on 
the King’s person. As Foot Guards the men of the Regiment 
received twopence per day in addition to the ordinary pay of a 
foot soldier in the Scots army. On July 29 the King visited 
Leith, where the army was encamped, and was received by the 
soldiers with such manifestations of loyalty that his advisers, 
one might almost say his custodians, compelled him, sore against 
his will, to move to Dunfermline. Thence, on August 6, he issued 
a commission to Lord Lorne to be captain of ‘ The Foote Life 
Guard appointed by the Parliament to attend upon the King’s 
person ’.14 

Lord Lorne returned from the Continent on August 14 and 
took up his duties at once. The Committee of Estates, con- 
sidering that the King was still too near his troops, decided that 
he should move to Gowrie House, a residence of ill omen for a 
Stuart sovereign, and there he arrived on August 26. 

Meanwhile, the recognition of Charles by the Scots had been 
regarded in England as equivalent to a declaration of war, and 
on July 22 Cromwell at the head of an army of 16,000 men, of 
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whom 5,000 were cavalry, had crossed the Border and on the 
28th had reached Musselburgh, where a Scots’ army 26,000 
strong under David Leslie, a kinsman of Leven, was entrenched 
covering Leith and Edinburgh. With this army were the four 
companies of the Foot Guards not in attendance on the Sovereign. 

Leslie skilfully outmanceuvred Cromwell, who, short of 
supplies and hampered by many sick, was in process of retiring 
back to England in despair of success, when he reached Dunbar 
on September 1. The cautious Leslie followed, keeping to the 
hills, He, unfortunately, was hampered, as Baillie had been in 
1645, by the interference and directions of Commissioners of 
the Kirk. These had begun by a purge of the army and between 
three and four thousand officers and men had been dismissed 
as not being of the true faith. On the evening of September 1 
a council of war was held. Leslie had, ere this, been reproached 
for not bringing matters to an issue and he received a formal 
order to descend from his strong position on the hills and attack. 
It appears that on this occasion he was not reluctant to obey, 
for he was under the erroneous impression that Cromwell had 
sent off a large part of his force, including much of his artillery. 

On the late afternoon of September 2 Cromwell, as he watched 
the Scots’ army file down the hills and take post on the slopes 
above the level ground, exclaimed exultantly, ‘The Lord hath 
delivered them into my hand.’ He saw that the steep slopes 
and rough nature of the ground on which the bulk of Leslie’s 
army was deployed would prevent the Scots from supporting 
their right with their left, and that if he could envelop and 
drive in their right it would force the centre and left into the 
gorge of the Broxburn and turn defeat into disaster. 

The battle began about sunrise on September 8, Cromwell 
meeting Leslie’s advance with an attack by the greater part of 
the English army, in which was Monk’s Regiment, now the 
Coldstream Guards, upon the Scots right. This was over- 
whelmed with the consequences which Cromwell had foreseen. 
Some of the Scots regiments fought bravely in the confusion 
and were overwhelmed, but in many the men, deserted by the 
ministers’ sons, who had been brought in as officers in the 
purge and knew nothing either of war or of their men, flung 
away their arms and fled. The four companies of the Foot 
Guards were amongst the gallant few who stood their ground 
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and they were ‘ altogether broken and most of the officers killed 
or taken prisoner ’.15 Amongst the latter was Lieut.-Colonel 
Wallace of Auchans,!* whom we have already met with the 
Trish expedition of 1642. 

The defeated army streamed past Linlithgow to the refuge 
of Stirling, and the Committee of Estates at once set about 
repairing the damages and raising new levies. The King, being 
informed of the state of his Guards, wrote the Committee urging 
that the companies which had been destroyed at Dunbar should 
be recruited ‘and that so many new companies be added as 
are fit and necessary for a regiment that hath the name of 
our Gardes ’.17_ The result of this appeal was that orders were 
issued to make the establishment of the two companies under 
Lord Lorne one hundred men each and a promise was made to 
add new companies, when the result of the levy was known. 

Meanwhile, Cromwell had arrived before Stirling, and finding 
that Leslie had collected troops not engaged at Dunbar and was 
too strongly posted to invite attack, fell back. During October 
the English made two attempts, one on the coast of Fife, the 
other against Glasgow, both of which failed, and they then 
concentrated about Edinburgh, Cromwell beginning the siege of 
the castle. 

In the following month some progress was made with the 
new levy and on November 16 His Majesty’s Life Guard of 
Foot was mustered at Calseyend. Lieut.-Colonel Wallace, who 
had escaped from his captors and reached Dumfries on October 
18, had rejoined about this time, for we find Lord Lorne asking 
the Committee of Estates that a locality be assigned to his Lieut.- 
Colonel James Wallace of Auchans, ‘ whose fidelitie to this cause 
is well known both in Ireland and in this Kingdome ’.!® 

A locality was necessary for the Lieutenant-Colonel and his 
company, for the system of the times was that the pay of each 
company should be a charge upon the revenues of the district to 
which it was assigned. Before Leslie was in a condition to 
undertake any enterprise, the year closed disastrously. On 
November 18 the English troops burned Holyrood and little 
more than a month later Edinburgh Castle was surrendered to 
them, the Governor being more than suspected of treachery. 
Captain-Lieutenant Mark Ker and a party of men under him 
opposed the surrender and escaped to join the Royal army at 
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Stirling. The men were at once enrolled in the Foot Guards 
and Ker was offered the choice of a company in the Regiment 
or of a troop of horse.* 

On January 1, 1651, the King was crowned at Scone, Lord 
Lorne with the Foot Guards being on duty in the presence 
chamber. After the coronation the Regiment was on duty 
about the King’s person at Gowrie House and on January 16 it 
was ordered to be made up to ten companies of one hundred 
and ten men each to be selected from ‘ the choicest men of the 
army and such as are suitable to be of His Majestie’s Regiment ’.*° 
Owing to the difficulties of obtaining transfers to the Guards 
from other regiments, raised on a strictly territorial basis, this 
order remained in abeyance, and by midsummer the strength 
of the Regiment was but two hundred and eighty men. 

By that time David Leslie was at the head of an army of 
some 18,000 men in the neighbourhood of Falkirk. Cromwell 
was master of Scotland south of the Forth, but the temper of 
the Scottish people did not allow him to make any reduction of 
his garrisons, and Ireland absorbed the greater part of what 
remained of the parliamentary forces. There were few organ- 
ized troops in England. In this the King and his advisers saw 
an opportunity. It was proposed to evade Cromwell, to enter 
England and raise the West, where the Royalist cause was 
strongest, for the King. The march began on July 81 and on 
August 6 the King with his army crossed the Solway some three 
miles north of Carlisle and entered England. 

Major Turner was on the Continent after the return to Scot- 
land of the Irish companies, but he came back in time to take 
part in this enterprise, which he followed as Adjutant-General 
of Foot. Success depended on raising Royalist help in England 
before Cromwell could intervene, and the infantry had hard 
marching on the rough and hilly roads of Cumberland and 
Westmorland. On August 12 Lancaster was reached; three 
days later an attempt by the Parliamentary cavalry to check 
Charles’s progress on the Mersey at Warrington was defeated, 
and on August 18 Chester was occupied. 

So far all seemed to those with the King to have gone well, 
but if the movement of the Scots’ army had been rapid, it was 
not swift enough to elude Cromwell, who, leaving Monck in 
Scotland, sent his cavalry to delay Charles’s advance, as they 
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attempted to do at Warrington and moved with his main body 


. south by the better roads of Northumberland, Durham and 


1652-60 


Yorkshire. 

On the 20th the King had reached Worcester and had issued 
an appeal to the Royalists of the West to rally to him. Ere 
this had produced any material result Cromwell, on the 29th, 
appeared before Worcester with an army superior in numbers, 
equipment and discipline. Charles’s force, weakened by sick- 
ness and desertion, numbered barely 15,000 men, while Cromwell 
had nearly double that number. The issue could not then be 
in doubt, but the dispositions of the Scots army made it the 
more disastrous to them. The Foot were posted on each side 
of Worcester town, separated by the Severn, while the Horse 
attempted to stay Cromwell’s advance on the Teme, south of 
the town. But ere he joined battle on September 8, the anni- 
versary of Dunbar, Cromwell had secured the command of both 
banks of the Severn, and, containing the Scottish Horse on the 
Teme, he made an enveloping attack upon the Foot who were 
all but annihilated. Charles, seeing the danger, himself led a 
cavalry charge in an attempt to rescue his infantry, but it 
availed nothing and the King was only saved from capture, to 
set forth on his romantic wanderings, by the gallantry of Edward 
Wogan. Turner escaped in disguise and later joined his King 
on the Continent. It is very doubtful whether Lord Lorne 
accompanied the expedition into England, but he said later : 
‘ After the misfortune of Worcester I continued in Arms for His 
Majesty even when Scotland was overrun with the usurpers, 
and was alone with some of my friends in arms in the year 
1652 ’.*1. So forthe nine years of the King’s exile the Regiment 
was scattered like sheep without a shepherd. 

On May 25, 1660, King Charles II landed at Dover. If he 
was received with joy in England, his return to his own was 
welcomed with transports of delight in Scotland, where the rule 
of Cromwell’s major-generals had been even less welcome than 
it was south of the Border. One of the King’s earliest acts was 
to arrange for the withdrawal of the English garrisons from his 
Northern Kingdom and for their replacement by Scottish troops 
raised under his commission. But during the long occupation 
of Scotland many of the English officers and men had married 
and settled down and not a few had managed to improve their 
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incomes by going into business. They could not with justice 
be uprooted at once. So there was delay in giving effect to the 
King’s wishes and not till October 12, 1660, was John, Ist Earl 
of Middleton, appointed Captain and Keeper of Edinburgh 
Castle, and orders went forth for the raising of a company of 
Guards to garrison the castle. This company, one hundred and 
fifty strong, drew pay from January 1, 1661, and was sworn in four 
days later. Captain Robert Straiton was lieutenant and Lieut.- 
Colonel James Mercer of Aldie ensign.*® The company was 
allowed their beer free of excise duty, none to be sold between 
‘tap to and revaley ’. Soon after Charles, Duke of Lennox, the 
hereditary governor of Dumbarton Castle, was empowered to raise 
another company of Guards to garrison that place. This com- 
pany was one hundred strong and Nicolls describes them as 
‘gallant infantrie, all of them approvin blades in the royal 
interest ’.*8 

Early in 1662 Charles wanted the remainder of the English 
troops in Scotland for the occupation of Tangier, and it was 
therefore resolved to increase the number of companies of the 
Foot Guards from two to six, and to form them as a regiment. 
On May 1, 1662, the King signed a warrant for the ‘ Establish- 
ment of a New Regiment of Foot Guards to his Mat!e consisting 
of six hundred soldiers.’ The details of the establishment 
were :— 

Starr oF THE REGIMENT 
Colonell 
Leivtenant-Colonell 
jor 

Chaplain 

Chirurgion & one mate 

Quater-Master and Marshall to be executed by one person. 


His Masestie’s Own Company 
Captain 
Leivtenant 
Ensigne 
Two Serjeants 
Three Corporals 
Three Drummers 
One hundred and twenty soldiers. 


The remaining five companies, the colonel’s and lieutenant- 
VOL. 1. c 


1661 


1662 


1663 
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colonel’s, the major’s, and two others, were similarly constituted, 
save that the establishment of rank and file was lower. 

There was some delay in issuing the orders to raise the 
companies which Turner, now Sir James, says he did not 
receive until August 1662, and still more in preparing the 
commissions, which did not go out until a year and a half later.*4 
Nor were either a colonel or a lieutenant-colonel at first ap- 
pointed. 

On September 18 five companies under Major Sir James 
Turner, Colonel W. Urrie, Major Alexander Thomson, Charles 
Duke of Lennox, and John Earl of Mar, paraded in Edinburgh 
and were inspected by Earl Middleton as Lord Commissioner 
and Captain-General. A reporter of the Kingdome’s Intelli- 
gencer says that each company consisted of ‘ full one hundred 
men, compleatly armed, and scarce a man above thirty years of 
age’ and further that ‘divers captains and lievtenants and 
gentlemen of quality think themseves preferred in carrying a 
pike in these companies ’.25 Three days later the five companies 
received their colours, ‘which were red, with a saltire of St. 
Andrew’s Cross, Argent in a field azure, and a thistle crowned 
with this motto round the Thistle, Nemo me impune lacessit ’.** 

It will be noted that the sixth company, Middleton’s Edin- 
burgh Castle company, was not on parade on September 18, 
and did not receive its colours with the others. The explana- 
tion of this and of the delay in appointing a colonel appears to 
be that Middleton hoped to obtain the colonelcy for himself, 
and for his own company the honour of being the King’s com- 
pany. But as we shall see Middleton had enemies, and Charles 
was probably unwilling to commit himself. 

On September 26 all six companies marched to Glasgow, 
where some display of force was considered to be advisable, 
for owing to the restoration of episcopacy trouble was already 
brewing in the West. In Glasgow the Regiment was again 
inspected by Middleton, who appointed George Earl of Linlith- 
gow, lieutenant-colonel.*? 

After some stay in Glasgow the companies dispersed to their 
stations, the Edinburgh, Dumbarton and Stirling companies 
returning to their castles, Urrie’s and Thomson’s companies 
went to Edinburgh and were quartered near Holyrood, while 
Turner remained in Glasgow. 
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In January 1664 His Majesty called for the commissions of 
the officers of the Foot Guards, when it was discovered that 
none had been issued. The omission was at once made good, 
and that of Turner, ** as major of the six companies and captain 
of one of them, and of Urrie,** as captain, bear date February 
12. It may be assumed that Linlithgow’s commission as 
lieutenant-colonel, which has never been found, bears the same 
date. The colonelcy remained vacant, for Middleton’s troubles 
had come to a head. In December 1668 he had gone to London 
to maintain his declining interest, and, failing to do so, resigned 
on January 5 his position as Captain-General of Scotland and 
Governor of Edinburgh Castle. His rival, the Earl of Lauder- 
dale, was appointed Governor in his place, and Middleton’s 
company of Foot Guards was given to Alexander, 8rd Earl of 
Kellie.*° Lieut.-Colonel Mercer became lieutenant and James 
Horne, brother of Lord Renton, ensign. 

In the next year war broke out between England and Holland, 
&@ war very unpopular with the Scots, who found their chief 
market closed to them. Provision had to be made to meet 
many attacks on the east coast, while discontent in the West 
made it necessary to increase the garrison of Glasgow. Yet 
the only increase in the forces in Scotland was the raising of 
a company for the lieutenant-colonel, the Earl of Linlithgow. 
John Hay of Baro was commissioned as captain-lieutenant of 
this company, and Captain Dundas as ensign. In November the 
Earl of Rothes, who had succeeded Middleton as Captain- 
General, made a tour of the West, to make himself acquainted 
with the condition of affairs there, and during this tour he 
inspected the four field companies of the Regiment, the other 
three having been sent to Glasgow to reinforce Turner’s com- 
pany. Ina letter to Lord Lauderdale, Rothes wrote: ‘I must 
say that in all my life I never saw better bodies of men, nor 
better disciplined.’*? 

One result of Rothes’ tour was that the inadequacy of the 
forces in Scotland was made clear and steps were at once taken 
to increase them. Orders were issued to raise six additional 
field companies for the Guards, making, with the four existing 
field companies, and the three garrison companies of Edinburgh, 
Dumbarton, and Stirling, thirteen companies in all. The first 
three of the new field companies were raised by :— 


1664 


1665 


1666 
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(1) Lieut.-Colonel James Alexander of Rednock as captain 
with James Dalmahoy as lieutenant, and Charles Alexander as 
ensign. 

(2) Lieut.-Colonel William Borthwick, who had taken part 
in the Irish expedition of 1642, as captain, Joseph Douglas 
as lieutenant, and Archibald Douglas as ensign. 

(8) Lieut.-Colonel Sir George Curror as captain, Alexander 
Bruce as lieutenant, and Alexander Livingston as ensign. 

The remaining three field companies were raised in July by 
Captains Adam Rutherford, Patrick Melville, and James Leith 
of the Royal Regiment, now the Royal Scots. This regiment 
was then in France in the service of Louis XIV and the three 
officers had returned to Scotland to raise recruits. 

With the expansion of the Regiment the vacant colonelcy 
was at last filled. The Earl of Linlithgow received His Majesty’s 
commission as colonel, Sir James Turner was commissioned 
lieutenant-colonel, and Colonel Urrie as major, the commissions 
bearing date July 28, 1666.*?. This was the final step in the 
recreation of the Regiment after the Restoration. We find in 
Sir James Turner, Colonel William Urrie, and Lieut.-Colonel 
Borthwick, the links between the Regiment of 1642 and 1666. 
These three had served in the Scottish expedition to Ireland, 
from which emerged ‘ the Irish companies ’, formed in 1650 by 
Charles II as His Majesty’s Life Guard of Foot. From the 
remnants of those scattered at Worcester had been recreated the 
Regiment which during this period is variously named in the 
records :—Our Regiment of Guards, His Majestie’s Guards, His 
Majestie’s Regiment of Guards, The King’s Regiment, The 
King’s Foot Guards, The King’s Lyfe Guards of Foot, The 
Regiment of Guard of Foot, Linlithgow’s Regiment, and simplest 
and perhaps proudest title of all, The Regiment of Foot. 
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APPENDIX I 


LETTER FROM ARCHIBALD Marquis OF ARGYLL TO Lorp KILvarock 
RE THE RAISING OF A REGIMENT OF GUARD IN SCOTLAND FOR 
SERVICE IN FRANCE 


Right Honorable,—Whairas the kingis majestie hes beene pleased 
with advyse of the counsall to grant warrand to the Earl of Irwing, 
my brother, for levying a regiment for serving the French king as a 
regiment of guard, which no doubt will be both honourable and 
advantagious in all tyme comeing, ffor breding of younge nobelmen 
and gentlemen of this kingdome; and in regard my sone the lord 
of Lorne is allowid to be the first capitane of that regiment, the 
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capitanes of that regiment being all younge noblemen and gentlemen 
of qualitie ; and that I am to levy my sones company, consisting of 
ane hundred and ffiftie men, in the in countre, and heirin to be 
troublesome to non bot such as ar my reall frends, amongst which 
I am confident of yow; thease as thairfor earnistlie to requeist yow 
to provyde some younge abill men to be of my sones company, such 
as ye can convenientlie have, and to send thame to Edinburgh so 
soone as possiblie may be, as the farthest betuix and the tuentie of 
July nixtocum, whair my sones lieutennent, my cowsine, Mr Archi- 
bald Campbell, sal be ready to resave them and gif tham pay from 
the day ye sal tak thame on, so long as they remane heir ;_ or uther- 
wayes so much in ane sowme as sall be aggreit upone during the 
tyme of ther abode heir; and thair sal be shipping and sufficient 
provisione for ther transporting to France; and everie ane of thame 
sall have ane suite of apparell, with hat, stockings, and shoes. And 
as ye sal be pleasit to further this my requeist, so ye may be con- 
fident that I will tak it as a most singular favoure done to me, and 
ever acknowledge myselff thairby obleidgid to remaine,) Your 
assurit and loveing Freind, 
ARGYLL. 

Edinr., pennult Junii, 1642 

Let me lykewyse intreat that I may heir from yow with this 
bearer what I may expect anent the premisses. Argyll to the richt 
honorable the Barrone of Kilraik. 


APPENDIX II 
HistoricaL MSS. Commission 
APPENDIX TO 4TH REPORT, P. 491 


Report on the Duke of Argyll’s Documents. 


806. Commission by King Charles the Second, to Archibald 
Lord Lorne, narrating that in consideration of the special trust and 
confidence in the courage, loyalty and affection reposed in him, His 
Majesty nominates and appoints Lord Lorne to be Captain of His 
Majesty’s Foot Life Guard, appointed by the Parliament to attend 
on the King’s person, with power to arm and conduct them accord- 
ing to the custom of war, and to appoint all officers necessary for 
the command of the said guards, &c.; and grants to the said Lord 
Lorne all the rights, privileges, and allowances which appertain to 
the office and command of the captain of the foot guards. 


Given at Dunfermline the 6tb day of August, 1650. 
Superscribed by the King. (Original.) 


CHAPTER II 
FROM 1666 TO THE DEATH OF CHARLES II 


HE need for protection of the east coast of Scotland 

during the Dutch War and for maintaining order in 

the West led to a further expansion of the forces in 
Scotland in 1666. General Thomas Dalzell of Binns was ap- 
pointed Lieutenant-General, and Lieut.-General William Drum- 
mond Major-General in Scotland, and two new regiments were 
raised. In one of these the Earl of Kellie was given a company, 
and the Earl of Lauderdale was made captain of the Edinburgh 
Castle company of the Regiment in his place, with Sir Charles 
Erskine, the Lord Lyon, as his deputy. 

The establishment of the several companies of the Regiment 
continued to be that ordered by His Majesty on May 1, 1661, 
and the Foot Guards were still armed with matchlock and pike 
in the proportion of two-thirds to one-third. Pipers were not 
on the establishment, but Sir James Turner tells us that ‘ with 
us any captain may keep a piper in his company, and maintain 
him too, for no pay is allowed him, perhaps just as much as he 
deserveth ’. Indeed, as this shows, Turner, perhaps because 
of his early training with Gustavus Adolphus, was no great 
admirer of the pipes, for he adds ‘ the bag-pipe is good enough 
musick for them who love it, but sure not so good as the Almain 
Whistle’. Turner wrote his Pallas Armata in 1670-1, and we 
may be sure that he practised the methods which he described 
in that book during the time when he was major and lieutenant- 
colonel of the Regiment. Here is his method of marshalling 
and deploying a regiment of ten companies, the strength of the 
field companies of the Foot Guards in 1666 :— 


‘The Major of the Regiment having either chused the 
ground himself, or got it assigned to him by the Major General, 
if he be to draw up in one Division orders the Colonel’s com- 
pany to draw up on the right hand, next to that the Major’s, 
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thirdly the second Captain’s, fourthly the fourth Captain’s, 
fifthly the sixth Captains, seventhly the fifth Captains, 
eighthly the third Captains, ninethly the oldest Captain and 
lastly the Lieutenant Colonel’s company. I know some would 
have the Major’s company to be where I have placed the 
youngest Captain’s, because they think that next to the Van 
and the Reer, the middle is most honourable place. But if 
they take heed they will find that it is not so with a middle 
company as with a middle man in a file, who upon doubling 
the front by half files becomes a leader. Besides no company 
can properly be said to be in the middle of a Regiment, unless 
a Regiment consist of odd companies, which seldom or never 
is practised, for draw up a Regiment of ten companies in one 
front, the sixth company (which is accounted the middle one) 
or the company in the middle of the regiment is not so, for 
it hath five companies on its right and but four on its left. 
Now my reason for drawing up the companies in that order 
whereof I have spoken is this: The right hand or the Van 
is the most honourable place and next to it the left hand or 
Reer. Now the honour comes from danger, which is for the 
most part expected from the Van or the Reer, and hence it 
will follow that the nearer a Captain and his company are 
the danger, the more honourable the place they have. ... 
I marshal then a regiment of ten companies drawn up in one 
division thus. 


Colonel 

Major 

Second Captain 
Fourth Captain 
Sixth Captain 
Seventh Captain 
Fifth Captain 
Third Captain 
First Captain 
Lieutenant-Colonel 


The companies standing in this order, the Major will have 
but little trouble to Body them, one of two ways. First, he 
may command all the pikes to advance twenty to twenty- 
four paces, and there join them, then let him cause the Mus- 
queteers of the five companies on the right to advance to the 
right hand of the Pikes, and the Musqueteers of the five com- 
panies on the left hand to march up to the left hand of the 
Pikes, and so his work is done. 

Secondly, if he have no other ground than that he stands 
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on, he is to command the Pikemen to march through the 
files of the Musqueteers by the right and left hand, till they 
meet one body in the middle, the Musqueteers being likewise 
ordered to march by both hands to their due distance, so 
that this motion is a Chorean countermarch of files. This 
may be done with much ease, and a few words, if the Major 
please, but some have the vanity to make themselves and 
their soldiers more business than need by crying this and that, 
riding here and there, making work to themselves, and some- 
times sport to the Beholders.’ * 


The question of the precedence of the officers of the Guards 
appears to have been raised early in the life of the Regiment, 
and on this Turner had decided views :— 


* I say then that a General’s guard either of Horse or Foot, 
much more that of a King or absolute Prince, in a march 
should constantly have the vaunt of all other Regiments, 
Companies or Troops of the Army, both for their honour and 
that they may be in time at the Headquarter to officiate and 
do duty: I say next that all Officers belonging to these 
Guards have the priority and precedence, not only of Door 
and Table, but even of all Courts and Councils of War, before 
any other Officers in the Army of their own rank and quality 
but not of others of higher charge: nay more though it be a 
received maxim both in the Civil and Military Law that 
Par in parem non habet potestatem, (one power hath no power 
over his equal) yet I hold when Officers of Guards are by some 
emergency or other, or by command, to march or quarter 
with Officers of other Regiments of equal quality ; the Officer 
of the Guards should have the command over the other.’ * 


At this time the garrison companies of Edinburgh, Dumbar- 
ton and Stirling received their orders directly from the Gover- 
nors of the castles and were not normally under the Colonel of 
the Regiment, indeed the only occasion which can be traced of 
the garrison companies as a whole doing duty with the remainder 
of the Regiment is that of the visit to Glasgow in 1662, though, 
as we shall see, men from the garrison companies were not in- 
frequently selected to serve with men from the field companies 
for special duties. The ten field companies were employed in 
detachments of varying size either guarding the coast of Fife 
or maintaining order in the West. For the latter, by far the 
most troublesome task, we must go back a little. 
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During 1668-4 and 1665 Turner was in general military 
control in Glasgow and the West. The hatred of Episcopacy, 
and the unpopularity of the soldiers, due to the bad practices of 
using them to levy taxes, of quartering them on recusants, of 
employing them to enforce fines, and to break up meetings which 
the authorities in Edinburgh had declared illegal, all made 
Turner’s task a very difficult one. He was in the position 
which the regular officer not infrequently finds himself when 
called upon to aid the Civil Power. On the one hand, Rothes 
and later Dalzell both accused him of laxity in enforcing their 
orders, on the other the ministers and people more vehemently 
charged him with undue severity and even brutality. Turner 
was, as his account of the Irish rebellion shows, a humane man, 
indeed in this respect he was far above the standard of his times, 
but he had too few men for his task, and, as he had often to 
scatter them in small parties under little control, some of them 
probably took advantage of their opportunities and increased 
the exasperation of the people. On November 15, 1666, Turner 
was in Galloway levying fines for breach of the ordinances 
and a party of Galloway men, learning that he had only a 
few men with him, surprised him at Dumfries and made him 
prisoner. This was the origin of what is known as the Pent- 
land Rising. 

The Privy Council was seriously alarmed at the news of 
Turner’s capture and professed to have information that the 
disgruntled Covenanters were in league with the Dutch and 
hoped to capture Edinburgh. Two companies of the Guards 
were ordered into the Canongate and Dalzell proceeded to 
concentrate a force of regulars in Glasgow. The rising gathered 
strength and the Covenanters, led by Colonel Wallace of 
Auchans, who had left the Regiment with a grievance in 1651, 
eluded Dalzell and marched on the capital. Wallace on nearing 
Edinburgh found that he had no prospect of getting aid from 
the city and that Dalzell was in close pursuit. He therefore 
decided to beat a hasty retreat. 

On November 28, therefore, Wallace took the road that 
leads over the Pentland Hills to Biggar and West Linton, and 
on reaching a piece of open ground named the Rullion Green 
he called a halt so as to allow the stragglers tocome up. Hardly 
were the men collected when the van of Dalzell’s force came in 
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sight crossing the hills from the north. Escape was now impos- 
sible, so Wallace divided his force into three bodies. On the 
right, he placed a small party of horse, in the centre the foot, 
many of whom were unarmed, and on the left, under Major 
Learmouth, the main portion of his mounted men. 

The fight opened with an attack by the advanced guard of 
Dalzell’s horse against the Covenanters’ left. This attack the 
Covenanters defeated. On hearing of this repulse the remainder 
of Dalzell’s mounted troops were hurried forward, but an 
interval of two hours elapsed before they had arrived on the 
field. By half-past four, when the sun was setting, the rest of 
the troops had come up and Dalzell arranged his force as follows. 
On his right were the Life Guards, the Lord High Commissioner’s 
troop of Guards and two troops of Drummond’s Horse—in all 
four squadrons; on the left Hamilton’s, Atholl’s and Airlie’s 
troops of horse, and in the centre, under Lord Linlithgow, eight 
companies of Foot Guards and Dalzell’s own regiment of foot, 
which was commanded by Lord Kellie. 

As soon as Dalzell’s preparations were completed he sent a 
body of horse against Wallace’s left, but this attack failed and a 
second onset had no better fortune. But a third attempt, which 
was followed by an attack against the Covenanters’ right, was 
successful, and a general charge of the Royalists drove them 
from the field. Darkness fortunately intervened and allowed 
most of them to make good their escape. The losses on both 
sides were small, the insurgents having forty or fifty killed and 
the same number taken prisoners, the local peasantry handing 
over some thirty more. Turner was released, Wallace escaped 
to Holland, and the rising was put down with bitter ruthlessness. 
Dalzell’s simple cure for the troubles was to hang all rebels. 
In September 1666 the King issued a letter giving the Regiment 
of Guards precedence over all other regiments.* 

With the arrival of spring and better weather there was 
danger that the Dutch would attempt to get into touch with 
the malcontents, and to guard against this the Regiment was 
moved to the southern coast of Fife. At the end of April a 
Dutch fleet appeared off the coast and on the 80th a squadron 
sailed up the Forth past Inchkeith, but beyond doing a little 
damage to the buildings on Burnt Island, where Linlithgow’s 

* Vide Appendix I to this chapter. 
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and Thomson’s companies were stationed, it achieved nothing 
and was driven off by a westerly gale. 

On July 25 peace was concluded with the Dutch at Breda, 
and Charles, being as usual very short of funds, ordered drastic 
reductions of the forces. In Scotland all the regulars were 
disbanded except the two troops of Life Guards and the Foot 
Guards, who were deprived of the three companies last raised 
in the previous year. The seven field companies remaining 
were the Colonel’s, Lieutenant-Colonel’s, Major’s, Thomson’s, 
Alexander’s, Urrie’s, and Borthwick’s.4 The Earl of Kellie 
became lieutenant-colonel in place of Turner, who reverted to 
his former rank of major and to the command of the major’s 
company. Of this he was shortly deprived. An inquiry 
followed into the causes of the Pentland Rising and Turner 
was made the scapegoat of his superiors, who had enforced 
on him the execution of a mistaken policy. Lord Kellie 
obtained Turner’s company and Colonel Urrie again became 
major. Turner was reinstated in 1681 and appointed major in 
Dalzell’s regiment of dragoons, now the Royal Scots Greys. 
With that we bid farewell to a very gallant soldier and 
most original character, though we shall see more of the 
results of his influence on the Regiment and on the Army 
generally. 

In August of this year new commissions were issued to the 
officers, the ostensible reason being the extraction of fees for 
the benefit of an impoverished Treasury. That of the Earl of 
Linlithgow, the only one of his commissions which is extant, 
bears date August 19, 1668.5 In the following year Sir Alex- 
ander Thomson died in Glasgow and was buried in the south- 
west corner of the burial-ground of St. Mungo’s Cathedral, 
where his tomb may still be seen. He was succeeded by George, 
Lord Livingston, the Colonel’s eldest son. Throughout this 
period the Covenanters remained as irreconcilable as ever, and 
on January 20, 1670, Lauderdale left Holyrood for England to 
concert measures for dealing with them. As he left the Palace 
he was saluted ‘ with a great shout by the six companies of the 
King’s Regiment, which were drawn up under the Earl of 
Linlithgow ’.* One result of Lauderdale’s visit to London was 
that the Regiment was relieved of its most unpleasant duty of 
levying taxes and fines by quartering. This was transferred to 
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the Militia, and it was ordered that the regular troops were only 
to be called upon where there were no local forces. 
Discontent in these troublous times was not confined to the 
people of the West, and on November 18 an outbreak occurred 
in Borthwick’s company, then quartered in the Canongate, 
caused by the fact that the pay of his men was ten months in 
arrears and they were on the verge of starvation. The Privy 
Council was alarmed and some of the arrears due to the Regiment 
as a whole were paid off. This prevented the trouble from 
spreading. Borthwick’s company was deprived of its arms and 
eight ringleaders were arrested. On investigation the company 
was acquitted of any rebellious design and the eight men were 
ultimately allowed to transfer to the Royals, then serving in 
France. The company was paraded in the Outer Court of 
Holyrood and, in the presence of the Colonel and officers and of a 
company from Glasgow, asked pardon for their offences and re- 
newed the oath tothe Colours. Their arms were then restored to 
them, they received their arrears of pay and marched to Glasgow, 
being replaced by Alexander’s company in the Canongate. 
Public sympathy was throughout entirely on the side of the men.’ 
In May 1671 a warrant was issued for a levy of sixteen hun- 
dred men for the Royals (now the Royal Scots) and sixteen 
officers came over from France to raise the recruits. On June 
15 the Privy Council recommended Lord Linlithgow to grant 
permits to such of his men as he thought worthy of preferment 
in the Royals. This is the first recorded instance of the selection 
of men of the Guards for promotion in another regiment. The 
Government had this year purchased the Bass Rock for the 
better protection of the East Coast, and Lauderdale was 
appointed its captain and keeper. The garrison was made up 
of two men from each of the seven field companies of the 
Regiment and four from the Edinburgh Castle company, and 
the command was given to Robert Maitland of Soutra, a grand- 
son of Lethington, secretary to Mary Queen of Scots.* Two 
boats, a coble and a skiff, were allotted to the garrison and 
served both as a means of communication and for providing 
some variety in the men’s diet. The bills for the maintenance 
of these boats are extant. The garrisoning of the Bass Rock 
proved to be a necessary precaution, for on April 2, 1672, war 
* See Appendix VI to this chapter. 
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was proclaimed with the Dutch at the Cross of Edinburgh. The 
enemy’s vessels soon appeared off the coast and to deal with 
them twenty privateers were fitted out. A regiment of ten 
companies was raised to serve as marines on board this fleet, 
and two hundred men of the Guards were selected for promo- 
tion as sergeants and corporals in it, their places in the ranks 
being taken by recruits obtained in Edinburgh.® 

On July 8 Lauderdale, now a duke, returned to Edinburgh 
from a visit to London and the Guards lined the streets from 
the city gates to Holyrood. He proceeded to issue a second Act 
of Indulgence, which had no more effect than that of two 
years earlier. Internal discontents caused the authorities more 
anxiety than did the Dutch, and companies of the Regiment 
were constantly on the move to places where disturbances had 
occurred or were expected. 

During 1678 both Sir George Curror and Colonel William 
Urrie passed away, the former’s company going to John Drum- 
mond of Lundin, second son of the Earl of Perth, while Colonel 
William Borthwick became major of the Regiment and was 
transferred to the major’s company. In December two hundred 
more men were drafted from the Guards to the marines to 
replace losses. 

On February 28, 1674, peace was made with the United 
Provinces, and in the April following Linlithgow received four 
hundred and eighty pounds to provide new colours of the same 
patterns as those in use for the Regiment, while the equipment 
was improved by the issue of eighty-seven fire-locks in exchange 
for the like number of muskets. But if there was peace with 
the Dutch there was none with the Covenanters. The field 
conventicles increased, and on August 25 the King informed 
the Privy Council that he had decided to help it by raising 
additional forces. 

These included two additional field companies of the Foot 
Guards, which were given to James Carnegie of Finavon and 
Sir John Moncreiffe of that ilk. The captains’ commissions 
bear the same date as the King’s letter.* The policy of employ- 
ing the regulars in small detachments to suppress conventicles 
was continued with no better success, and it happened in 1675 
that a detachment of Foot Guards was quartered with the 
Major-General’s Regiment and this gave rise to a dispute as to 
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precedence between the captains of the Foot Guards and the 
major of the latter. The question was settled very much on 
the lines suggested by Turner, for Lauderdale replied to a 
representation on the subject that the King did not think it 
reasonable that a captain of the Guards should command a 
major of another regiment, but that even the youngest captain 
of the Guards should command any captain of another regiment. 

The perennial emptiness of the Treasury caused the Major- 
General’s regiment to be reduced in the next year and one 
hundred picked men from it were formed into a tenth field 
company of the Foot Guards. James Murray, cadet of Philip- 
haugh, was promoted from lieutenant in the Regiment to 
command this company.?° 

In 1677 a number of changes took place amongst the officers 
consequent on the deaths of the Lieutenant-Colonel, the Earl of 
Kellie, and Sir Charles Erskine, Lyon King. George, 11th Lord 
Ross, was commissioned lieutenant-colonel, and Captain John 
Drummond of Lundin resigned the command of his company 
to succeed Erskine as Lieutenant of Edinburgh Castle and Keeper 
of the Magazine.1_ James Maitland was promoted from 
lieutenant in Borthwick’s company to the command of Drum- 
mond’s. In this year the hand-grenade was introduced from 
the Continent. On March 4, 1677, a Royal letter signed by 
Lauderdale appointed Captain John Slezer, a Dutch officer who 
was chief engineer in Scotland, to be Lieutenant of the Artillery 
in Scotland.!* Amongst other duties Slezer was to select and 
train one man from each of the six field companies of the 
Regiment, five from the Edinburgh Castle company, three from 
the Stirling Castle company and two from the Dumbarton 
company ‘ in all things belonging to artillery as gunnery casting 
of hand grannadoes and fyreworks’. This was the first training 
in the use of the grenade in either Scotland or in England, but 
probably because the training was not confined in the Regiment 
to the use of the grenade and because half the men were required 
for artillery work in the castles a grenadier company was not 
formed in the Regiment until four years later. In the following 
year grenadier companies were raised in the English establish- 
ment, the Coldstream being ordered to raise ‘a company of 
granadeers of 110 men’ on April 4, 1678, and the First Guards 
were ordered to do the same a few days later. 
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Evelyn says in his Diary under date June 29, 1678 :— 


‘ Returned with my Lord by Hounslow Heath, where the 
new raised army encamped. ... Now were brought into 
service a new sort of soldiers called Grenadiers, who were 
dexterous in flinging hand grenades, every one having a 
pouch full: they had furr’d caps with coped crowns like 
Janizaries, which made them look very fierce, and some had 
long hoods hanging down behind as if they were picture fools. 
Their clothing likewise pybald yellow and red.’ 


Height and strength being required to throw the grenade a 
good distance, the tallest and stongest men were chosen as 
grenadiers. 

In the summer of 1677 Lauderdale returned to Scotland, 
after a long absence in England, determined to abandon his 
attempts at conciliation and to coerce the Covenanters. His 
first attempt in this direction, the introduction of the Highland 
Militia into Ayrshire in 1678, merely exacerbated the Low- 
landers still more. During the occupation of Ayrshire by the 
Highlanders the Foot Guards were moved to Glasgow to form a 
reserve. Before they marched off an alteration pregnant of 
development was made in their equipment. Turner in his 
Pallas Armata had said: ‘ Knives whose blades are one foot 
long made for both cutting and thrusting, the haft being made 
to fill the bore of the musquet will doe more execution than 
sword or the butt of the musquet.’ Till then, as Turner’s drill for- 
mation, already described, shows, the practice was to deploy 
a regiment with the pikes in the centre and the musketeers on 
the flanks. When the musketeers had delivered their fire they 
clubbed their muskets and closed with the enemy, but the 
struggle at close quarters was decided in the main by ‘ push of 
pike’. After they had fired, owing to the time required to 
reload, the musketeers were particularly vulnerable to flank 
attack by cavalry, and it was such attacks that had decided 
the issue at Marston Moor and Naseby, and made cavalry the 
decisive arm in battle. This first bayonet enabled the musketeers 
to meet cavalry on more equal terms, but, ‘ the haft being made 
to fit the bore of the musquet’ firing was impossible with 
bayonets fixed. A remedy for this was soon found, for this first 
step led within a decade to the invention of the ring bayonet, 
which left the barrel clear, and the ring bayonet made the British 
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infantry under Marlborough’s leadership supreme on the battle- 


fields of Europe. That supremacy is then due directly to’ 


the foresight and intelligence of a Scot and an officer of the 
Regiment. 

In the late spring of 1679 the discontents came to a head. 
On May 8 Archbishop Sharp, Primate of Scotland, was 
murdered on Magnus Moor, near St. Andrews. On May 29 
a band of eight armed men entered the village of Rutherglen, 
put out the bonfires lit to celebrate the anniversary of the 
Restoration, and burned the Acts against the Covenanters. 
Three days later the same band, reinforced, defeated at Drumclog 
on June 1 a troop of cavalry under James Graham of Claver- 
house, sent to disperse them. . The Covenanters then made an 
attempt on Glasgow, where the Regiment was stationed. This 
was easily repulsed. The Government, seriously alarmed, called 
out the Militia, and sent Charles’s natural son, the Duke of 
Monmouth, to Scotland to quell the rebellion. The insurgents 
under Robert Hamilton had taken post on the Clyde at Both- 
well Brig which they had barricaded, and there on Sunday, 
June 21, Monmouth’s army, in which were the Foot Guards, 
nine hundred and forty strong, found them. The Covenanters 
sent a deputation to Monmouth demanding a free Parliament 
and General Assembly, and an indemnity for all ‘ who are or 
have been in arms’. Monmouth’s answer was that they must 
lay down their arms before he would treat. A quarrel ensued 
among the Covenanters as to the acceptance of these terms, and 
these dissensions led to their defeat, for their position was a 
strong one and with good leading might have been held, the 
Covenanters outnumbering the Royal force by more than two 
to one. After the return of the deputation Monmouth’s guns 
opened fire, but the gunners were driven from their pieces by 
the musketry from the other bank. Five companies of the Foot 
Guards under Lord Livingston having broken down the defences 
of the bridge house then advanced to the bridge and in the 
ensuing fusillade the defenders ran out of ammunition. Hamil- 
ton then ordered the Covenanters to retire from the bridge, and 
Livingston led his men across after a sharp fight on the farther 
bank of theriver. The Covenanters, left without leadership, ‘ all 
presently ran away’.1* The Covenanters’ foot fled towards 
Hamilton and in the pursuit the English Dragoons gave little 
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quarter, some eight hundred of them being killed. Monmouth’s 
casualties were trifling. 

Bothwell Brig brought Lauderdale’s rule in Scotland to an 
end, and in November the King’s brother, the Duke of Albany 
and York, arrived in Edinburgh to take his place. Two com- 
panies of the Foot Guards under Linlithgow and two troops of 
Life Guards under Montrose were thereupon detailed for duty 
at Holyrood, being formed into four divisions, of which one was 
on duty every twenty-four hours.14 In this year Sir John 
Moncreiffe died and William Innes, brother of the Earl of Innes, 
was given his company.!5 In December the question of pre- 
cedence was again raised, Lord Ross, the lieutenant-colonel of 
the Regiment, objecting to take orders from the Earl of Mar, 
of Mar’s Regiment (now the Royal Scots Fusiliers). The Duke 
of York referred the matter to the King, who caused an order 
to be issued, the first article of which runs: ‘ As to the Foote, 
the Regiment of Guards to take place of all other regiments, 
and the Colonell to be always reckoned and to take place as the 
first Foot Colonell, the Lieutenant-Colonel as youngest Foot 
Colonell and all other Colonells to take place according to the 
dates of their Commissions.’ The precedence of the other 
ranks of officers was similarly regulated. The Duke’s comment 
on the order that it was ‘all very well, only the Cornet of the 
Guards (who was omitted from the third article) will have every 
reason to complain, but I shall tell him so ’.!¢ 

In the autumn Mr. Richard Cameron, who had taken refuge 
in Holland, returned to Scotland, and he and Mr. Cargill 
became the leaders of the extreme party of the Covenanters, 
now called Cameronians. The number of conventicles again 
increased and in May 1680 the regulars were marched through 
the disturbed districts, a measure which had no more effect than 
previous efforts of the same kind. Meantime reinforcements 
were required for Tangier, where our affairs were going from 
bad to worse, and Scotland was required to furnish two hundred 
men from the Foot Guards and Mar’s Regiment. The lieutenant- 
general protested that this reduction in strength was unwise in 
view of the state of the country and he was ordered to replace 
the draft for Tangier by a levy of recruits. In this year occurred 
two interesting developments. The first of these was the 
beginning of promotion by purchase. In January, James 
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Carnegie of Finavon sold his commission to Alexander Living- 
ston, the second son of the Colonel, and on June 1 George 
Makgill, brother of Viscount Oxfuird, purchased his company 
from Captain Alexander Stuart, the price being 10,000 merks, 
the equivalent of £556. These are the first instances of the sales 
of commissions, which though not legal were connived at, for 
there is proof that the King was cognizant of the practice.?” 
The second development was of promotion of another kind. 
On March 8 Robert Dalzell, first sergeant of Captain Murray’s 
company, received a commission as ensign in Mar’s regiment. 
As we have seen, privates of the Guards had been selected for 
non-commissioned rank in other regiments, but this is the first 
recorded instance of a non-commissioned officer of the Regiment 
receiving a commission. In July of this year Lord Livingston 
became first lieutenant in the Life Guards and was succeeded 
by Patrick Lyon, second son of the Earl of Strathmore.1® 
In October the Duke of York, who had been absent in 
England, returned to Scotland as Commander-in-Chief and 
Royal Commissioner, being received at Leith by Lord Linlithgow 
at the head of several companies of the Foot Guards. The 
Duke’s administration favoured the army. He began with a 
policy of tariff reform in which the ‘ clouth and red-coats and 
furniture thereto ’ for the use of the Foot Guards was exempted 
from duty.’® He saw to it that the soldier was punctually paid 
and that the promotion of officers was regulated by seniority 
and merit and not by accident of birth.*° His civil administra- 
tion was less fortunate, for he insisted on Parliament passing 
the Test Act, which did more than any other single event to 
alienate the traditional affection of the Lowlanders for the 
Stuarts. Numbers of the clergy refused to sign the Test and 
were expelled from their benefices, and the resultant discontents 
caused a reversion to the practice of scattering the regulars in 
small detachments, particularly in Ayr, Lanark, and Galloway. 
On October 8, 1681, the Duke set out on a visit to Glasgow and 
Dumbarton, and outside the former town was received by four 
companies of the Guards, ‘ with several volleys of small shot 
and loud acclamations ’. On November 80 the need for economy 
caused a reduction in the establishment of the Regiment and 
in the pay of the men. The strength of each company was 
fixed at ninety *4 and the pay of the men at sixpence a day.*? 
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In 1662 it had been tenpence, while Turner says that in 1665 his 
men were paid eightpence a day with fourpence allowance in 
lieu of rations. Major Borthwick had died in November 1681 
and Captain Wynram was promoted major, John Hay of Baro 
taking over Borthwick’s company. In May 1682 the lieutenant- 
colonel, Lord Ross, died,** and under the Duke of York’s system 
Wynram became lieutenant-colonel, and Captain James Murray 
major, Charles Straiton, son of the Deputy Governor of Edin- 
burgh Castle in Middleton’s time, received Ross’s company. 
In this year a captain-lieutenant was first appointed in the 
Colonel’s company, as had been done in 1665 for the Lieutenant- 
Colonel’s company. On May 29 Captain Maitland was sent 
with his company and a troop of horse to quell a riot in Perth- 
shire and about the same time a quarrel in Dalkeith assumed 
such serious proportions that a party of the Guards had to be 
sent to keep the peace. 

On June 19 the Grenadiers of the Foot Guards were formed 
into a company under the command of George Horne of Ford, 
who had served as a captain of Grenadiers in the Royals and 
was the hero of the gallant sally from Tangier in May 1680, in aid 
of the defenders of Forts Charles and Henrietta. The company 
carried no colours and had an establishment of three sergeants, 
three corporals, two drummers and sixty private men. The 
sergeants were armed with halberts, the corporals and private 
men with fusils and bayonets, similar to those carried by 
dragoons, and they had priming horns, patrontashes or cartridge 
boxes and grenade bags. The badge worn on the caps of the 
grenadiers was a lion’s head with the royal cypher, C.R., en- 
twined. The establishment of the field companies was further 
reduced from ninety to eighty privates to find the men for the 
Grenadier company. In December all companies, including the 
Grenadier company, were lopped of a further ten men in order 
that an additional troop might be provided for Claverhouse’s 
regiment of horse.*¢ 

Cameron had been killed in a skirmish in 1680 and Cargill 
was captured and executed at the time of the passing of the 
detested Test Act, but in 1688 a new leader of the Cameronians 
arrived from Holland in the person of Mr. James Renwick. 
Though disturbances in the Lowlands were as frequent as ever 
and had even spread to the Highlands, the Foot Guards do not 
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appear to have been called out in 1688 and they remained in 
their quarters in Glasgow and Edinburgh. In January 1688 
a further warrant was issued in Edinburgh under the sign 
manual of date December 28, 1682, confirming the precedence 
of the Regiment of Guards. In the following year an important 
change took place in the Regiment. On June 18 the Earl of 
Linlithgow retired in his sixty-eighth year, after fifty years’ 
service, twenty of which had been passed in command of the 
Regiment and seven as acting commander-in-chief of the forces 
in Scotland. He was then made Lord Justice General and the 
Regiment was given to Colonel James Douglas, a younger 
brother of William, Marquess of Queensberry, Lord High 
Treasurer. The new colonel had begun life as a lawyer and, 
after serving in Lockhart’s Regiment, was in 1679 given com- 
mand of the City of Edinburgh Militia. He was present at 
Bothwell Brig, and in 1680 was in command of the Scots Dutch 
Brigade. He was in Holland when he received his new appoint- 
ment, which he took up on August 12, 1684, for we read under 
that date: ‘This day in the Links of Leith, James Douglas, 
brother of the High Treasurer, was received Colonel in place of 
the Earl of Linlithgow, on the head of his regiment: and the 
Felt Marshall carried chains, axes, bolts and all the other injins 
by which delinquent soldiers used to be punished.’ #5 Colonel 
Douglas was an experienced soldier and disciplinarian and he 
at once set about introducing reforms. The same authority 
tells us :— 


‘ Colonel Douglas keips them very hard every day training 
and exercising and studies to get them all of one pitch or 
height, and will let none of them keep their bairds long, or 
to have ill gravats or gravat strings, that they may look 
young and briske, and when they want he buys them new 
ones with their pay, and causes them all to ty their hair 
back with a ribbon, so it cannot blow among their eyes when 
they visie at the fyring; and he discharges any of their 
officers to keip cellars wherby they made the sojers waist 
their pay in drinking.’ * 

Another evidence of Colonel Douglas’s activity is given by the 
muster rolls which show that by October he had discharged no 
fewer than twenty-five ‘ centinels’ from his own company.*? 

On September 1 authority was received from the King to 
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add a drum-major to the establishment and Alexander Innes, 
who had served for many years in the Colonel’s company, was 
appointed with pay at the rate of two shillings a day. In the 
following December a beginning was made with a regimental 
band. Four hautboys with pay at the rate of one shilling a day 
were added to the Colonel’s company, but it was some time 
before a Royal warrant was issued placing them on the establish- 
ment. On May 21 Alexander Urquhart, cadet of Meldrum, 
who had served in the Royals, became captain of the Grenadier 
company in place of Horne, who was given a cornetcy in the 
Life Guards. 

With the close of the year there began what is known as 
the ‘ Killing Time’. Renwick issued an appeal to his followers, 
which the Privy Council took to be a formal declaration of 
war upon the Government, and the Council replied by ordering 
the summary execution of all those taken in the field, who would 
not abjure Renwick. Early in December two men of the Life 
Guards were murdered in West Lothian and on the 12th the 
minister of Carsphairn, a conformist, was killed. Within a 
week one hundred and eight men made an attack on Kirkcud- 
bright, broke open the prison and carried away all the arms 
they could find. Douglas was thereupon sent to Wigtown and 
Kirkcudbright with two hundred picked men of the Guards and 
of Mar’s Regiment. He, with a small party of his men, came, 
on January 28, 1685, into collision with a band of Cameronians, 
who killed Captain Urquhart and two of his men ‘ and had very 
nearly shot Douglas himself dead, had not the Whig’s carabine 
misgiven, wheron Douglas pistoled him presently ’.2° Urquhart 
was succeeded in command of the Grenadier company by 
Captain Thomas Hamilton, cadet of Barlow. On February 2 
Charles II died in Whitehall, and James VII succeeded to the 
throne in such an atmosphere of unrest and fear in Scotland 
as boded ill for the new reign. 
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APPENDIX I 
Roya LETTER ON PRECEDENCE 


CHARLES R. 


For the preventing of all Questions and Disputes that might 
arise for or concerning the Ranks of the several Regiments, Troops 
& Companies which now are or at any Time hereafter shall be 
employed in our Service, and of the several Officers and Commanders 
of the same as well upon Service as in the Field as in all Councils of 
War and other Military Occasions where they shall be called to 
appear in their respective Qualitys ;—We have thought good to 
issue out these following Rules & Directions 

First, as to the Foot, that the Regim* of Guards take place of 
all other Regiments and the Colonell to be allways reckoned and 
take place, as the first Foot Colonel, the General’s Regiment to take 
Place next, the Admiral’s immediately after—and all other regi- 
ments and Colonels to take Place according to the Date of their 
Commissions, 

2°, As to the Horse, That the three Troops of Guards take 
Place before all others, that the Captains take their Rank as eldest 
Colonels of Horse, the Lieuten*® as eldest Majors and the Cornets 
as eldest Captains of Horse, that the King’s Regiment of Horse take 
place immediately after the Guards and the Colonel of it to have 
Precedency immediately after the Captains of the Guards and before 
. all other Colonels of Horse, All other Colonels of Horse to take place 
according to the date of their CoMissions. 

8°, That the Eldest Colonel do on all Occasions Command and 
when there shall be no Colonel upon the Place, then the Lieut Colonel 
of the Eldest Regiment, And in like manner, where no Lieut Colonel, 
The Major, and so down to the Captains and other inferiour Officers. 

4°, That all Officers (under the Condition of a Gener! Officer) 
when they happen to be put into any Garrison shall, during their 
being there, obey the Governt of the same or his Deputys. Given 
at our Court at Whitehall the 12 day of September 1666. 

By his Maj¢® Command 
ARLINGTON. 
These are to certify that this is a 
true Copy of His Maj* Orders. given 
to me 12 September 1666. 
ALBERMARLE, 


(War Office, 89, vol. i. pp. 6 and 7.) 
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APPENDIX II 


NOTIFICATION OF THE IssuE oF NEw CoMMISSIONS TO THE COLONEL 
AND OFFICERS OF THE REGIMENT 


CHARLES R. 


Whereas we have reduced Our Forces to the number they were 
before the Warres, and have appointed the Earle of Linlithgow to 
be Colonell of Our Regiment of ffoote. Wee do think fitt & hereby 
authorize the Earle of Kellie, Lt Colonell of that Our Regiment, 
& the rest of the officers the places they were in before. That is to 
say Sir James Turner, Major, Colonell Urrie first Captaine, & the 
rest of the officers as they are now placed according to Our Estab- 
lishment. Wee shall speedily send them Commissions. At White- 
hall. 29th October 1667. 

By Majesty’s Command 
LAUDERDAILL. 


To His Majesty’s Privy Council in Scotland. 


APPENDIX III 
Sm James Turner’s REMOVAL FROM THE REGIMENT 


CHARLES R. Etc. 


Wee have perused the Report of the Committy appoynted for 
the examination of Sir James Turner his Deportment in the West, 
which Report was approved by you the 20th February last, and 
transmitted to Our Secretary, upon which Wee think fitt to declare 
Our pleasure that Sir James Turner be no more ane Officer in Our 
Regiment. Ye shall therefore call for his Commissions, Wee being 
resolved to give the company that was his, unto the Earle of Kellie, 
and to make Colonell Urrie Major of Our Regiment. 

And Wee further authorize you, to call for Sir James Turner, 
Sir William Bellenden, and others, to ane accompt for moneys and 
bonds levied and taken be them for Church Fynes, to the end that 
as you see cause, you may appoynt that what is untistly taken, may 
be given back, and what remains may be employed upon charitable 
uses. 

At Whitehall 8rd March 1668. 
By His Majesties Command 
LAUDERDAILL. 
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THE Ear oF LINLITHGOwW’s SECOND CoMMISSION FROM CHARLES IT 
AS COLONEL OF THE REGIMENT 


CHARLES R. 


Charles the Second, By the Grace of God, King of Scotland, 
England, France and Ireland, Defender of the faith ete.: To our 
Right trusty and welbeloved Cousin and Councillor, George Earle 
of Linlithgow, Greeting. Wee reposing speciall trust & confidence 
in your Loyalty, courage and good conduct, Do hereby constitute 
and appointe you To command that Our Regiment of ffoote, con- 
sisting of seaven companies, In the quality of Colonell thereof. You 
are therefore carefully & diligently, to performe the duty of Colonell 
& Captaine by exercising the said Regiment in Armes, both officers 
& souldiers & to keep them in good order and discipline. Com- 
manding hereby them to obey you as their Colonell And you are 
punctually to observe such orders & Directions, As you shall from 
time to time, Receive from Us, or others entrusted by Us, According 
to the Discipline of Warre. Given at Our Court at Whitehall the 
19th day of August. 1668 And of Our reigne the 20th yeare. 

By his Mties Command 
LAUDERDAILL. 


APPENDIX V 
Dress oF THE REGIMENT 


CHARLES R. Etc. 


Whereas Wee have thought fitt to give Read Coates lyned with 
white and belts to the Seaven Companyes of Our Regiment of 
Guards, commanded by the Earle of Linlithgow, and to Our Com- 
pany within Our Castle at Edinburgh, commanded by the Earle of 
Lauderdaill, they being obliged to maintaine themselves in Coates 
and Belts fro the future, these are to authorize and require you, to 
pay the Earl of Linlithgow or his order, the soume of eleveene hun- 
dred and eight pounds sterlin, for buying the Coates and Belts for 
the Souldiers, Corporalls and Drummers; the one halfe of the said 
soume, at or before the 10th August next ensueing, the other halfe 
at or before the 10th November next, without further delay. 

As also to take course, that they provide themselves constantly 
in Coates and Belts for the future, for which this shall bee your 
Warrant. 


At Whitehall the 22nd day of May 1669. 
by His Majesties Command 
LAUDERDAILL. 
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ORDER FOR THE GARRISONING OF THE Bass Rock 


CHARLES R. etc. 

Haveing by a letter to Our Privy Councill, ordered the placing 
of a small Garrison in Our Isle of the Basse, consisting of two souldiers 
to be taken out of every one of those seaven Companys of Our 
Regiment of Foot comanded by the Earle of Linlithgow, and of 
four souldiers to be taken out of the Garison of Edenburgh Castle, 
being in all eighteen soldiers, that they should order them to march 
and be transported thither, upon advertisement from you, that the 
place is rady to receave them. Wee doe therefore requyre you 
cause fitt and prepare the duelling place of the said Isle, for receiving 
the said soldiers, and to give us a speedy account of all the other 
particulars contained in Our former letter relateing to the siad 
Island. And haveing thought fitt at this time that these soldiers 
should be commanded by a Serjeant and a Corporall, (whom wee 
have commissionate the Earle of Lauderdaill to name and apoint 
from tyme to tyme), therefor it is Our Will and Pleasure, that you 
order the payment of the said Serjeant and Corporall, at the rate 
of tuentie shillings Scotts money a day to the Serjeant, and at the 
rate of Fourteen shillings Scotts money a day to the said Corporall ; 
as also, in respect the said eighteen soldiers must be at greater 
expenses, liveing in that Island than elsewhere, it is Our pleasure, 
that you add to their present pay, halfe of a crown monthly to each 
of them, and that you adde this off the serjeants and corporalls pay 
with this addition to the souldiers, to Our Establishment signed by 
us for payment of Our Forces in that Our Ancient Kingdome. And 
Wee have thought fitt to allow yeerly, for coals and Candle to the 
siad Garisone, the soume of fifteen pounds sterline, all which pay 
of Officers and Soldiers, and yeerly allowance, you shall order to be 
payed to the Serjeant of the said Garisone for the time being, or to 
any other person whom the Earle of Lauderdaill shall apoint. 


At Whitehall the 7th day of September 1671. 
By His Majeties Command 
LAUDERDALLL. 


APPENDIX VII 
ORDER FoR THE TRAINING OF GRENADIERS IN THE REGIMENT 


CHARLES R. Etc. 


Wuereas Wee have thought fitt for the good of Our service to 
grant a commission of the date hereof to Our trusty and well beloued 
John Slezer Our Cheife Enginier in that Our ancient kingdome of 
Scotland to be also Lieutenant of Our artillery there and to grant 
unto him the dayly allowance of five shillings sterline moe in con- 
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sideration of his paines and charges in attending the said office which 
Wee doe hereby requyre you to add to the establishment of the pay 
of Our present standing forces Wee doe like wise think it fitt for 
Our service that you call before you the said John Slezer and from 
Us give him the following orders and instructions. 

First he is to make tryall of his skill in artillery and fyreworks 
at Our charge before you or such of your number as you shall apoint 
as soon as conveniently he can, and for that you are to cause erect 
for him a laboratory or working hous in Our Castle of Edinburgh. 

Secondly you are to signify to the Earle of Linlithgow and the 
governors of Our Castles of Edinburgh, Stirling and Dumbarton 
that it is Our will and pleasure that the said John Slezer chuse out 
one man of each company of Our Regment of Guards five out of the 
Garissons of Our Castle of Edinburgh three out of the Castle of 
Stirling and two out of the Castle of Dumbarton to instruct and 
train the said men in all things belonging to artillery as gunnery 
casting of hand grannadoes and fyreworks, and that the said John 
Slezer have full power and command over those twenty men till 
they be perfectly instructed, and then he is to chaise others as he 
shall sie cause. 

Thirdly that all the gunners that are or shall be in the forts 
garissones and land forces are to obey the said John Slezer as Our 
Lieutenant of Artillery in all things relating to this office. 

Fourthly that all gunners that shall hereafter be placed in Our 
forts garissones and landforces shall be examined and approven by 
the said John Slezer. . . . 


Dated at Whitehall 4 March 1677. 
LAUDERDALE. 


APPENDIX VIII 
ForMaTION oF GRENADIER CoMPANY 


CHARLES R. Etc. 


Whereas, Wee have appointed a Company of Granadiers to be 
added to Our Regiment of Guard in that Our Ancient Kingdome, 
and another Company of Granadiers to be addede to Our Regiment 
of Foot there, commanded by the Earle Mar, as you will more fully 

rceive by Our letter unto you of the date of these presents; Wee 

ve now thought fitt hereby to authorize and require you to pro- 
vide for, and furnish the said two Companies with such armes and 
other necessaries as are used by and necessary for Granadiers, so 
soone as those Companies shall be formed, in pursuance of the order 
which Wee have sent to Our Privy Council for that effect, etc. 


At Windsor Castle the 19th day of June 1682. 
By His Majeties Command 
MORRAY, 


CHAPTER III 


FROM THE ACCESSION OF JAMES VII TO 
THE TREATY OF RYSWICK 


AMES, DUKE OF ALBANY AND YORK, had as Royal 1685 
J Commissioner imposed the Test Act upon Scotland, and 

seen to its vigorous enforcement upon nonconformists. 
There was then, naturally enough, no change of policy in Scot- 
land when, as James II of England and VII of Scotland he 
ascended the throne and the prosecution, or as they deemed 
it persecution, of the Covenanters continued unabated. James, 
as we have had evidence, was probably a better military admin- 
istrator than any of his subjects, but, obsessed by his faith in 
his prerogative, he was devoid of political sense and proceeded 
with an amazing want of tact and of understanding of his people 
not only to fan the wrath of those who were opposed to him, 
but to alienate the affections of almost every section of the 
Royalists. Though a Scot, he was never crowned at Scone, and 
he took no Scottish coronation oath. In short, he did nothing 
to alleviate the bitterness of the guerrilla civil war, for which 
he was in a great measure responsible. The shooting of John 
Brown in May 1685 by Claverhouse had an effect comparable 
with that of the hanging of the more famous John Brown of 
the American Civil War, and the drowning of Margaret 
McLauchlan and Margaret Wilson near Wigtown a few days 
later made ‘remember the Wigtown Martyrs’ a rallying cry 
of the Cameronians. ; 

James VII’s first Parliament had met in Edinburgh on 
April 28, with Colonel Douglas as a member, and was still in 
session when the discontents culminated in a fresh rebellion. 
Argyll, and a number of Lowland gentlemen who sympathized 
with the Covenanters and abhorred James’s Romanizing policy, 
had taken refuge in Holland and there entered into an intrigue 
with Monmouth. The plans of the conspirators were badly 
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laid. Monmouth was to have landed in England within a 
fortnight of Argyll’s appearance in Scotland, but in fact, while 
Argyll landed on May 8, Monmouth did not reach England until 
six weeks later, and by then Argyll’s effort had petered out, 
and he perished on the scaffold on June 8, six days before 
Monmouth’s army of peasants was routed at Sedgemoor. 
These events naturally had their effect on the Regiment, and 
upon the news of Argyll’s attempt the establishment of the 
ten field companies was raised to one hundred men.!_ As soon 
as Argyll’s attempt was suppressed the King called upon 
Scotland for help against the rebellion in England, and amongst 
the troops ordered south were five companies of the Guards 
under Lieut.-Colonel Wynram, but ere they had crossed the 
Tweed Monmouth’s insurrection had collapsed. 

On July 25 the field companies of the Regiment had been 
mustered, nine at Leith and two at Glasgow, the numbers 
present, not counting the private men or the Grenadier com- 
pany, being thirty-three officers, twenty-two sergeants, thirty- 
three corporals, four hoboys, twenty-two drummers, the surgeon 
and the marshal.* Colonel Douglas reached Whitehall on 
August 1 to discuss a change in the establishment of the Regi- 
ment which had been for some time under consideration. This 
provided for fourteen companies including the Grenadier com- 
pany; the Warrant, dated June 12, came into force on 
November 14, and provided for eighty private men in each 
company. The commanders of these new companies were 
Charles Cairney, who was replaced on August 1 by William 
Charteris, William Oliphant the third son of Patrick, sixth 
Lord Oliphant, and George Barclay, replaced, November 80, 
by Major Robert Middleton. These quick changes and the 
fact that all the new captains were Roman Catholics were a 
sign of the times.? On August 28 General Dalzell died and 
was succeeded by Lieut.-General William Drummond. Colonel 
Douglas thereupon became Master of the Ordnance, with the 
rank of lieutenant-general, while retaining command of the 
Regiment. 

In January 1686 another significant change was made in the 
equipment of the Regiment. The old arms were returned to 
the armoury in Edinburgh, and new muskets, which had been 
purchased in Holland, at a cost of fourteen shillings and sixpence 
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each, were issued. The establishment of each company was 
two sergeants, two corporals, two drummers and eighty sentinels, 
with one additional sergeant in the Grenadier company. Of the 
eighty sentinels sixty were armed with muskets and twenty with 
pikes. On the formation of the Regiment that proportion 
had been two to one, and the musketeers had usually been 
drawn up six deep. Now with an improved firearm and bayonet 
the normal formation was three deep. The thin red line was 
beginning to take shape. 

The rearmament of the Regiment completed, the King 
ordered half of it to Hounslow Heath, where he had formed a 
camp of exercise for his army. The seven companies chosen 
were the Colonel’s, the Major’s, Makgill’s, Straiton’s, Lyon’s, 
Livingston’s, and Maitland’s, and they embarked at Leith for 
Gravesend during the first week in April. The lieutenant- 
colonel remained in command of the seven companies left in 
Scotland. On March 27 orders were issued that the ‘ officer 
in chief commanding the Battalion of our Scotch Guards ’ was 
to quarter in Gravesend for the first three days after arrival.5 
Though no double battalion organization was specifically ordered 
for the Regiment at this time the companies sent to England 
were styled a battalion and called variously ‘ Scotch Guards ’, 
‘Scott’s Guards’ and finally ‘ Scots Guards ’. 

From Gravesend the battalion marched to Greenwich and 
on May 4 through London to quarters about Parsons’ Green 
and Chiswick. The first appearance of the Scots Guards in the 
English capital naturally attracted attention, and General 
Patrick Gordon of Auchleuchries noted in his diary under 
May 4: ‘I went to the City and by the way did meet the Scots 
battalion, marching through the City, well cloathed, armed, 
and disciplined.’* Two days later the King reviewed the 
battalion in Hyde Park, and it thence returned to Gravesend. 
On the 18th Colonel Douglas left for Edinburgh to attend to his 
Parliamentary duties, and on May 26 the battalion again 
marched through London for Hounslow Heath, which it reached 
on May 27. A contemporary plan of the camp shows the 
Scots Guards, now for the first time brigaded with the Grenadiers 
and Coldstream, on the left of the latter, and here as the last 
arrival the Regiment gained its nickname ‘The Kiddies’. 
The uniform of the Regiment on Hounslow Heath is described 
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as ‘red coats, lined with white, white breeches and stockings ’, 
but there is no record when the change from the dark grey 
breeches and stockings of Bothwell Brig was made. King 
James changed the colours of the Regiment to the St. Andrew's 
Cross covering the whole flag on a blue ground, with no other 
device, the colonel’s colour being plain white. These appear 
to have remained the regimental colours until the Union. 

In mid-June some sixteen thousand men were assembled on 
Hounslow Heath. In forming this camp James had a double 
purpose. He desired to improve the training and organization 
of his army, and he wished also to have it handy to overawe 
London. But though he visited the camp frequently he seems 
to have been singularly lacking in understanding the temper 
of his troops. For at this time he did the very thing most 
calculated to strain their loyalty. He sent a Catholic, Talbot, 
Earl of Tyrconnel, to govern Ireland, and Tyrconnel proceeded 
to discharge from the army thousands of Protestants who had 
served the Stuarts well, while he recruited Irish Catholics to 
fill the ranks of the regiments on Hounslow Heath. The indig- 
nation of the Army at this treatment of their comrades was the 
occasion of the song ‘ Lillibullero ’, of which Bishop Burnet in 
his History of Our Own Times, says :— 

‘A foolish ballade was made at that time, treating the 
Papists and chiefly the Irish in a very ridiculous manner 
which had a burden said to be Irish words, ‘‘ Lero-lero-lillibul- 
lero’, that made an impression on the Army that eannot be 
imagined by those who saw it not. The whole Army and at 
last the people, both in city and country, were singing it 
perpetually, and perhaps never had so slight a thing so great 
an effect.’ 


These happenings naturally had their effect upon the men 
of a regiment with strong Protestant connections and memories 
of the Irish Rebellion, and the consequences were not long in 
developing. Indeed, before the seven companies had left for 
England the Foot Guards had been called out in Edinburgh 
to quell a disturbance which arose out of an attack by a mob on 
a party of Roman Catholics returning from Mass. Two civilians 
who were concerned in the affair were tried and sentenced to 
death and a grenadier and drummer of the Guards were court- 
martialled for abuse of the Roman Catholics. The fate of the 
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grenadier is unknown, but the drummer was sentenced to death. 
The two civilians and the drummer were reprieved in the hope 
of obtaining a pardon from the King, who replied that the 
Privy Council should have seen that the sentences were ex- 
peditiously carried out instead of putting upon him the odium 
of ordering the executions. Such events are not forgotten in 
a regiment. Indeed, it would appear that the Protestant 
sympathies of the Regiment were causing some anxiety to 
James’s friends at the time when the seven companies reached 
England. Captain John Drummond, who had commanded a 
company in the Regiment until he was made deputy Governor 
of Edinburgh Castle in 1679, had become a Roman Catholic 
and had been raised to the peerage as Viscount Melfort. On 
May 18 he wrote to the Earl of Moray, who had succeeded 
Lauderdale as Secretary of State: ‘I proposed to the King 
the taking away of the Guards from Leith and sending them 
to Glasgow, and the bringing of a battalion of Mar’s to Edin- 
burgh, but the King and Colonel Douglas would prevent any 
nier danger of inconvenience by quarrels. I am not of that 
opinion, yet we must have patience till we see more of the 
mnatter.’ 7 

Early in August the camp on Hounslow Heath was broken 
up and the Scots Guards again marched through London to 
Gravesend and on to Rochester and Stroud, and in that town 
they passed the winter. During this year Alexander Living- 
ston became Earl of Callender and resigned, his company going 
to John, Earl of Carnwark.* On March 8, 1687, the companies 
in England were moved to Deal, where they embarked for 
Scotland on the 21st, and were mustered on Leith Links on 
April 28, when Captain Lyon’s company was found to have lost 
thirty-seven men by desertion. This was a common military 
crime in England, though the penalty was death, while in 
Scotland, where the extreme penalty was rarely inflicted, 
desertion seldom occurred. The explanation seems to be that, 
James being busy expanding his army, a number of new regi- 
ments were raised, and some commanding officers had little 
seruple in bribing men of other regiments to come to them. 
Lieut.-Colonel Wynram died at the end of August, and Major 
James Murray was promoted in his place, Captain Maitland 
succeeding Murray as major.® 
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Meanwhile a crisis of the first magnitude was rapidly brewing 
in England. The King began an open attack upon the Anglican 
Church, he confiscated benefices and gave them to Roman 
Catholics, removed the fellows of Magdalen Oxford, turning 
that College into a Roman Catholic seminary, and followed this 
by applying to the Army the same policy, in which the Guards 
suffered like the rest. Lieut.-Colonel Murray was removed from 
the Regiment to make a place for a Roman Catholic, Lewis, 
Viscount Frendraught, Captain Hamilton was either removed 
or resigned from the command of the Grenadier company, which 
was given to Lieutenant and Aid-Major Robert Keith, and many 
changes occurred amongst the junior officers. An important 
change of another kind took place on March 28, 1688, when 
on the death of General William Drummond, Douglas was made 
commander of the forces in Scotland, while remaining Colonel 
of the Scots Guards. William of Orange had his agents in 
England, and was in active correspondence with leading Whigs 
and Tories, who were growing more and more disgusted with 
the King’s policy. James, scenting danger, determined to 
revert to his former plan of having a strong force of regulars 
under his hand near London. Consequently on April 5 eight 
companies of the Scots Guards, again called a battalion in the 
English orders, were directed to move to England. They dis- 
embarked at Gravesend on May 14, and on the 25th reached 
Southwark, where they were quartered for a month. On 
June 15 the King reviewed the First and Coldstream Guards 
in Hyde Park, the Scots Guards taking over the duties at 
Whitehall and St. James’s. On June 26 the battalion marched 
through London to Hounslow Heath, where it went into camp 
on the 27th. Three days later the news arrived of the acquittal 
of the seven bishops who had been put upon their trial by James 
for refusing to read his Declaration of Indulgence to Roman 
Catholics, and the jubilation in the camp at Hounslow was as 
great as in the City of London. 

On August 8 the camp at Hounslow was broken up and the 
Scots Guards were ordered to march back to Scotland. While 
the Regiment was on its way it was ordered to remain in garrison 
at Hull, which was reached at the end of the month. The King 
was at last aware of the present danger of revolution, and Hull 
was a likely landing-place for William. On September 27 the 
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King, on the advice of Lord Melfort, who has been described 
as his evil genius, ordered Douglas to march into England with 
all the regular forces of Scotland, except the garrisons of Edin- 
burgh, Dumbarton and Stirling Castles, a policy which was to 
have serious consequences in Edinburgh. Four only of the 
companies of the Scots Guards left in Scotland accompanied 
Douglas, the other two having been sent to the Highlands to 
settle a dispute which had arisen between Macdonald of Kippoch 
and the Clan Macintosh. Douglas marched by Carlisle and 
Preston and reached London on November 6, the Scots Guards 
being quartered in Holborn. There the two detached companies 
joined. The day before William of Orange had landed at 
Torbay, and James thereupon ordered his army to concentrate 
at Salisbury, where Douglas arrived with his men on November 
21. The King had reached Salisbury on the 19th to find that 
a number of his leading officers had gone over to William with 
their men, and the final blow came when on the night of Novem- 
ber 24 his leading soldier, John Churchill, left him. All was 
confusion and James dared not risk a battle. So Douglas was 
ordered back to London, where the eight companies from Hull 
were to join him. When, on the 25th, the Regiment reached 
Andover it was ordered to Maidenhead, where it arrived on 
November 28. 

Meantime the companies from Hull had reached London 
on the 27th, and on December 5 joined the remainder of the 
Regiment at Maidenhead. By then the dissolution of James’s 
army was far-advanced and the Scots Guards were affected 
like other regiments. Pepys in a letter to Lord Dartmouth 
gives an exaggerated account of what happened: ‘ Of the two 
battalions ’, he says, ‘ of the King’s Scotch Guards, quartered 
as I take it at Maidenhead, one of them, Lieutenant General 
Douglas being himself at their head, could not be prevailed with 
by him to the contrary, but to a man officers and all, before his 
very face, abandoned him, and went toward the Prince’s 
forces.’ 1° Actually Douglas refused to sanction the move to 
William’s camp and the greater part of the Regiment obeyed 
him, but he was unable to prevent the secession of four hundred 
men. James fled from London on December 10 and on the 
28rd embarked for France. 

On the 18th William of Orange took possession of Whitehall 
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Palace and the revolution in England was at an end. Douglas 
declared for William, but of his fourteen company commanders 
only six followed his example. James’s weeding out of Protest- 
ant officers had had its effect. In the reorganization of the 
Army which followed on the revolution, Thame was assigned 
as the place of assembly for the Scots Guards, and there on 
December 16 the four hundred men who had gone over to 
William rejoined.11_ At an inspection held at Thame at the 
end of the month more than one thousand men were on parade, 
which shows that there was far less doubt amongst the men than 
amongst the officers as to their allegiance.'* William appointed 
General Douglas Lieut.-General of Foot in Ireland, and the 
command of the Regiment devolved on Major Maitland, Lord 
Frendraught, the Lieut.-Colonel, having joined Claverhouse, 
whom James had made Viscount Dundee and who was to be 
the leader of what became known as the Jacobite cause in 
Scotland. 

The Scots Guards were ordered on January 1, 1689, to move 
from Thame to Chester. The march began on the 9th and 
Chester was reached on the 20th, the average day’s march being 
12 miles. The Regiment expected to go from Chester to Ireland 
and to serve under its colonel. But events decided otherwise, 
and on March 1 it was ordered from Chester to Sudbury, but 
when it reached that place it was diverted to Ipswich, where 
eight companies were quartered, three being sent to Harwich 
and three to Woodbridge. One of William’s objects in coming 
to England had been to get the support of his adopted country 
to the Grand Alliance which he had formed against Louis XIV, 
and as James had fled from England to France, war between 
those two countries became increasingly probable. James had, 
before he fled, issued an order disbanding the Army, and this, 
together with the adhesion of many of the officers to the Jacobite 
cause, caused a good deal of unrest in both the navy and army. 
It was therefore desirable to have a good regiment on which 
the King could rely, at the mouth of the Stour.* 

William wisely entrusted Churchill with the reorganization 
of his military forces, and one of the steps taken in this re- 
organization was to establish officially for the Scots Guards the 
two-battalion organization, which, as we have seen, had been 


* See Appendix II to this chapter. 
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for some time unofficially in existence. From May 1, 1689, 
the establishment of the Regiment consisted of a colonel, 
lieutenant-colonel, major, chaplain, two adjutants, one surgeon 
and two surgeon’s mates, quartermaster, four hoboys and 
drum-major, twelve companies each with a captain, lieutenant, 
ensign, two sergeants, three corporals, two drummers and eighty 
private men: two grenadier companies each with a captain, 
two lieutenants, three sergeants, three corporals, two drummers, 
and eighty grenadiers. The establishment of the 2nd Battalion 
was not, however, completed until the end of this year. 

Ere William and Mary had been crowned a French fleet 
had escorted James to Ireland, where the Catholics rallied to 
his cause. This gave William the opportunity for which he was 
seeking and in May he persuaded his Parliament to declare war 
on France and to bring England into the League of Augsburg, 
as his coalition against Louis XIV was called. With war both 
in Ireland and upon the Continent upon his hands, William 
wisely decided to employ in Ireland mainly his Dutch troops 
and regiments of Irish Protestants, and to send a British expedi- 
tionary force to the Continent. This was the first truly British 
Expeditionary Force to appear upon the Continent of Europe 
since Cromwell’s time, for Charles II’s military enterprises on 
the Continent had been paid for by foreign gold. For the 
command of this force William chose Churchill, whom he had 
made Earl of Marlborough, and it was composed of the 2nd 
Troop of Life Guards, Oxford’s Horse (the Royal Horse Guards), 
a battalion of the Coldstream !* and of the Scots Guards, the 
8rd (Buffs), the 16th (Bedfords and Herts) and the 21st (Royal 
Scots Fusiliers), with three battalions which have no successors 
in the army of to-day, Hale’s, Collier’s and Fitzpatrick’s. A 
battalion of the Ist Guards had been detailed for this expedi- 
tion, but an outbreak had occurred in the Royals, owing to 
William injudiciously appointing Schomberg to be their colonel. 
The Royals were in no mind to be commanded by a Dutchman, 
however distinguished, and a considerable part of the regiment 
rebelled. The 1st Guards were, then, kept in England and the 
1st Battalion of the Regiment took their place in the expedition. 

The War of the League of Augsburg in which the Regiment 
was about to be engaged dragged on for seven years, in a theatre 
of war with which the British Army was to become only too 
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familiar, and it was concerned in the main with sieges and with 
attempts to prevent or raise sieges. At this time roads were 
few and bad, and therefore waterways acquired great importance 
as a means of communication. If the art of road-making had 
lagged, that of fortification had become one of the dominating 
military influences of the time. The practice of the day was 
to fortify every town which commanded any network of com- 
munications, and those parts of Europe, notably Flanders and 
the plains of Lombardy which were rich in waterways, were 
covered with a chain of forts and fortresses. There was another 
reason why Flanders and Northern Italy became at this time 
the chief theatres of war. They were agriculturally rich, and 
as transport was poor and costly to maintain, armies depended 
much upon foraging. As in winter the bad roads became worse 
and there was no foraging to be done, the practice was for 
armies to go into winter quarters from about the end of October 
until the beginning of May. The art of the engineer was ahead 
of that of the gunner, and it took time to breach and carry 
by assault a fortress. So when two armies of about equal 
strength faced each other neither was eager to begin an attack 
upon a fortress, for in such cases, after a covering force and 
troops to protect the communications had been provided, there 
would not be sufficient force left to prosecute a siege successfully. 
It was held to be necessary to reduce fortresses before advancing 
past them in order to secure the communications, and the 
fortresses had to be reduced before the resources of the sur- 
rounding country were exhausted by the besiegers. In these 
circumstances the fortresses being numerous, it was easy to 
avoid battle in the field, and it became the practice not to offer 
battle, except when at a very decided advantage. It happened 
then that whole campaigns would pass in marches and counter- 
marches, each side seeking to draw the other away from some 
place which one of the two desired to besiege. We can under- 
stand, then, why the War of the League of Augsburg lasted 
seven years, why during the seven years there were in Flanders 
only three battles in the field, and why the capture of 
a first-class fortress was regarded as a victory of the first 
magnitude. 

On war becoming imminent the 1st Battalion of the Regiment, 
under Lieut.-Colonel Maitland, embarked at Harwich on April 
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18, arrived at Rotterdam on the 22nd, and reached Bergen-op- 
Zoom on the 25th. It remained there until near the end of 
May, when it joined the remainder of the British force which 
Marlborough had assembled near Maastricht. There it became 
part of an Allied Army of 40,000 men commanded by the Prince 
of Waldeck, while the French had watching the line of the 
frontier of the Spanish Netherlands an army of about equal 
strength, under Marshal d’Humiéres. The French in this year 
were making their main effort on the Rhine, and d’Humiéres 
did not feel it necessary to do more than prevent the siege of 
any of the frontier fortresses, while Waldeck was not strong 
enough until the year was well advanced to undertake any 
enterprise, and he adopted a similar policy. The frontier 
fortresses of the Allies ran along the Sambre by Namur and 
Charleroi and thence through Mons, Tournai, and Ypres to the 
coast at Furnes. On June 80 Waldeck moved his camp to 
Fleurus, and having exhausted the resources of that neighbour- 
hood he moved back to Nivelles on August 9. Thence he 
advanced to the Sambre, which he crossed on August 26 near 
Charleroi, his intention being to move on Philippeville. On 
August 27 he had parties of foragers out near Walcourt covered 
by the 16th Foot and a party of the 21st under Colonel Hodges 
of the 16th, who came into collision with d’Humiéres’ advanced 
guard. Hodges handled his men well and fell back slowly on 
a mill on the outskirts of the little town and was reinforced, 
first by the Coldstream and a Dutch battalion, then by the 
remainder of the British infantry. Marlborough seeing the 
French infantry thoroughly involved in the attack on Walcourt, 
led the Household Cavalry against them in a charge which 
decided the issue. The London Gazette put the French losses 
at two thousand killed and wounded,'* a round figure which 
probably contains some exaggeration. An officer of Collier’s 
who has left a diary of the campaign wrote :— 


‘ Wee lost but about 60 or 70 souldiers and 4 or 5 officers. 
There was taken of the French three or four officers and 
severall souldiers, and there was taken of oures about thirty 
officers and souldiers that were affarigeing. This fortunate 
success gave great encouragement to our armes and doubtles 
much the contrary to the French it being the flower of their 
army that was ruffled.’ 15 
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Amongst the French officers in this action was Villars, whom 
the British were to meet again in many fields. He distinguished 
himself at Walcourt by covering the French retreat. It is often 
said that d’Artagnan the hero of the Three Musketeers was killed 
in this battle, but Dumas’ d’Artagnan was killed in 1678 at the 
siege of Maastricht. A Count d’Artagnan was taken prisoner 
at Walcourt and he may well have been a son of the more famous 
bearer of the name. He appears again against us on the field of 
Malplaquet. Waldeck did not feel capable of undertaking a 
siege of any of the French frontier fortresses while d’Humiéres 
was in the field, so he remained within the shelter of his own 
fortresses and in October went into winter quarters, the Scots 
Guards reaching Ghent on the 22nd, to pass the winter in that 
town. In December the Regiment received permission to 
recruit five hundred men in Scotland,’* and at the same time 
a number of officers were sent home from Flanders to complete 
the establishment of the 2nd Battalion.* 

Early in 1690 an important change occurred in the French 
Army in Flanders. Louis gave the command to the Duc de 
Luxembourg, a man of very different calibre from d’Humieres. 
Luxembourg had his troops ready before Waldeck, and setting 
an example which was followed on the same ground one hundred 
and twenty-five years later by Napoleon, he crossed the Sambre 
near Charleroi early in June and defeated Waldeck at Fleurus, 
while the latter was still in process of concentrating his army. 
The British Expeditionary Force had no part in this battle. 
Indeed, its condition seems to have contributed to Waldeck’s 
defeat. William was still busy in Ireland, his military organiza- 
tion in England had not yet recovered from the effects of the 
revolution, and most serious of all the French had command 
of the sea. On July 9 they defeated a British fleet under Tor- 
rington off Beachy Head. Fortunately almost at the same 
time (July 11) William gained a decisive victory on the Boyne 
and James fled from Ireland. These events had their effect 
upon the British troops in Flanders, for they were left without 
drafts or any renewal of equipment and therefore spent most of 
the year in garrison, the Scots Guards after a few changes of 
station returning to Ghent for the winter. Luxembourg after 
his victory at Fleurus dismantled the fortresses of Lessines and 
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Grammont, and thus cleared the line of the Dendre for operations 
by his cavalry, which was superior to that of the Allies, but he 
did not attempt the siege of any of the frontier fortresses, and 
the late autumn found the opposing forces in much the same 
position as they had been in the spring. 

With the campaign in Ireland over, William was now able 
to devote his whole attention to the war on the Continent, of 
which he became both the political and the military leader. 
He had arranged for the dispatch of reinforcements from 
England which included six battalions of foot, amongst them 
the Ist Guards and the 2nd Battalion of the Scots Guards. 
This battalion had, after the Ist Battalion had left for the Con- 
tinent, been moved to Scotland to recruit, and it embarked at 
Leith early in February under the command of Lieut.-Colonel 
George Makgill.* These reinforcements brought the strength 
of William’s army up to 45,540 men. The best account of 
these campaigns has been left us by Edward d’Auvergne, then 
chaplain of Bath’s regiment (the Lincolns), who later became 
chaplain of the Scots Guards.}7 

Luxembourg, as in the previous year, was ready first, and 
early in March began to besiege Mons, which had fallen by the 
end of the month, before the Allies could intervene. William’s 
army was now superior in numbers to Luxembourg, but the 
latter skilfully avoided battle and several months passed in 
manceuvre and counter-manceuvre without result. Early in 
July the Allied army was at Gembloux, where it was further 
reinforced by the arrival of the Landgrave of Hesse with his 
forces. William then passed the Sambre a few miles east of 
Charleroi and reached Gerpinnes, ten miles south-east of Char- 
leroi, only to find Luxembourg too strongly posted opposite to 
him to invite attack. Here in camp at Gerpinnes and in sight 
of the enemy occurred two events of interest to the Regiment. 
The question having arisen whether the precedence conferred 
on the Scots Guards in 1666 and confirmed in 1688 held good 
out of Scotland, King William confirmed the double rank of 
lieutenant-colonel in the army for the captains of the Scots 
Guards, a privilege which James had conferred on the Ist 
and Coldstream Guards in 1687. At the same time the double 
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rank of captain was conferred upon the lieutenants of all three 
regiments of Guards.1® The other event was the illness and 
death of General Douglas. He had rendered distinguished 
service in Ireland on the staff of the Duke of Schomberg and had 
commanded two brigades at the Battle of the Boyne. William 
had rewarded his services with the command of an English 
regiment, and, since regiments were then usually called after 
their colonel, this has probably been the reason for the statement 
of Walton and other authorities that a battalion of the Scots 
Guards served in Ireland and was at the Battle of the Boyne. 
Douglas was brought over to Flanders at the end of the campaign 
in Ireland and given command of the Guards Brigade. He was 
attacked by fever in the camp at Gerpinnes and taken to Namur, 
where he died. The Duke of Schomberg, son of the famous 
marshal who had been killed at the Boyne, succeeded him in 
command of the brigade, and General Ramsay became colonel 
of the Scots Guards.}* 

Ramsay was the third son of George, 2nd Earl of Dalhousie, 
and he had as a young man served for some time in the Regiment 
as a cadet. He had served like many of his brother Scots 
in Holland, where he had risen to the command of a Scots 
Dutch regiment. He accompanied William’s expedition to 
Torbay and was employed in Scotland against Claverhouse’s 
rising. In 1689 he had been present at the defeat of Killie- 
crankie and had succeeded in withdrawing one hundred and 
fifty men from the rout which followed Claverhouse’s charge, 
and with them rejoined General Hugh Mackay. The mention 
of Mackay and Killiecrankie brings us to the next development 
of the infantry bayonet. Mackay had seen that Claverhouse’s 
success was due to the fact that his musketeers had not becn 
able to fix their plug bayonets quickly enough after firing, and 
he demanded a bayonet which could be left on the musket with- 
out interfering with fire. This demand produced the ring 
bayonet, first introduced into the grenadier companies, and with 
it the gradual disappearance of the pike. When the 2nd 
Battalion of the Regiment was preparing to embark for Flanders 
an order was issued on February 18 reducing the number of 
pikes to fourteen per company. During the remainder of the 
campaigning season of 1691 William was unable to catch the 
wary Luxembourg at a disadvantage, and towards the end of 
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September the army went into winter quarters, the Scots 
Guards going to Bergen-op-Zoom. 

The French, with the advantage of unity of command and 
a homogeneous army, were at the beginning of each campaigning 
season the first in the field. Louis XIV early in 1692 decided 
to take advantage of the breach, which Luxembourg had made 
in the Allied system of fortifications by the clearing of the Dendre 
and the capture of Mons, and to make his main effort in Flanders. 
He therefore reinforced Luxembourg, bringing his army up to 
120,000 men, Luxembourg, moving before William was con- 
centrated, detached Marshal Boufflers to besiege Namur and 
himself with the main body covered the siege. Boufflers opened 
his trenches on June 1, under the eyes of Louis, who, as was his 
practice, arrived to superintend the siege of an important for- 
tress, which promised to be successful. The citadel of Namur 
fell on June 22 before William could intervene. This was a 
severe blow to the Allies, for it gave the French control of the 
Sambre, while the moral effect of the loss of an important 
fortress was in those days great. After the capture of Namur 
Luxembourg moved to Brussels in order to draw William away, 
while Vauban got to work to repair and improve the fortifica- 
tions. Moving parallel to Luxembourg, William reached Hal 
on the Senne on August 2, Luxembourg being then five miles 
to the south-west with his right on the Senne, near the village 
of Steenkirk. 

William smarting under the loss of Namur was determined 
to bring Luxembourg to battle, and chance gave him an oppor- 
tunity. One of Luxembourg’s most reliable spies was caught 
and with a pistol at his head was made to write to his com- 
mander-in-chief that the Allies were sending out large foraging 
parties the next morning, but that nothing serious was intended. 
The next morning before daylight William advanced to an 
attack which should have succeeded, if the troops had been well 
handled, for Luxembourg was completely surprised. He had 
had to leave a large garrison in Namur, owing to the bad state 
of the roads much of his artillery was not yet up, and Boufflers, 
with his command, was still at some distance. In front of the 
French right lay a wood and through this the Allies advanced, 
led by an advanced guard of six battalions under the command 
of the Duke of Wurtemberg. If Wurtemberg’s attack had been 
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made promptly and he had been promptly supported by the 
main body, victory would almost certainly have been won, but 
he delayed attack to open a formal bombardment, which told 
Luxembourg what was afoot. William had made the mistake 
of putting his cavalry at the head of his main body and there 
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was no room for it to deploy between the exit of the wood and 
the advanced guard, so the horse merely blocked the way for 
the foot. 

These delays enabled Luxembourg to bring up Boufflers, 
who was seven miles away when the battle started, and Wurtem- 
berg’s attack, made with great dash when once begun, particu- 
larly by the British infantry, had only been partially successful 
when the French reinforcements appeared. On Boufflers’ 
arrival William ordered a retreat, gallantly covered by the 2nd 
Battalion 1st Guards, the Ist and 16th Foot. Throughout the 
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battle the Scots Guards, being in the main body, were helpless 
spectators of the events and do not appear to have fired a shot. 
The Regiment suffered a few casualties from artillery fire and 
d’Auvergne says that its Quartermaster, David Logan, was 
killed. Luxembourg, thankful to have escaped defeat at 
Steenkirk, remained for the rest of the campaigning season 
quietly watching the frontier, while William, to repair his 
losses, brought out fifteen battalions from England. The 
British troops were mainly posted in the frontier fortresses, 
the 2nd Battalion Scots Guards going on September 1 to 
Bruges, where it was joined by the Ist Battalion at the end 
of the month. 

Early in the campaigning season of the following year 
Boufflers was detached to Germany and Luxembourg, thus 
weakened, could do no more than watch William, who had 
assembled his army in May in a strongly entrenched camp at 
Parck, near Louvain. William’s army in this camp comprised 
twenty-five squadrons of British cavalry and twenty-five batta- 
lions of British infantry, including both battalions of Scots 
Guards, the British strength being about 17,000 in the Allied Army 
of 60,000. The twoarmies remained watching each other until 
the beginning of July, when Luxembourg started to manceuvre 
William out of his strong position and to force him to make 
detachments. The French commander sent off a part of his 
army to besiege Huy, and William moved to the rescue of that 
place, but arrived toolate. Luxembourg then threatened Liége 
and Maastricht, which induced William to send reinforcements 
to both places, and with the remainder of his army, reduced to 
about 50,000 men, William took up a position between the 
Little Geete and the Landen stream near Landen in order to 
prevent the investment of Liége. Luxembourg, calling in his 
detachments, advanced to attack with an army now 80,000 
strong. 

William had been busy strengthening his position. His 
right rested on the marshy valley of the Little Geete, which was 
swollen by floods, and thence ran through the villages of Laer 
and Neerwinden to the Landen brook at Neerlanden. The front 
between Neerwinden and the Landen was strongly entrenched, 
and the village of Rumsdorp was held as an advanced post 
before the left flank. Neerwinden was the key to the position, 
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for from it ran the only road by which the army could retreat 
over the swollen Geete. Seeing this, William gave to his 
British Guards the post of honour. For upon Luxembourg’s 
approach on July 29 he sent a brigade of Guards, composed 
of the Ist Battalion 1st Guards, the 2nd Battalion Scots 
Guards and 2nd Battalion Dutch Guards to reinforce the 
Hanoverian infantry at Neerwinden and posted another Guards 
Brigade composed of the 2nd Battalion 1st Guards, the Ist 
Battalion Scots Guards and the 1st Battalion Coldstream Guards 
in the trenches immediately east of the village. After the usual 
bombardment, the French began by attacking the villages of 
Laer and Neerwinden, and followed this with an assault upon 
the advanced post at Rumsdorp. Both the first and second 
attacks were repulsed, but being renewed with great vigour 
and in superior numbers, part of the village of Rumsdorp was 
carried, its defenders rallying on the north side, and in Neer- 
winden the Ist Battalion of the Ist Guards was for a time 
driven from its ground, but upon being supported by the 2nd 
Battalion Scots Guards it was able to re-form. Luxembourg 
still had his French and Swiss Guards in reserve, and with these 
he launched another attack on Neerwinden and on the trenches 
east of the village held by the Ist Battalion Scots Guards. 
These attacks also were repulsed, but the pressure on his vital 
centre being so great, William withdrew troops from his left to 
reinforce it. The King indeed saw that with a single bridge 
available for retreat defeat might mean disaster, and he inspired 
the defence by the example of his personal gallantry. 
D’Auvergne says: ‘ The King narrowly missed three musquet 
shots, one through his periwig, which made him deaf for a 
while; another through the sleeve of his coat, which did no 
harm; the third carried off the knot of his scarf, and left a 
small contusion on his side.’ 2° Despite the gallantry of the 
King and his men, Luxembourg’s superior numbers at length 
prevailed, for the Marquis d’Haricourt reached the field with 
twenty-two squadrons from Huy, and seeing that William had 
weakened his left he charged and broke through, forcing the 
Allies to retreat in a confusion which might have been disastrous 
had not the French been too exhausted to pursue effectively. 
The French captured seventy-six canon and eight mortars, 
twenty-two colours, forty standards and three guidons. 
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Amongst these was the lieutenant-colonel’s colour of the 
Regiment, which was with the 2nd Battalion in Neerwinden. 
It hung in Notre Dame, Paris, with the other captured colours 
until 1789, when they were all destroyed during the Revolution.*? 
The Allies captured from the French nineteen colours and thirty- 
seven standards, proof of the bitterness of the fighting. The 
losses of the Scots Guards, particularly in the 2nd Battalion in 
Neerwinden, were heavy. Captains John Mudie, Archibald 
Hamilton, Lieutenant Andrew Johnstone, and ensigns Abraham 
Verent and James Lundie were killed; Lieutenants Thomas 
Scott, Andrew Keirie, James Douglas, eldest son of the late 
colonel, Francis Sinclair, and Simon Corsar, and Ensign James 
Campbell were wounded. Lieutenants Thomas Scott and 
William Sharp were appointed to the vacant companies.** On 
September 1 Edward d’Auvergne was transferred from Bath’s 
regiment to be chaplain of the Scots Guards. Luxembourg 
followed up his victory by capturing Charleroi in October, and 
the armies then went into winter quarters, the Scots Guards 
returning to Bruges. 

In the spring of 1694 two companies, one of them a grenadier 
company, were added to the Regiment, and Lieut.-Colonel 
Maitland was made colonel of Leven’s regiment (King’s Own 
Scottish Borderers), Lieut.-Colonel Makgill succeeded Maitland 
as first lieutenant-colonel, and Major Robert Murray became 
second lieutenant-colonel. On June 20, when William was in 
camp with his army at Roosbeck, he altered by warrant the 
arrangement made by James VII determining the precedence of 
English and Scottish troops by the date of their formation. 
The new warrant stated that a ‘Scots Regiment coming upon 
the English Establishment should take rank with other regi- 
ments from that time ’.?* 

The French had at the end of the campaigning season of the 
previous year captured Furnes, near the coast, and had, during 
the winter, established an almost complete trench barrier from 
that place along the Lys and Scheldt to Mons, and thence through 
Charleroi and Namur to Huy on the Meuse. In order to gar- 
rison this long line Luxembourg had been obliged to reduce 
his field army to about 69,000 men, while William had increased 
his to about 90,000. After much manceuvre and counter- 
manceuvre William eventually succeeded in drawing the French 
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towards the Lys and he thereupon laid siege to and captured 
Huy, which fell at the end of September. This, the first success 
William had won, though small, had an inspiriting effect on the 
army, which went into winter quarters feeling that at last the 
tide of war was turning. The Scots Guards again found them- 
selves at Bruges. An event more important than the capture 
of Huy occurred during the winter, for in December the Duc de 
Luxembourg, who in four successive campaigns had out- 
manceuvred William, died. He was succeeded in command of 
the French Army in Flanders by the Duc de Villeroi, destined 
to be for many years an unsuccessful opponent of British arms. 

During the winter William had still further increased the 
strength of the Allied Army, which at the opening of the cam- 
paign numbered about 125,000 men, of which the British con- 
tingent amounted to 29,000. With a considerable superiority 
in numbers over Villeroi, William at once set about repairing 
the reverses of the previous years. He began by threatening 
attack on the French defences on the Lys, and having thus drawn 
Villeroi to the west he marched rapidly eastwards towards 
Namur. This was then one of the most formidable fortresses 
of the day, and its comparatively easy capture by the French 
in 1692 had been due to the fact that Louis had succeeded in 
bribing the governor. Its works had been designed by the 
famous Dutch engineer Coehorne and, on its capture by the 
French, these had been repaired and improved by Vauban. 
They were in three parts; north of the town there was an 
extensive system of outworks on the heights of Bouge, next 
came the main defences of the town, strengthened by a formid- 
able wet ditch, and lastly in the angle between the Sambre and 
the Meuse stood the citadel. The defenders of Namur were 
commanded by Marshal Boufflers. 

William opened trenches against the Bouge works on July 8, 
and began the bombardment on July 10. In the besieging 
force was a Guards brigade of five battalions, composed of two 
battalions of the Ist Guards, the Ist Battalion of the Cold- 
stream, the Ist Battalion of the Scots Guards, and the Ist 
Battalion of the Dutch Guards. The 2nd Battalion of the 
Regiment was with the covering force and took no part in the 
siege. The main attack on the Bouge works was entrusted to 
General Ramsay’s division, composed of the Guards Brigade 
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and Erle’s brigade. By the evening of July 17 the bombard- 
ment had prepared the way for the assault, which was delivered 
the next night. Erle’s brigade was then in the trenches and it 
was arranged that the Guards Brigade should relieve it and lead 
the assault, supported by the 14th and 16th Foot of Erle’s 
brigade. Of this the first successful attack delivered by British 
infantry on the Continent, an attack in which the Regiment 
and its colonel played a notable part, d’Auvergne has left us a 
spirited account :— 


Major General Ramsay ordered none of the Battalions 
should fire till they could put their Pieces in the Enemies 
Palissades, and to march with their Arms shouldered ; which 
he saw executed himself. The Guards marched very boldly 
with their arms shouldered, and sustained the Enemies Fire, 
till they come up to the Palissades, and then they gave a full 
fire, which put the French in some confusion: Nevertheless 
they still disputed the Retrenchment ; and after a little time 
they were forced to quit it, and the Guards remained Masters 
of the Palissades. The Enemies Palissades being gained, the 
Major General ordered our Men to break them, and to get 
into the covered way: Our Soldiers being flushed were very 
eager to go forward without bidding: Having gained the 
covered way, nothing could hold them; but they went on 
very furiously and attacked the Palissades of the second 
covered way which they gained after a short dispute, and the 
Enemies were in such Consternation that they abandoned 
them ; all that their officers could do, could not keep them 
up, but our men got in with them and pursued them Sword in 
Hand among all their Forts which they had upon the Brow 
of this Hill and as down to the very Counterscarp of the Tower 
before the Porte de Fer. ... The Guards came off about 
midnight, and marched back to the Camp of Teplowe, where 
they came very early in the morning after having gained a 
very great Reputation in the Attack: For whereas they 
were only to gain the outer covered way, by the disposition of 
the Attack ; yet they beat the Enemies from all the Retrench- 
ments they had upon this Hill and pursued them among their 
Forts down the Hill to the very Porte de Fer, where most of 
them were killed at the very Palissade; but several of our 
Men that had advanced so far were made Prisoners; among 
the rest Lieutenant Colonels Pierce and Morrison, Captains of 
the Second Regiment of English Guards, Ensign Atkins 
of the same Regiment, and Ensign Ross of the Scots Guards, 
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and several Soldiers. Major General Ramsay who had the 
conduct of the Attack, had his Horse wounded under him 
with a Musket-shot, and his Servant’s Horse was killed just 
by him with a Canon-ball, which came very thick from the 
Castle, which fired over the Town here. He had the thanks 
of the King for this great success, who was present at the 
whole Action, and the Compliments of the chief Generals, 
and Prince Vaudement writ him a Letter of Congratulation 
upon this occasion.’ *4 


After this gallant assault the King wrote to the Duke of 
Shrewsbury : ‘ Two days ago I was obliged to attack the lines 
which the enemy had constructed to cover their works; and 
we forced them with vigour. All the troops displayed con- 
siderable courage, and particularly the five battalions of the 
Guards, the English, the Scotch and the Dutch, who attacked 
on the right.’ #5 The losses in the Guards were heavy and 
amounted to thirty-nine officers and five hundred and forty- 
three men killed and wounded, while three officers and forty- 
one men, who had dashed ahead of their comrades, were taken 
prisoner. In the Scots Guards, Captain Francis Sinclair, 
lieutenant of the grenadier company, and Ensigns Walter 
Borthwick and George Ross were killed ; Lieut.-Colonel Thomas 
Hamilton, captain of the grenadier company, Captain David 
Sutherland, and Ensign James Lister were wounded. 

The next step was the attack on the main defences of the 
town. In this there took place the attack on the covered way 
leading to the bastion of St. Roche in which Uncle Toby received 
his famous wound.** This attack was led by the grenadier 
companies of all the regiments on August 2, and resulted in the 
surrender of the town two days later, General Ramsay sending 
Captain Mackartney of the Regiment to open negotiations. 
Boufflers then withdrew with 7,000 men into the citadel, which 
fell on September 1. 

After the fall of the town the Ist Battalion Scots Guards, 
with the main part of the besiegers, went to reinforce the 
covering army, leaving as did the other battalions its grenadier 
company to take part in the siege of the citadel. The covering 
army was occupied until the citadel fell on September 1 in 
forestalling Villeroi’s attempts to relieve the place. The 
Regiment then went back to winter quarters at Bruges. On 
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December 18 Lieut.-Colonel George Makgill was given command 
of a regiment in England. Lieut.-Colonel Murray then became 
the only lieutenant-¢eolonel of the Regiment, Captain George 
Mackartney, eadet of Blaiket, succeeding Murray as major.*? 

The capture of Namur and of a Marshal of France had 
aroused great enthusiasm in England and excited hopes that 
this long-drawn-out war was at last to bring some substantial 
results, but Louis foiled these expectations by threatening an 
invasion of England, which compelled William to send home 
twenty battalions, including both battalions of the Regiment. 
Having achieved his purpose, Louis proceeded no further with 
his attempt, and after some delay at Gravesend ten only of the 
twenty battalions, amongst them the 2nd Battalion of the 
Regiment, under Major Mackartney, were disembarked. The 
1st Battalion returned to Flanders, where nothing of any 
importance was achieved by either side during the remainder 
of the year. 

On May 80, 1697, Lieut.-Colonel Murray was promoted to 
command another regiment and Major Mackartney took his 
place as lieutenant-colonel. Walter Corbet was brought in from 
the Scots-Dutch brigade to be major of the Scots Guards 
and command Murray’s company. On June 1 the 2nd 
Battalion, having received drafts from Scotland, returned to 
Flanders, but ere it arrived the French, weary of the war, had 
opened negotiations for peace. During these negotiations the 
operations in Flanders were perfunctory, and eventually in 
September the Treaty of Ryswick was signed. This treaty left 
matters much as they were at the beginning of the war. William 
had succeeded in checking the growth of French power, but he 
had failed in his main purpose, the establishment of an effective 
balance of power in Europe, in which France under Louis XIV 
was still dominant. But this war in which the Scots Guards 
won their first battle honour had taught the French to respect 
the British infantry, who now only awaited a leader worthy of 
them to establish their reputation for all time. 
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APPENDIX I 


List or OFFiceRs OF THE REGIMENT TO WHOM COMMISSIONS WERE 
ISSUED ON THE ACCESSION oF JAMES VII 


No. I Company. 
James Douglas, Colonel. 
Robert Murray, Captain-Lieutenant. 
John Lothian, Ensign. 


No. II Company. 
John Wynram, Lieutenant-Colonel. 
William Crichton, Lieutenant. 
George Wynram, Ensign. 


No. III Company. 
James Murray, Major. 
Patrick Ogilvie, Lieutenant. 
Patrick Auchmontie, Ensign, 


No. IV Company. 
George Makgill, Captain. 
Henry Straiton, Lieutenant. 
Alexander Hamilton, Ensign. 


No. V Company. 
Charles Straiton, Captain. 
James Dalmahoy, Lieutenant. 
John Crichton, Ensign. 


No. VI Company. 
Patrick Lyon, Captain. 
William Hay, Lieutenant. 
Alexander Livingston, Ensign. 


No. VII Company. 
Alexander Livingston, Captain. 
Robert Dobie, Lieutenant. 
Archibald Douglas, Ensign. 


No. VIII Company. 
John Hay, Captain. 
James Maitland, Lieutenant. 
Archibald Steuart, Ensign. 
1 
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No. [IX Company. 
James Maitland, Captain. 
Robert Keith, Lieutenant. 
William Maine, Ensign. 
No. X Company. 
William Innes, Captain. 
Sir David Moncrieffe, Lieutenant. 
Samuel Wynram, Ensign. 
Grenadier Company. 
Thomas Hamilton, Captain. 
Robert Somerville, Lieutenant. 
William Davidson, Lieutenant. 


Staff Officers 
Robert Kirk, Aide-Major. 
James Maitland, Quarter-Master. 
John Baillie, Surgeon. 
John Strachan, Marshal. 
From the Drumlanrig Papers. 


APPENDIX II 
Loyalty oF THE REGIMENT To Kine Wim III 


Extract from War Office Letter Book. Reference 4/1, folio 125, at the 
Public Record Office, Chancery Lane. 


WaiIrTEHALL 19th March, 1689. 
To Masor Marr.anp, 

His Majesty is extreamely well satisfied with the orderly marching 
and dutifull behaviour of the Regiment of Scotts Guards under your 
command, and does think it for his service that they continue their 
march as was at first intended to Sudbury and Ipswich according 
to the enclosed order and route. His Majesty has likewise sent a 
supply of money for the Regiment and has ordered some to bee 

y at Ipswich upon your arrivall there. Ihave moved his Majesty 
to permit you for one day to come to town to give him an account 
of the Regiment and for setling the officers of the Regiment, but 
his Majesty depends so much upon your fidelity and good conduct 
as not to spare you from the Regiment, being well assured that your 
presence conduces extreamly to the keeping them in good order. 
His Majesty does therefore think it now convenient, that you send 
him an account in writing of what may concern the Regiment, and 
of what officers are removing and fitt to be preferred. 

I have had no news as yet of the Regiment of Dumbarton only 
that they are all returned except 400 to their colours, who will cer- 
tainly be cutt off by the troops that are sent in pursuit of them, or 
by the country people in virtue of the enclosed proclamation which 


is already dispersed in all places. 
W. BLAYTHWAITE. 
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APPENDIX III 


Orper FoR THE COMPLETION OF THE ESTABLISHMENT OF THE 2ND 
BaTTaLION OF THE REGIMENT 


Extract from War Office Letter Book. Reference W.O. 26/6, at the 
Public Record Office, Chancery Lane. 


Our W. & pleasure is That you direct the Officers of our Regiment 
of Scotts Guards hereafter mentioned, viz: Major MacGru1, Earl 
CarnwarTH, Capt. Ocitvie, Capt. SomERvILLE, Capt. William 
Dovuctias, Capt. James Doucxas, Sr. John Kerru, Lieutenant 
Barrp, Lieut. Montcomery, Lieut. Ronoup, Lieut. HENDERSON, 
Lieut. MaxweE.., Lieut. Lrvincston, Lieut. Wynrarne, Ensign 
Archibald Stewart (sic), Ensign John Stewart (sic), Ensign Joun- 
sToN, Ensign MaxweE.., Ensign DauzELL, Ensign CAMPBELL & 
Ensign Peyton to come into England from the places of their respec- 
tive Commands for the completing and forming a Battalion of the 
said Regiment to consist of seven Companies of 80 Private Soldiers 
in each Company according to our Orders in that behalf. 

Given at WHITEHALL this 12th day of December, 1689 in the 
first year of our Reign. 

By His Majesties Command. 


To Our Rt. Ty a Rt. Wy. Cousin and Councillor 
John Earl of Martsorow, 

Lieut.-Genl. & Commander-in-Chief 

of Our Forces in the Low Countrys. 


APPENDIX IV 


OrpER FOR THE EMBARKATION OF THE 2ND BATTALION OF THE 
REGIMENT FOR FLANDERS 


Whereas we have directed that the Battalion of our Scots 
Guards now in Scotland with our Regiments of Foot commanded by 
Major General Mackay yourself and the Earl of Angus, to be trans- 

rted to Ostend with all possible expedition. Our will and pleasure 
is that you forthwith repair to Scotland and take all necessary care 
for the immediate shipping and transportation of the said Battalion 
and Regiments ecooringly. Giving us an account upon your 
arrival there of the readiness the Regiments shall be in to embark 
and the shippe to receive them on board for our information and 
such further directions as may be requisite. 


To George Ramsay Esq. Colonel of one of our Regiments of Foot 
11 December 1690. 
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APPENDIX V 
Pay oF THE REGIMENT, 1697 
Establishment for the pay of His Majetie’s Standing Forces and 
garrisons in the Kingdom of Scotland, according to 886 days in the 


year, commencing the first day of January 1698 for the 9th year of 
His Majetie’s reigne. Dated Kensington, November 80, 1697. 


His Masestie’s REGIMENT oF Foot Guarps 


Sterling 

per diem per annum 
To the Colonell as such £012 0 £201 12 0 
Lieutenant Colonell as such 070 117 12 0 
Major as such 050 84 0 0 
Two adjutants 4s. each 0 8 0 184 8 0 
Two quarter Masters 4s.each 0 8 O 184 8 0 
Drum Major 016 25 4 0 
Surgeon and Mate 05 0 84 0 0 

£2 6 6 £781 4 0 

One Company 

Captaine £0 8 0 £184 8 0 
Lieutenant 040 67 4 0 
Ensigne each 8 0 50 8 0 
Two sergeants 1s. 6d. inde 0380 50 8 0 
Three Corporals 1s. inde 0 8 0 50 8 0 
Two drums each Is. inde 020 8812 0 
Fifty seven Sentinels 7d. each 118 8 558 12 0 

£216 8 £945 0 0 


Fourteen companys more belonging to the foresaid Regiment of 
Foot Guards at the same rates. 


One Company of Granadeers 


Captaine £0 8 0 £184 8 O 
Two lieutenants 4s. each 080 184 8 0 
Two sergeants 1s. 6d. each 0 8 0 50 8 0 
Three Corporals each 1s. 0380 50 8 0 
Two Drummers each 1s. 020 8812 0 
Fifty seven Granadeers each 
7d. inde 118 8 
£217 8 £6116 0 
Total for the Regiment £47 7 6 £15,918 0 0 


Metin ee of 
fede an’ ta Yur | 


FACSIMILE PAGE FROM THE DIARY OF AN OFFICER OF THE REGIMENT, 1691 


SND 
Digtzed y GOOgle Gr 
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APPENDIX VI 


Diary oF THE MOVEMENTS OF THE ScoTs GUARDS FROM THE DATE 
OF THEIR DEPARTURE FROM EDINBURGH IN 1688 TO OCTOBER 
1691 


From a MSS. range of an Officer of the Regiment, name unknown,* 
the possession of the Regiment. 

The only Perey in which the Regiment was ccapeped during 
this period was the action of Wallcourt, August 17-27, but the 
diary is of interest as showing the extreme deliberation of the 
manceuvres of the period. A day’s march rarely exceeded ten miles, 
and there were long periods in which the only movements were 
changes to quarters a ER w miles distant, apparently for convenience 
of pasate This helps us to appreciate the revolution in mobility 
which Marlborough brought about twelve years later. There can 
be little doubt but that the fact that he was an eyewitness of most of 
these futile manceuvres contributed to the change. 

(The dates are Old Style, ten days to be added for New Style.) 


Hier begineth Ane Exact Account of our Wholl Travels in Her 
Majesty’s Regiment of Scotts Guards from Edinburgh 1688 
1688 
May 
Sat ye 5 to Shippbord 
Tue ye 8 Saile 
Mun ye 14 Landed at Gravesend 
Thur ye 24 to Derford (Deptford) 
Fry ye 25 to Southwark 
Jun 
Teus ye 26 to Lambert (Lambeth) 
Wens ye 27 to Hunslo Camp 
August 
Wen ye 8 to Barnett 
Sat ye 11 to Waire 
Mun ye 18 to Roystoun 
Teus ye 14 to Huntingtown 
Wens ye 15 to Peterborg 
Fry ye 17 to Burn (Bourne) 
Sat ye 18 to Slefford (Sleaford) 
Mun ye 20 to Linkhorn (Lincoln) 
Teus ye 21 to Kerktown (Kirton) 
Wen ye 22 to Barton 
Fryd ye 24 to Hull 


* A full description of this diary, which is a work of art, by the late 
Mr. Bohun Lynch, son of Mrs. Trueman Lynch, who presented the 
diary to the Regiment, appeared in The Connoisseur in 1918. The 
author of the diary is there called Colonel Malcolm of the Scots Guards, 
but I have been unable to trace any officer of that name as belonging 
to the Regiment during the period covered by the Diary. 
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1688 
November 
Thu ye 15 to Barton 
Fry ye 16 to Kirktown 
Sat ye 17 to Linkhorn 
Mun ye 18 to Slefford 
Sun ye 19 to Burn 
Teus ye 20 to Peterborg 
Wen ye 21 to Huntingtown 
Fry ye 23 to Royston 
Satt ye 24 to Waire 
Sun ye 25 to Waltham 
Teus ye 27 to London 
December 
Teu ye 4 to Hunslow 
We ye 5 to Maidenhead 
Mun ye 10 to Colbruck (Colnbrook) 
Fry ye 14 to Peter Chalfund (Chalfont St. Peter) 
Sat ye 15 to Berkhamsted 
Wen_ ye 26 to Thaem (Thame) 
Januar 1689 
Wen ye 9 to Bukingham 
Thu ye 10 to Tossester (Towcester) 
Fry ye 11 to Daventrie 
Sat ye 12 to Coventrie 
Mun ye 14 to Cousine (Coleshill ?) 
Teus ye 15 to Liechfield 
Thu ye 17 to Stafford 
Fry ye 18 to Niew Castell (Newcastle under Lyme) 
Sat ye 19 to Nantwich 
Mun _ ye 21 to Westchaster (Chester) 
March 
Wen ye 6 to Nantwich 
Thu ye 7 to Niewcastell 
Fry ye 8 to Stafford 
Sat ye 9 to Liechfiled 
Mun ye 11 to Ederston (Weddington) 
Teu ye 12 to Leterwath (Lutterworth) 
We ye 18 to Herburg (Market Harborough) 
Fry ye 15 to Houndhill (Oundle) 
Sat ye 16 to Huntingdon 
Mun ye 18 to Bedfford 
Wen ye 20 to Royston 
Thu ye 21 to Saffren Walden 
Fry ye 22 to Everhill (Haverhill) 
Sat ye 28 to Longmilford 
Sun ye 24 to Ipswich 
April 
Thu ye 18 to Shipbord at Harwich 
Sat ye 20 sailed 
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April 1689 


Sun 


Sat 


ye 21 Ancor at Briell (at the mouth of the Maes opposite the 
Hook of Hol ) 
ye 22 to Rotterdam 
ye 25 to Bergen op Zoom 
J 


june 
ye 2 to Henburg (Huibergen) 
8 to Baschalt 
4 to Womelgham (outskirts of Antwerp) 
5 to Duffrell (Duffel) 80 miles in 8 
ye 6 to Kierberg (Keerbergen E. of Maines) days. 
7 to Tilleluk (Thil donck) 
8 to Loveldaell (Leefdael S.W. of Louvain) 
9 to Roosebek (Roosbeek) 
ye 20 to Judoigne 
aga to Perwys (Perwez) 


ye 1 to Tongeren (Tongrines) 
ye 18 to Mella (Millet 8 miles N.W. of Fleurus) 
ye 25 to Nivell 
ye 27 to Tresigne (Trahegnies) 
ye 29 to Fontgue (Fontaine I’Evéque) 
August 
ye 11 to Monthingy (Montigny le Tilleul) 
ye 12 to Hamsukin (Ham-sur-Heure) 
ye 18 to Bersse (Berzée) 
ye 14 to Vallcourt (action of Wallcourt August 17) 
ye 19 to Jerpyn (Gerpinnes) 
ye 22 to Monsiny (Montigny sur Sambre) 
ye 29 to Godie (Gossilies) 
September 
ye 4 to Mella 
ye 5 to Jenapp (Genappe) 
ye 9 to Boisseigneur Ilac (In the Forest of Soignies) 
ye 14 to Hall 
ye 15 to Limberg (Lemberg) 
ye 19 to Enghien 
ye 28 to Sylly 
ye 26 to Cantbron (Cambron St. Vincent) 
October 
ye 9 to Syllie Base (Bassilly) 
ye 10 to Griersberg 
ye 11 to Bulingham (Baelegeim) 
ye 12 to Ghendt 


Anno 1690 Jun 


Sat 
Sun 
Mun 
Tue 
Thur 


ye 21 to Boat 

ye 22 past Dondermonde (Termonde) 

ye 28 Humberk (Hoboken) 

ye 24 Landed 

ye 26 Dighem Camp (Anderghem just E. of Brussels) 
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Anno 1690 
July 
Teu 22 to Lavine (Louvain) 
Wen 28 to Walswaver (Wavre) 
25 to Jenapp 
Teu 29 to Boisseigneur Ilac 
August 
Teu ye 8 to Hall 
Fri ye 22 to St. Quintinus Lenek (Lennick St. Quentin) 
Octobre 
Sat ye 4 to Lebeck (Lebbeke) 
Son ye 5 to Dendermond 
Mun ye 5 By water to Gent. 
Anno 1691 
March 
Fry ye 21 to Wollingham (Wetteren) 
Sat ye 22 to Eckelgham (Hekelgem 8 m. S.E. of Alost) 
Sun ye 25 to Brussell 
Apryl 
Mun ye 7 to Eckelgham 
Teus ye 8 to Walingham 
Wens ye 9 to Ghent 


May 
Wed ye 28 to Anderlecq (just W. of Brussels) 
Jun 


Sun ye 17 to Dighem (Anderghem) 
Mun ye 18 to Bethlehem (Berthren just S.E. of Louvain) 
Wen ye 20 to Parc 
Thur ye 21 to Bovushan (Beauvechain) 
Sat ye 23 to Opprbay (Opprebais) 
Teu ye 26 to Gemblous 
July 
Fri ye 19 to Fleury (Fleurus) 
Sat ye 20 to Gerpgn 
Sat ye 22 ve Battel orda (see p. 57) 
ugu: 

Teu ye 7 s Court (Cour sur Meuse 8 m. S. of Charleroi) 
Fri ye 20 to Beaumont 
Sat ye 21 back to Court 

Beaumont blown up 21 
Thu ye 28 to Goigny (Gougnies) 
Fri ye 24 to St. Gerard (7 m. E. of Gougnies) 

September 

Teu ye 5 to Verlain (Verlaine 8 m. E. of Fleurus) 
We ye 6 to Mella 
Fr ye 8 to Boissigneur Ilac 
Sat ye 9 to Luimberg 
M ye 11 to Enghein 
Th ye 14 to giste Enghien (Petit Enghien) 
Fry ye 15 Ath 
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Anno 1691 

September 
Mun _ ye 18 to Leuffe (Leuze) 
We ye 20 to Cambron 
Fri ye 22 to Antre (Attre 8 m. S.E. of Ath) 
Sun ye 24 to Giste Enghein 
Sat ye 9 to Ninov 

October 

Sun 4 to Dilberg (Dilbeek just W. of Brussels) 

5 to Bussell 

7 to Bergen op Zoom 

Note.—During August and September William III made a series 

of unsuccessful attempts to draw Luxembourg away from Mons 
which the latter had captured in March. 


APPENDIX VII 


THE EXERcISE OF THE MusQuETT 
Periop 1689-1692 
From THE Diary OF THE SAME OFFICER 


Musquetteers take notice, to exercise your musquet. 
At this word of command the Pykes are to order their Pykes, 
Order your Musquets. 
Shoulder your Musquets. 
Joyn your right hand to your Musquets. 
Poyse your Musquets. 
Joyn your left hand to your Musquets. 
Take your Matches. 
Blow your Matches. 
Cocke your matches. 
Try your matches to ye middle of your pans. 
Guard your pan with your two foremost fingers. 
Blow your matches. 
At this command the Pykemen advance their Pykes. 
your pans in presenting. 
At this the Pykes present. 
Fyre. 
Recover your armes. 
Uncocke your match with your thumb. 
Putt them in their place. 
Blow off your burnt powder. 
Handle your Prymers. 


e. 

Shutt your pan with a full hand. 

Blow off your loose cornes. 

Cast about your Musquets to your Sword-syde. 
Handle your Charges, 
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Open them with your teeth. 

Putt powder in the barrell. 

Take the bullet from your mouth. 
Colfein from your hatt. 

Draw forth your rammers. 

Hold them up. 

Turn and shorten them at your breast. 
Putt them in the barrell. 

Ramme down your Charge. 

Recover your ram-i 

Hold them up. 

Shorten them to your breast. 

Put them in their places. 

Joyn your right hand to your Musquets. 
Poyse your Musquets. 

Shoulder your Musquets. 

Order your Musquets. 


APPENDIX VIII 


Norte By Mr. ANDREW Ross ON THE PRECEDENCE OF OFFICERS 
OF THE Scots GUARDS 


In Sir F. W. Hamilton’s History of the Grenadier Guards, vol. i. 
p. 289; in Colonel Mackinnon’s History of the Coldstream, vol. i. 
pp. 290 and 211, and vol. ii. p. 801 ; in Colonel Ross of Bladensburg’s 
Continuation of the History of the Coldstream, p. 20; and in Mr. 
Dalton’s work, vol. ii. p. 216, are a series of statements and refer- 
ences to authorities the substance of which is that the precedence 
of the Captains was conferred in the Grenadiers and Coldstreams in 
1687 and not in the Scots Guards until 1691. While the various 
quotations from the authorities there given may be accepted as 
correct, the inference drawn from them is unwarrantable. 

As an explanation of the distinction conferred upon his regiment, 
Sir Frederi ick makes certain observations which no doubt truly 
explain the reason why precedence was granted in England to the 
Grenadiers in 1687. Precisely similar events happened in Scotland. 
All the Captains of the Scots Guards, like those of the Grenadiers, 
were officers who had earned field rank in the old Regular Army. 
Linlithgow, Turner, and Urry we know to have been old Royalist 
officers. Thomson and Currier are described as Colonels and Knights 
in 1667, and when the Civil War literature comes to be examined, 
no doubt references to the service of these two officers as well as to 
those of Colonel Borthwick will be found. We may be sure it was 
not in the Cromwellian Army they gained field rank. The question 
of precedency first arose in Scotland in connection with certain regi- 
ments of horse and foot levied in 1666 about the time of the Pent- 
land Rising and disbanded in 1668. Many of the field officers of 
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these short-lived corps had like those in the Guards served in the 
Civil Wars, among them being men like Sir George Monro, who was 
the second in command of Glencairn’s army, the last which kept 
the field for Charles in Scotland. Precedency disputes waxed hot 
and ultimately were settled by a series of orders and directions 
issued by the Privy Council on 15th January 1667. These orders 
are printed at length in Old Colours, pp. 85-6. No. 10 is as follows :— 

10 Ordaines that the Chieff field officers of the King’s Regiment 
of the Guards present, command in Cheiff and give orders in field 
and garrsson, to horse and foot, quhairsoever they are.’ 

In 1688 a special warrant relating to rank and precedency in the 
Scottish Army was issued under sign manual of Charles II. The 
first article conserves the privileges of the Guards and the warrant 
then proceeds to deal with the Army at large. 

Orders and Regulations were issued under the sign manual of 
King James VII on 22 April 1686. In the third article the privileges 
of the Guards were again conserved. No other warrants or orders 
relating to precedency have been discovered in the present search, 
but those extracted prove that the officers of the Scots Guards have 
held the right of precedency since the year 1667. 

Colonel Mackinnon is the author responsible for the statement 
that the Captains of the Scots Guards first obtained priority in 1691, 
and in ignorance of what is contained in the Scottish Records he has 
been naturally followed by Sir Frederick Hamilton, Colonel Ross, 
and Mr. Dalton. But Colonel Mackinnon is refuted by the very 
authority he cites, which is the warrant quoted at vol. ii. of his work, 
p. 801, signed by King William III at Gemblours, 9/19 July 1691. 
An examination of that warrant shows that it has no reference to 
Captains at all, but to Lieutenants, and not to Scots Guards Lieu- 
tenants only, but to the Lieutenants of all the three regiments. 

To avoid confusion it will be as well to remember that two orders 
or sets of orders were issued. The first a ‘ Warrant’, dated Gem- 
blours, 9/19 July 1689, quoted in full by Mackinnon, and the second 
series of ‘ significations ’ quoted by Mr. Dalton in detail, pp. 187-91 
of vol. iii. of his book. All refer to one thing only, the rank of 
Lieutenant in the three regiments. If there be a warrant in existence 
relating to the Captains of the Scots Guards it has never been quoted. 
Surely such a warrant could hardly have been overlooked by Mr. 
Dalton in his laborious and useful work. 

Turning now to d’Auvergne, we find his statement to be: ‘ The 
captains of the Foot Guards were ordered totake rank as Lieutenant- 
Colonels in the army in this camp and had commissions given them 
accordingly.’ Colonel Mackinnon, impugning the accuracy of the 
old chapbas, writes, ‘ by the W.O. Com. Books it appears that the 
rank of Lieutenant Colonel to the Captains of the Scots Guards was 
now first granted by King William ’, and in proof of his statement 
he refers to the Gemblours warrant in favour of the Lieutenants ! 
What, then, really happened? This probably. The three regi- 
ments, each in possession of privileges which held good in their 
respective countries but not ‘ in this Camp ’, found themselves in one 
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box, and procured not new warrants but new commissions; the 
issue of the significations to the Lieutenants being the only public 
announcement of the confirmation of the former privileges. 
D’Auvergne must have been made perfectly aware by his own 
regiment of its rights and there is little doubt that his narrative is 
substantially an accurate record of what took place. 

Even should a warrant of 1691 be disinterred conferring the rank 
of Lieutenant-Colonel upon the Captains of the Scots Guards, it 
will not affect the merits of the question. It must be kept in view 
that all those events took place before 1707 and are to be regarded 
exclusively in the light of Scottish practice and precedent. In 
Scotland the privilege was conferred in 1667 by the Privy Council, 
the highest Executive authority in the country, and confirmed by 
signs manual in 1688 and 1685; in England it was bestowed in 
another form but not until the year 1687. Each country followed its 
own usages but the priority in date remains with the Scots Guards. 


ANDREW ROSS. 
Eprivsuren, 
20 April, 1897. 


CHAPTER IV 


FROM THE PEACE OF RYSWICK TO THE 
DEATH OF KING GEORGE I 


N October 8, 1697, the King directed the Privy Council 
O of Scotland to receive from Flanders on the Scots 

establishment the two battalions of Scots Guards and 
Row’s regiment in place of certain regiments which he directed 
were to be disbanded. In November the Regiment accordingly 
embarked from Holland for Hull, and after a short stay in that 
town marched to Scotland, reaching its native country in the 
course of December. 

Scotland had accepted King William as a political necessity, 
recognizing in him the leader of the Protestant cause, but he 
inspired no affection north of the Border, where his acceptance 
of Episcopacy in England damped enthusiasm for his person. 
Asuccession of bad harvests added to the general discontent, and 
the memory of the massacre of Glencoe rankled. At the same 
time the need for economy caused drastic reductions in the Army, 
A number of regiments were disbanded, and in the Scots Guards 
the establishment of sentinels was reduced to fifty-five per com- 
pany, and in the following year to thirty-six. Thus, while the 
causes of unrest were increasing, the means available for main- 
taining order were reduced, a condition of affairs which was 
shortly to have its influence upon the history of the Regiment. 

Early in 1699 General Ramsay was appointed Commander- 
in-chief in Scotland. His predecessor, Sir Thomas Livingston, 
afterwards Viscount Teviot, had incurred the King’s displeasure 
and was removed. Ramsay succeeded to a difficult task, for 
the failure of a rash enterprise in which Scotland was deeply 
interested, brought discontent to a head. The success of the 
East India Company had fired the imagination of merchant 
adventurers, and a Scot named Paterson conceived the idca of 
organizing an expedition for trading with Panama. The 
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original plans were wrapped in mystery, but the King was 
supposed to have approved the scheme, and much good Scots 
money was forthcoming. This Darien Expedition, as it was 
called, was ill planned and ended in a complete and disastrous 
failure, which in Scotland was attributed to the machinations 
of the East India Company. The King was held to be respon- 
sible, and profiting by his unpopularity the Jacobites, who had 
been quiet for several years, began openly to drink King James’s 
health. Rumour succeeded rumour from Darien, and when in 
June 1700 a report reached Edinburgh that the Spaniards had 
been repulsed at Darien the mob turned out and broke the 
windows of those houses which were not illuminated. Within a 
week came the news of the surrender of the Darien Expedition 
to the Spaniards and Scotland was stirred to the core. In 
Whitehall there was serious apprehension of a Jacobite rising, 
and this possibility was viewed with greater anxiety as events 
on the continent of Europe made it of vital importance that the 
King should have behind him a united people. In October 
Charles II of Spain died, and his will gave the succession of the 
Spanish throne to Philip, grandson of Louis XIV. Louis 
promptly accepted the legacy and sent Philip to Madrid, to 
the accompaniment of the famous boast of the Spanish ambas- 
sador in Paris, ‘ There are no more Pyrenees.’ Thus William’s 
attempts to construct a balance of power were rudely disturbed. 

Louis’s next action was to violate the Treaty of Ryswick by 
seizing the frontier fortresses of the Spanish Netherlands from 
Namur to Ostend, but even this high-handed proceeding hardly 
roused England, while in Scotland it was regarded with complete 
apathy. In neither country was there any desire to help 
William’s Dutchmen by going to war, and the most the King 
could persuade the English Parliament to do was to send twelve 
battalions to Holland, on the understanding that they were to 
act strictly defensively, while the Scots Parliament was induced 
to transfer a number of its battalions to the Dutch establish- 
ment. Indeed, it is very probable that William would have 
failed to bring England into his continental combination against 
Louis had not that monarch on the death of James VII com- 
mitted the blunder of recognizing his son as King of England. 
This aroused the country to fury and preparations for war were 
at once begun. 
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While these were in progress, William, riding in the grounds 
of Hampton Court Palace, on March 4, 1702, was thrown from 
his horse, which tripped over a molehill. He broke a collar- 
bone, and this and the shaking he received proved too much 
for a frame weakened by illness. He died four days later and 
‘the little gentleman in velvet’ became for years a favourite 
Jacobite toast. 

Marlborough, one of the few leaders of the time who really 
understood William’s policy, had sufficient influence with Queen 
Anne to ensure its continuance and England entered on the 
War of the Spanish Succession. Louis’s recognition of the ‘Old 
Pretender ’ as James VIII was followed by active intrigue with 
the Jacobites in Scotland, who had been much encouraged by 
recent events, and the Government did not dare to weaken 
further the Scottish garrison. So it came about that the Scots 
Guards were kept in their own country while the English Guards, 
under Marlborough, were winning honours on the continent of 
Europe. In this year a seventeenth company was added to the 
Regiment. It was given to the Master of Stair, who became 
2nd Lieutenant-Colonel. 

In the next year the anxieties of the Government were 
increased by the discovery of what became known as ‘the 
Queensberry plot’. Simon Fraser, armed with a letter from 
Mary d’Este, widow of James VII, gained access to the Duke 
of Queensberry, then High Commissioner. Fraser, before 
showing the letter to Queensberry, addressed it to the Marquis 
of Atholl, who promptly denied that he had had any relations 
with the exiled royal family, and challenged Queensberry to 
explain his dealing with Fraser. This created a great sensation 
and in the inquiry which was instituted two officers of the 
Regiment, Major Corbet and Captain Macleod, were involved, 
but the incident was closed by the resignation of Queensberry. 
The investigation into the Queensberry plot had disclosed the 
strength of the Jacobite party in the Highlands, and early in 
1704 measures were instituted for more effective control of the 
North. The defences of Fort William were strengthened, its 
garrison was increased, and the establishment of the independent 
companies for duty in the Highlands was raised. 

In 1681 there had been some talk of adding a Highland 
company to the Regiment for duty in the disturbed districts 
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in the North, when the task of patrolling the Highlands was 
given to Mar’s regiment. Now the original intention was 
resumed and a Highland company was added to the Regi- 
ment, the warrant running: ‘Major Duncan Mackenzie to 
be captain of the Company added to the Regiment of Foot 
Guards whereof Lieutenant General George Ramsay is Colonel. 
Which company is destinated and appointed by us for the 
security of the Highlands and the adjacent country against 
thefts and depredations.’! The company was composed of 
the captain, two lieutenants, two sergeants, two corporals, one 
piper, and fifty sentinels, ‘all of them chosen Highlanders, 
clothed in their convenient proper Caledonian Dress, and armed 
with Broad Swords, Targets, Guns, Pistols and Durks, alias 
Daggers ’.* This is the first recorded instance of a piper appear- 
ing on the official establishment. In the remaining companies 
the captains could still, if they desired, provide a piper at their 
own expense. 

In August the whole of Europe was amazed at the news of 
the victory at Blenheim. For forty years the armies of France 
had triumphed on the battlefields of Europe, and an occasional 
reverse such as the loss of Namur had not diminished faith in 
their invulnerability. Now their best troops had been defeated 
in the field, and a Marshal of France had been taken prisoner. 
The political effect of this at home was to establish Queen Anne 
firmly on the throne, to damp effectively the rising hopes of 
the Jacobites in Scotland, and to bring the union of England 
and Scotland into the realm of practical politics. The negotia- 
tions for union were brought to a head in the Parliament which 
assembled in Edinburgh on June 18, with John, Duke of Argyll, 
as Commissioner. Argyll handled the proceedings with skill 
and tact, and on September 21 an act was passed empowering 
the Crown to appoint commissioners from Scotland to treat with 
commissioners from England concerning a union of the King- 
doms. In the same month General Ramsay died as the con- 
sequence of a drinking bout in which he engaged with the Earl 
of March. The issue of a commission for an appointment of his 
successor was delayed, probably because it was desired to 
await the issue of the negotiations for union, and the first 
lieutenant-colonel, William, Earl of Dalhousie, was for nearly 
two years in temporary command. 
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During 1705 the scope of the war on the Continent had 
spread. The capture of Gibraltar by Rooke in August had been 
followed by the first of many sieges of the Rock in which British 
troops were concerned. In March 1705 the siege was raised by 
the defeat of the blockading squadron by Admiral Leake, and 
this success was followed by Peterborough’s dramatic capture 
of Barcelona in October, and by the conquest of Catalonia and 
Valencia. Another Allied force under Lord Galway was in 
Portugal, and in this there was a considerable British contingent. 
The Allies were determined to extend their success in the Spanish 
Peninsula by bringing their candidate for the throne of Spain, 
the Archduke Charles, to Madrid. But for this reinforcements 
were needed and in Scotland Lord Mark Kerr was commissioned 
to raise a new regiment for service in Spain, its non-commissioned 
officers being found from the Scots Guards,? who provided two 
men from each company. Meantime the commission appointed 
to negotiate the union had reached an agreement, and in Septem- 
ber the Duke of Queensberry arrived from England as High 
Commissioner to obtain the ratification of Parliament. The 
Edinburgh mob was not disposed to welcome union and both 
battalions of the Regiment were ordered to the city to maintain 
order. Their duties appear to have been long and arduous, for 
we find that up to January 16, 1707, when the Act of Union 
was passed, the High Commissioner could not move without 
escort, and was compelled to make his parade from Parliament 
to the Cross ‘ through two lines of musqueteers and went from 
there to the Abbey, the Horse Guards surrounding his coach, 
and if it was dark, for the greater security a party of the Foot 
Guards likewise ’.4 When all was over the sergeants, corporals, 
and sentinels of the Regiment received a gratuity of two months’ 
pay ‘for their extraordinary pains, fatigues, and attendance ’ 
during the last sittings of the last Scottish Parliament.® 

On April 25, Lieut.-General William, second Marquis of 
Lothian, was appointed Colonel of the Regiment * as a reward 
for his support of the Act of Union, and on December 24, the 
Scots Guards came on the British establishment, pursuant to 
an order issued on April 26.7. The strength of the Regiment at 
the time of transfer was fifty-one officers, thirty-four sergeants, 
fifty-one corporals, thirty-four drummers and six hundred and 
twelve sentinels, being thirty-six in each of the seventeen com- 
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panies. The Highland company was not included. The facings 
of the Regiment were made uniform with those of the English 
Guards, a change from white to blue, while the St. Andrew’s 
Cross of Scotland, and the St. George’s Cross of England were 
combined in the Union flag as the colours of all three regiments 
of Guards. 

After the union the Regiment was kept for some time in 
Scotland and for good reasons. Louis throughout the war had 
his eye on the Jacobites in Scotland in the hope of creating a 
diversion in his favour which would keep England busy. But 
Marlborough’s victories of Blenheim in 1704 and of Ramillies 
in 1706 had kept James’s friends in Scotland quiet. In 1707 
a change in the fortune of war had taken place. Marlborough’s 
Dutch and German allies, finding their security no longer 
menaced, had become apathetic, while France was roused by the 
disaster to her arms at Ramillies to make energetic preparations 
for defence. The result was that in 1707 little was achieved in 
Flanders, while in Spain, where Galway had for a brief period 
established Charles in Madrid, the Duke of Berwick, a natural 
son of James VII, almost annihilated Galway’s army, which 
included a composite battalion of English Guards, at Almanza, 
on April 25. 

These events caused Louis to prepare during the winter for 
an enterprise in Scotland, and in the spring of 1708 twelve 
French battalions embarked at Dunkirk for that purpose. 
Marlborough got early news of what was afoot and dispatched 
ten battalions from Flanders, while the Earl of Leven, the 
Commander-in-chief in Scotland, assembled such troops as he 
could gather, including both battalions of the Regiment, on 
the links of Leith to meet the invader, who never appeared, 
for he was driven off by a British fleet under Admiral Byng. 

This attempt aroused England to fresh efforts in the prose- 
cution of the war, and one result was that the establishment of 
the Regiment was increased. An additional company was 
raised and was given to Patrick Moncrieff, despite a protest 
from Lieut.-Colonel Duncan Mackenzie that his independent 
Highland company should be included in the establishment of 
the Regiment. At the same time the strength of the remaining 
companies was increased and on March 6 the strength of the 
Regiment was returned as fifty-four officers, fifty-four sergeants, 
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fifty-four corporals, thirty-six drummers, and twelve hundred 
and sixty men. In this year was begun a practice which later 
became common, and the first English gentleman, Robert Blunt, 
a page of Queen Anne’s, to receive a commission in the Regiment 
was appointed an ensign. 

The year 1708 was one of almost uninterrupted success for 
the Allies. Marlborough’s victory at Oudenarde on July 11 was 
followed by the invasion of France and by the investment and 
capture of Lille on December 9. Louis had been compelled to 
abandon the war in Northern Italy and this had enabled Eugene 
to unite his army with Marlborough’s, while in the Mediterranean, 
Sardinia and Minorca, with the important harbour of Port 
Mahon, had been captured from the French. Louis, reduced to 
great straits, opened negotiations for peace, but these fell 
through when the Allies demanded that he should use French 
troops to drive his grandson from the throne of Spain. It was 
therefore decided, early in 1709, to revive the operations in 
Spain, which had languished since Almanza, and at the end of 
April, the Jacobites showing no signs of activity, the Marquis 
of Lothian was informed that a battalion of nine companies of 
the Scots Guards was to form part of an expedition destined to 
capture Cadiz. 

Orders for the 1st Battalion, under the Earl of Dalhousie, 
to embark at Leith arrived on June 18, but being delayed by 
contrary winds it did not reach the Downs until the second week 
in July, when it was ordered to Spithead to join an expeditionary 
force of one regiment of cavalry and nine battalions of foot 
which was assembling under Major-General Wills.° The ex- 
pedition reached the Tagus in October, when Lord Galway, 
who still commanded in Portugal, decided that it was not strong 
enough to make the attempt on Cadiz, and it was then sent 
round to Catalonia to join the force under Field-Marshal Count 
von Staremberg which occupied that province. There the 
1st Battalion spent the winter, during which Staremberg began 
serious preparations to lead once more the Archduke Charles 
into Madrid. 

By the summer of 1710 Staremberg’s force numbered 25,000 
men, the strength of the British contingent under Lieut.-General 
Stanhope being 4,800. Till then, the operations begun in May 
had been confined to skirmishes on the frontiers of Catalonia, 
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for Staremberg did not feel strong enough to advance against the 
Spanish Army, which under the Marquis de Villadarias numbered 
22,000 men, and had its headquarters at Lerida. In July, 
Staremberg, having received reinforcements which brought his 
army up to the strength mentioned, invaded Aragon, and cross- 
ing the Noguera he engaged the Spanish Army on July 27 at 
Almenara and drove it back in a brilliant little action in which 
Captain Alexander Montgomery of the Regiment received 
wounds from which he died. King Philip, who was with his 
army, retreated on Lerida, where he replaced Villadarias by 
the Marquis of Bay, and then fell back slowly on Zaragoza. 
Staremberg, following up, captured Lerida and Fraga, and then, 
advancing up the valley of the Ebro, came on August 15 into 
contact with Bay’s rearguard. Four days later Staremberg 
crossed the Ebro, brought Bay to battle under the walls of 
Zaragoza, and defeated him. The town surrendered that even- 
ing, and after waiting there for eight days to replenish his 
supplies Staremberg set out for Madrid, which he reached on 
September 21, the Archduke Charles joining him there on 
September 28. Then, as in the case of Galway’s occupation 
of Madrid in 1706, the troubles of the invaders began. The 
Castilians had no great love for Philip, but they would not 
yield to an army of foreign Protestants, and a large part of the 
population of Madrid followed Philip to Valladolid, where he 
had no difficulty in raising recruits. Louis on hearing the news 
of Zaragoza sent Vendéme, one of his best generals, to aid his 
grandson, and he, uniting to the Spanish Army the French 
garrisons of Navarre, was soon at the head of an army superior 
to Staremberg’s. 

Meanwhile Staremberg had sent Stanhope from Madrid with 
orders to march down the Tagus to the bridge of Almaraz, 
where he was to join hands with reinforcements from Portugal. 
But Vendéme, who divined the object of his march, succeeded 
in forestalling him, and Stanhope was forced to fall back on 
Toledo. Vendéme, who had now with him French and Spanish 
troops numbering more than 25,000 men, moved up the Tagus 
to Talavera de la Reina, where he camped on ground which a 
century later was the scene of Marshal Victor’s defeat by 
Wellington. 

As the Spaniards remaining in Madrid had made no effort 
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to conceal their hostility to the Archduke Charles, and as sup- 
plies were running short, Staremberg resolved to evacuate the 
capital. His army had suffered much from sickness and its 
strength was reduced to some 16,000. Recalling Stanhope, 
therefore, he marched up the left bank of the Tajuna, disposing 
his force for convenience of supply in three columns in accordance 
with the number of contingents of which it was composed. 
On December 6 the main body halted at Cifuentes. Stanhope’s 
column, which included the 1st Battalion of the Regiment and 
numbered about 4,000 men, formed the rearguard and was sent 
across the river to Brihuega. There it was about a day’s march 
from the remainder of the force. 

Although his column had been persistently dogged by hostile 
cavalry for two days, a fact which he had duly reported, Stan- 
hope was ordered to halt for a day in order to collect supplies. 
Neither he nor Staremberg seem to have realized the peril 
which overhung the rearguard, for Vendéme was hurrying on 
their tracks. Stanhope, believing that no danger threatened 
him and that the enemy was several marches distant, neglected 
to take the most ordinary precautions for the safety of his force, 
and had to pay the usual penalty for such neglect. Suddenly, 
to his utter astonishment, Vendéme, whose infantry had covered 
the ground at phenomenal speed, appeared upon the scene, and 
by nightfall on December 8 Stanhope realized that he was en- 
trapped in Brihuega by a force whose numbers were at least 
four times greater than his own. But he was a man of courage 
and rose to the occasion. Refusing a summons to surrender, 
he sent at dark the ill news to Staremberg by his aide-de-camp, 
and began preparations to maintain his ground in the hope 
that succour would arrive. But the little town was not easy 
to defend. It was overlooked on three sides from hills within 
gun and musket range, its streets were narrow, and round it 
was an ancient Moorish wall, unflanked and ill-suited for defence. 
The wall was soon loop-holed, banquettes constructed, entrench- 
ments dug and gates barricaded, and by morning the place was 
in some state to resist attack. But during the night Vend6me 
had brought up his artillery and by nine o’clock the next morn- 
ing his batteries had opened fire on the town. The wall was 
soon breached in two places, and at 8 p.m. 4,000 grenadiers 
attacked and strove to gain an entrance to the place. They 
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were repeatedly driven back by the well-directed fire of the 
British troops, but while this combat was proceeding a mine, 
which had been driven from a house adjacent to the wall, was 
sprung, and so provided a third and at first unnoticed breach. 
Large bodies of the enemy penetrated the defences, but they 
too were driven back, and for four hours the brave defenders, 
in spite of overwhelming odds, held their own. Ammunition 
then began to fail, and though the message for help had reached 
Staremberg at 11 p.m. the night before, no signs of him were 
seen. 

The situation was desperate, and at 6 p.m. Stanhope beat 
the chamade. Thus he with his little force became prisoners of 
war after a struggle which will bear comparison for bravery and 
resolution in hopeless circumstances with any in the annals of 
the British Army. It is satisfactory to record that where all 
fought so heroically and where so much praise was merited the 
Scots Guards were reserved for special mention by Stanhope. 
The defenders had hit hard, for the enemy’s losses were actually 
greater than the total number of the defenders. Those of the 
Regiment are not definitely known, but may be inferred from 
the return of prisoners of war. Lieut.-Colonel Henry Verrier 
was killed, and Alexander MacLean, cadet of Torloisk, lieutenant 
of the grenadier company, and Lieutenant John Maxwell died 
of wounds. About thirty-two other ranks were killed or died 
of wounds. Fifteen officers and 252 other ranks were made 
prisoners of war.* 

Staremberg, who did not march until the morning of 
December 9, arrived on the scene too late to help, but en- 
gaged Vendéme the next day on the plains of Villa Viciosa. 
Although at one period of the fighting his force, which numbered 
only 12,000 men, was in imminent danger of defeat, he succeeded 
in converting the engagement into a drawn battle. On the 11th, 
however, he was forced to retire, leaving most of his own guns, 
and those which he had taken from Vendéme, behind him on the 
field. Thus, except for a few minor skirmishes, ended the War 
of the Spanish Succession in the Peninsula. Philip remained 
on the throne of Spain, but Marlborough in other and more 
fortunate fields had achieved the major object of the war. 
The domination of Europe by Louis XIV was ended. 


* See Appendix I to this Chapter. 
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During 1710 there were fourteen promotions and appoint- 
ments among the officers of the Scots Guards. On January 1, 
Lord Dalhousie and Lieut.-Colonel John Steuart were made 
brigadier-generals. The former died during the year in Spain 
at a date and place unknown, and on his death Lieut.-Colonel 
Steuart became first lieutenant-colonel of the Regiment, while 
the command of the 1st Battalion, on active service, passed to 
Lieut.-Colonel Henry Verrier, who fell at Brihuega. That 
Lord Dalhousie died before September 4 is to be inferred from 
the fact that the commission of Captain Robert Murray, cadet 
of Dunmore, who succeeded to his company bears that date. 
Captain William Stanhope succeeded to Captain John Murray’s 
company on June 19; Captain William Sharpe was succeeded 
by Lucius Henry, Viscount Falkland, on August 22; Captain 
Thomas Scott was succeeded by Captain William Dalrymple ; 
Captain Alexander Montgomery, cadet of Giffen, who as men- 
tioned had died of wounds received at Almenara, was succeeded 
by William, Lord Jedburgh, on October 8; Captain Thomas 
Hamilton, who died in Madrid, was succeeded by Captain John 
Cope on October 7, while Lieut.-Colonel Verrier’s company 
went on his death to William, sixth Earl of Dalhousie, a cousin 
of the fifth Earl, who had died unmarried.!° 

While the war had petered out in Spain it continued in 
France and the year 1711 was remarkable for the forcing of 
Villar’s famous ‘ non plus ultra’ lines by Marlborough. Rein- 
forcements being needed in France, four companies of the 2nd 
Battalion were ordered to Berwick on February 19 to relieve 
English troops required on the Continent. In this order the 
Regiment is for the first time called the Third Regiment of 
Foot Guards in an official order. The first mention of the 
Regiment under this title, which it was to bear for many years, 
occurs in a warrant of the Royal Wardrobe dated January 81, 
1709, addressed to Mr. Campbell, agent of ‘Her Majestie’s 
Third Regiment of ffoot Guards ’, authorizing the issue of crape 
and black cloth on the death of the Queen’s Consort, Prince 
George." But the order of May 9 of the same year ordering 
the embarkation of the 1st Battalion for Spain calls the Regi- 
ment ‘the Scotch Regiment of Foot Guards ’,!* and up to 
1711 it is called in other orders, either by this title or ‘the 
Regiment of Scots Guards’. From the order of February 19, 
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1712, until the title of the Regiment was again changed it is 
invariably called the Third Regiment of Foot Guards. We 
may take it then that while occasional references to the Regi- 
ment as the Third Regiment of Foot Guards began after the 
passing of the Act of Union this title did not become official 
until the move to Berwick was ordered in 1711. 

The Duke of Argyll was sent out to Catalonia to negotiate 
the suspension of hostilities with the Spaniards and to conduct 
the withdrawal of the remnant of the British contingent to 
Port Mahon. He took with him on his staff Brig.-General 
Stewart of the Regiment. Major Walter Corbet died in June 
and his company went to George, Lord Balgony. During the 
year several of the officers of the Ist Battalion, who had been 
captured at Brihuega, were exchanged and came home and 
were employed in raising recruits for the Regiment.!# 

On February 19, 1712, the five companies of the 2nd 
Battalion in Edinburgh and Leith and the companies in Berwick 
were ordered to London ‘in order to their attendance on our 
Royale person’.1¢ After the five companies had crossed the 
Border no part of the Regiment did duty in its native country 
for nearly two hundred years, when on the state visit of his 
present Majesty, King George V, to Edinburgh in July 1911 after 
his coronation, a guard of honour of the Scots Guards was in 
attendance. A warrant issued to the Duke of Montagu, Master 
of the Great Wardrobe, in May 1712, gives the details of the 
colours at the time of the Union. It runs :— 


‘These are to signify unto your Grace her Majesty’s 
pleasure that you provide and deliver for the commander in 
chiefe of Her Majesty’s Third Regiment of Guards eighteen 
colours for the said regiment, and for soe doing this shall be 
your Grace’s warrant. 

From under my hand this 27th Day of May 1712 in the 
eleventh year of her Majesty’s reign. 


SHREWSBURY. 


To His Grace the Duke of Montagu Whitehall Treasury 
Chambers 
Let this warrant be executed 
12 September 1712 
Oxford. 
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Distinctions in colours for the Third Regiment of Guards, 


Collon}. 1. 


Lt.-Coll. 2. 
Maj. 8. 
Capt™ 4. 


16. 


Ane Lyon Rampant Gul’s, with a double 
Treasure floured-and counter flour’d 
En Ferus Hostis. 
Ane Thistle & Rose from ye Root 
Unitate fortior. 
Ane Thistle in the Glory 
Nemo me Impune Lacessit. 
Or a Lyon seasant Gul’s holding in his dexter 
paw a sword in the Sinister a Skepter 
In Defence. 
A Lyon passant Gul’s 
Timere Nescius. 
A Gryphon rampant Asur 
Belloque ferox. 
A phoenix with flames under and about her 
Per Funera Vitam. 
Jupiters Thuderbolt 
Horror ubique. 
A cannon fiering 
Concuss cadent urbes. 
A Salamander surround with flamis 
Pascua nota mihi. 
Azur. A Satty or St. Andrew’s Cross. Argent. 
Two colours thus painted with the different 
motto’s 
In hoe signo vincis. 
Nemo me Impune lacessit. 
A trophy of arms 
Honoris refero. 


A dog 
Intimere fide. 
A bomb with its fuse in fire 
Terroram. 
A Lyon rampant Gul’s 
Intrepidus. 
Two colours thus painted & both with the same 
motto. 
Ane St Andrew in the Glory with the Thistle 
pendale 
Nemo me Impune Lacessit. 


To add a crown to each of the above colours. In white 
ride & blew Taphity three foot eleven inchs ‘long in broad- 
ness conforme ’. 
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This list of the Regiment’s colours ends with the endorse- 
ment :— 
‘These are the colours of the 8rd Regiment of Guards 


under my command , 
Lorain. 


At this time the 1st Battalion was still in process of recon- 
struction after its losses in Spain, and up to July 81, 1718, no 
more than six colours were drawn for the Regiment. The 
whole eighteen were not issued until May 1721 on the demand 
of the Earl of Dunmore, then Colonel of the Regiment. It will 
be remembered that when the grenadier companies were first 
formed they had no colours, but from May 1721 each company 
of the Regiment was provided with its colour. 

It would appear almost certain that the badges here 
described date, as Captain C. B. Balfour suggests in his The 
Colours of the Scots Guards, from the Act of Union. For William 
III ignored the Order of the Thistle, but Queen Anne took a 
deep interest in the Order and made the Colonel of the Regiment, 
the Marquis of Lothian, one of the new knights. The fact that 
the badge of the Thistle and the Rose, giving precedence to the 
Thistle, was included in the Regimental badges suggests that it 
was granted by Queen Anne while the Regiment was still in Scot- 
land. The use of the motto ‘ Unitate Fortior’ points to the union, 
while, as Captain Balfour very truly remarks, an English Herald 
would have inclined to give the Rose precedence over the Thistle. 

When the 2nd Battalion, on its way South from Scotland, 
reached St. Albans it was met by orders changing its destination 
to Dunkirk. The negotiations which ended in the signing of 
the Treaty of Utrecht, on April 11, 1718, were far advanced, 
and Louis XIV had offered to surrender Dunkirk as a guarantee 
for the observance of the proposed terms. The 2nd Battalion, 
six hundred strong, under Lieut.-Colonel James Scott, landed 
at Dunkirk on July 8. Its stay there was brief. There was 
barrack accommodation for but two battalions, and the garrison 
numbered six. The overcrowded town proved to be unhealthy 
and early in September the 2nd Battalion was ordered home, 
and reached Deal on September 17, to be quartered at Canter- 
bury and other places in Kent. 

While the 2nd Battalion was in Dunkirk the perennial 
question of the precedence of the regiments was again raised, 
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and Her Majesty ordered ‘ that regard is to be had to the dates 
of raising the said regiments and not to the time of their coming 
upon the English establishment ’, an instruction which, if main- 
tained, would have had an important effect upon the precedence 
of the Scots Guards. But there was strong opposition from the 
regiments whose precedence was affected, and one may imagine 
that some of it came from the English Guard regiments, for on Sep- 
tember 80 Her Majesty amended the order ‘so that the said rule 
do not extend to alter the present rank of any of the Guards nor 
of any of the regiments that were raised before the last war ’.5 

In June and October the prisoners captured in Spain 
returned home. In June twenty-two sergeants, twenty-one 
corporals, ten drummers and 169 privates, and in October 
twenty-two sergeants, twenty-one corporals, ten drummers, 
and sixty-one privates belonging to the Ist Guards and to the 
Scots Guards came back.!* The distribution of these amongst 
the two regiments is not known, but we find that the strength 
of the 1st Battalion after active recruiting was only two hundred 
on January 10, 1718. 

In this year the Duke of Argyll became Commander-in- 
chief in Scotland, and he gave ear to Lieut.-Colonel Duncan 
Mackenzie’s protest against the omission of his Highland com- 
pany from the establishment of the Regiment. Probably the 
difficulty of bringing the 1st Battalion up to strength after its 
losses in Spain helped Mackenzie’s appeal. On October 17 a 
warrant was issued reducing the youngest company of the Regi- 
ment raised in 1708 and giving the Highland company its place. 

In January 1718 both battalions of the Regiment were 
moved to London, the 1st Battalion to Southwark, and the 
2nd to Tower Hamlets, the two sharing the duties at the Tower, 
and later in the year the 1st Battalion was ordered to Windsor 
to be in attendance on the Queen. In October the Marquis of 
Lothian, who had been an active supporter of the Whigs in 
Scotland, was deprived of his colonelcy by the Tory Govern- 
ment then in power, and on October 10 John, second Earl of 
Dunmore, was at the age of twenty-eight appointed in his place. 

From 1714 the regiments of Foot Guards were normally 
on duty together, and mixed detachments from the three were 
constantly employed. Thus, after the death of Queen Anne 
on August 1, 1714, and on the arrival of George I at Greenwich, 


1718 


1714 


1715 


1717 
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the Grenadier companies of the three regiments were on duty 
furnishing the King’s guard. On this occasion ‘ pursuant to 
an order from His Majesty ’ the drummers of the Guards beat 
‘the English March and the Scots reveillez ’ during their stay 
at Greenwich. In command of the Grenadier companies of the 
8rd Foot Guards at this time was Lieut.-Colonel Robert 
Murray, the younger brother of the colonel and Lord Jedburgh. 

The reduction in the establishment of the Army, which had 
begun even before the conclusion of the Treaty of Utrecht, 
did not affect the constitution of the Guards, but the strength 
of the companies fluctuated according to the political barometer 
of the moment. Thus, for example, when in the autumn of 
1715 the outbreak of the Jacobite rebellion occurred, each com- 
pany was ordered to be raised to seventy men, and when by 
1717 the panic had subsided this number was reduced to forty- 
nine. In 1715 the practice of appointing a lieutenant-colonel 
in each battalion was abandoned and Colonel John Hamilton 
was the last 2nd Lieut.-Colonel of the Regiment. For some 
years the field officers of the Regiment consisted of the Colonel, 
the Lieut.-Colonel, 1st Major and 2nd Major.* 

In 1717 the 8rd Guards were on the representation of the 
Earl of Dunmore placed upon the same footing as the other 
Guard regiments regarding the supply of State clothing for the 
drum-major. From the time of the transfer of the Regiment 
to the British establishment in 1716 the colours and the clothing 
of the drummers and hautbois were supplied from the Royal 
wardrobe, but in September 1716 the following sums were 
allowed for the Guard Regiments of Foot by warrant upon the 
Contingencies Account 17 :— 


£ 8s. d. 

For the Colonel’s Ensign 12 8 6 
For 15 pairs of colours at £10 10s. 6d. each 

air 157 17 6 


For Piiaing with fair gold and painting 

four Major blazes and eight numbers 5 0 0 
For clothing of three drum-majors in rich 

liveries with surtout coats at £54 8s. 


each livery 162 9 0 
For clothing six hautbois at £80 each suit 182 10 0 
£520 0 0 


* See Appendix II (1), (2) and (8), to this chapter. 
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From the beginning of 1717 this scale was made applicable 
to the 8rd Guards and was continued up to 1784. 

Our alliance with Austria in opposition to Spanish policy 
in the Mediterranean led Spain’s chief Minister, Cardinal 
Alberoni, into intrigues with the exiled Stuarts, which aroused 
such irritation in England that it culminated in the re-opening 
of hostilities between the two countries towards the end of 
1718. But before war was actually declared Admiral Byng 
attacked and defeated the Spanish Fleet off Cape Passaro. 
The pursuit after Passaro was entrusted to Captain Walton, 
who sent Byng in his dispatch the famous message: ‘ We 
have taken and destroyed all the Spanish ships, which were 
upon this coast number as per margin.’ This caused Alberoni 
to prepare retaliatory measures, and an expedition under the 
Jacobite Duke of Ormonde set sail from Cadiz to assist the 
Pretender to regain his throne. To meet the danger of invasion 
a combined battalion from the three regiments of Foot Guards, 
seven companies strong, had been sent to Portsmouth as garrison 
in place of other troops, and a force of 6,000 infantry was hired 
from the Netherlands. 

When information came of the approach of the Spanish 
Fleet, three battalions of Guards were hurriedly dispatched to 
the West. One of them belonged to the 8rd Guards and was 
sent to Melksham and Devizes, where it arrived on March 18, 
1719. Two days later the combined battalion at Portsmouth, 
which had been recalled, reached London. The steps which 
had been taken for the security of the kingdom proved to be 
unnecessary, for as in the case of a more formidable enterprise 
by Spain, ‘ afflavit Deus’. A gale in the Bay of Biscay scattered 
the Spanish Fleet, and but two frigates reached Scotland, where a 
few hundred Spanish soldiers landed and were joined by a small 
number of sympathetic Highlanders, only to be defeated and 
dispersed in the valley of Glenshiel. When news of the failure 
of the expedition came the Guards returned to London and the 
Government decided to retaliate. Orders were issued for troops 
to assemble in the Isle of Wight in order to carry out an enter- 
prise the destination of which was kept strictly secret. In this 
force, which numbered 4,000 men, was a brigade composed of 
a battalion of seven companies from each regiment of the 
Foot Guards, under the Earl of Dunmore. 


1718 


1719 


1719 
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The expedition which had sailed on September 21, arrived 
off Coruiia, its objective, on the 27th. But the harbour appeared 
to be too strongly defended to justify attack, and Lord Cobham, 
who was in chief command, set sail for Vigo. On the 29th the 
grenadiers of the force were put on shore at that place, and after 
some shots from the guns of the fleet the town, weakly held, 
surrendered. 

Next day the rest of the troops landed, and the citadel capitu- 
lated after a few days’ siege. The ordnance, arms, and stores, 
a considerable quantity of which had been collected here for 
Ormonde’s expedition, were removed in part, and on October 24 
the fleet sailed for home. After the raid on Vigo which was 
followed by peace in February 1720 the 8rd Guards saw no 
active service until 1742. 

During those twenty-two years the duties which the Regi- 
ment, in conjunction with the rest of the Household Brigade, 
was called on to perform were of no light character, and did not 
consist merely of guarding the Royal palaces and garrisoning 
such places as the Tower. The prevalent lawlessness of the 
people, unappalled by the barbarity of the penal code then in 
force, and the absence of an efficient body of police, caused 
frequent calls to be made upon the only disciplined force in and 
near the metropolis. Thus upon the Guards devolved duties of 
almost every conceivable nature, from conducting malefactors 
to the gallows and preventing their rescue, to catching poachers 
inthe Royal preserves. Even the diversions of the upper classes 
required at times the controlling presence of detachments of the 
Guards to ensure that everything was carried out with decency 
and in order. 

On July 26, 1719, a party of one hundred men from the three 
regiments with officers and non-commissioned officers in propor- 
tion was ordered to be at Spitalfields on the 80th to assist in the 
preservation of peace and prevent disorder during the time the 
weavers stood in the pillory there.° On November 20 a detach- 
ment of the same strength, and similarly constituted, under a 
lieutenant-colonel, was ordered to attend and do duty at the 
King’s Theatre, Haymarket, every night that a ball was held 
there.*° This duty, which sometimes included attendance 
during opera rehearsals and at masquerades, was one which 
fell frequently to the Guards, though the detachments were 
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not so strong on all occasions. Such was the temper of the 
times that the clergy were not protected from molestation by 
their cloth, and in the instructions to the troops on duty at the 
King’s Theatre they were desired ‘ as far as possible to prevent 
any persons from entering the said theatre in habits that may 
lead to the drawing down reflections upon religion or in ridicule 
of the same’. On another occasion the words ‘Church of 
England’ were substituted for ‘religion’. It is curious to 
note that the duty of terminating the proceedings rested in 
some measure with the sergeant-major, who was required ‘ to 
oblige the musicians and butlers to retire in good time ’.*? 

The purchase system which, as we have seen, first appeared 
in the Regiment in 1680, had continued without much system 
or regulation, and King George I, desiring to improve this state 
of affairs, issued on February 27, 1720, orders regulating the 
sale of commissions in the army. The rates established for the 
regiments of Foot Guards were :— 


Lieut.-Colonel and Captain of the First Regiment £6,000 
” ” ” » of the Coldstream and 
8rd Guards £5,000 


The reason for this difference being that the Ist Guards had 
at this time three battalions, the other two regiments only 
two, the emoluments in the 1st Guards were therefore greater. 
In the other commissioned ranks the rates were the same in all 
three regiments :— 


First Major and Captain 

Second Major and Captain vais 
Captain £2,400 
Captain-lieutenant £1,500 
Lieutenant £900 
Ensign £450 
Adjutant £200 
Quartermaster £150 


By this order officers were forbidden to purchase into any rank 
than the next higher. 

On February 4, 1721, Earl Stanhope, principal Secretary of 
State, who had had under his command at Brihuega the 8rd 
Foot Guards, died. The King, who felt deeply the loss of so 
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able a minister, ordered the Guards to take part in the funeral 
ceremony. Thus in the procession from Whitehall to the City 
the 2nd Battalion of the 8rd Guards, as youngest battalion in 
the Guards, led, the drums being draped in black and the officers 
wearing mourning scarves. On reaching St. George’s, Southwark, 
the Foot Guards drew up and the coffin passed between their 
lines on its way to Chevening, the residence of the deceased in 
Kent.*? 

On June 18, 1722, the Duke of Marlborough died in his lodge 
in Windsor Park, and on August 9 his funeral took place with 
all the pomp and circumstance due to the memory of so great 
a soldier and statesman. The route of the procession was from 
Marlborough House, where the body had lain in state after 
it was brought to London, by St. James’s Park, Constitution 
Hill, Piccadilly, St. James’s Street, Charing Cross to West- 
minster Abbey. At the head of the infantry which preceded 
the funeral car was a detachment of the 8rd Foot Guards, under 
the Earl of Dunmore, then came one of the Coldstream Guards, 
followed by the Ist Battalion of the Ist Guards, of which the 
Duke was Colonel. The colours of the infantry were furled 
and wreathed with cypress, the drums muffled, and every officer 
wore round his waist a mourning scarf.** 

This year and for several years about this time the Household 
Brigade was camped in Hyde Park during the greater part of 
the summer months, and it was customary then, as since, for 
the regiments to be passed in review from time to time by the 
Sovereign.** The Jacobites still nourished hopes of creating a 
revolution, and the camp in London and the periodic concen- 
trations of troops elsewhere throughout the country were part 
of the precautionary measures which were considered necessary. 

Early in the next year another Jacobite conspiracy, which 
aimed at seizing the Tower, was discovered. The Habeas 
Corpus Act was suspended and the establishment of the Guards 
was raised on January 25, 1728, to fifty-seven privates per 
company.*5 

Up to this year, 1725, the corporals of the Guards had been 
armed with firelocks, but in January orders were issued that 
they were in future to carry halberts, as did the sergeants. ** 

Amongst other duties of a ceremonial nature which befell 
the Guards was to attend the installation of the knights of the 
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Garter and Bath, the latter order having been revived this year.?” 
On June 17, therefore, detachments of the three regiments were 
ordered to attend at St. James’s Palace, where the ceremony 
took place. On August 6 a detachment of sixty-four men from 
the three regiments under a lieutenant and ensign was sent on 
a mission of a very different nature. It was required to pro- 
ceed to Barnet to assist in seizing and securing deer-stealers 
who infested the Royal preserves at Enfield and were in the 
habit of carrying away the deer. This duty was of some dura- 
tion, it not being until February of the following year that the 
detachment rejoined its several corps.*® 

In 1726 a detachment, as usual from the three regiments, 
consisting of forty privates under an officer, was ordered to 
march to Kingston-on-Thames as a guard for prisoners from 
Newgate. Two days later the same detachment was directed 
to attend at the place of execution at Kingston of those whom 
it had conducted thither, after which it was to return to Lon- 
don.*® On other occasions the Guards were required to escort 
to Tyburn prisoners about to be executed so as to prevent the 
mob, which came armed with cutlasses and other weapons, 
from interfering with the carrying out of the sentences.®° 

On June 11, 1727, George I died at Osnaburg, and from the 
roll of the new commissions issued after the accession of George 
II it would appear that more than half the officers of the Regi- 
ment were English, and, as much of the recruiting to bring the 
1st Battalion up to strength after its losses in Spain had been 
done in England, a considerable change had taken place in the 
Regiment since it left its native land, twenty years before. 
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APPENDIX I 


OFFICERS OF THE THIRD GUARDS WHO WERE MADE PRISONERS OF 


War aT Brigueca 


L' Colonels Ensigns 
James Dalzell John Chalmers 
D. Mackenzie Alexander Macnaughten 
Viscount Falkland Andrew Hamilton 


James Murhead 


Captains . 
James Richardson Jemee, Ballsnune 
G. Fowlis Adjutant : James Ogilvie 
W. Dick Quarter-master : G. Steuart 
G. Hepburn 1 Surgeon 


(Corrected from State Papers Foreign 78.) 
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APPENDIX II 


The three following lists of the officers of the Regiment to whom 
commissions were issued on the accession of Queen Anne 1702, of 
George I 1715, and of George II 1727, that is at intervals of about 
twelve years, are of interest as showing the many changes amongst 
the officers in the troublous times of the beginning of the eighteenth 
century. It seems probable that many of these changes were due 
to the Jacobite sympathies of some and to the reluctance of others 
of running the risk of having to take up arms against their kin. 
The same reasons probably account for the increase in English 
names in the list of 1727. In these lists the lieutenants and ensigns 
do not appear in the order of their seniority. Their names are shown 
opposite to those of the captains of their companies. The lists of 
1715 and 1727 are incomplete. They do not include the name of 
Robert Carpenter, who was commissioned as lieutenant in 1718, and 
commanded the Ist Battalion as Ist major in 1745 and fell at 
Fontenoy. 


(1) 
H.M.’s R®t or Foot Guarps 1N SCOTLAND 


Commissions all dated at Windsor Castle, August 25, 1702 


Captains Lieutenants Ensigns 
Isaac Francis Petit 
. Capt Lt with rank of 
se nag Geo. Ramsay, Lt Col John Ramsay 
is J. Murray 2" Lt with 
rank of Capt 
George Macartney 1*t Lt Col Neil Macleod John Maxwell 
with rank of Col 
John, Master of Stair, 2.4 Lt George Stewart 
Col with rank of Co! 
Walter Corbet Major with Neil Macleod John Chalmers 
rank of Col 
Thos. Hamilton Capt 1% C? (navid Sutherland 1s Lt 


“a aad with rank of {Ri hard Maitland 204 Lt 


John Hamilton Alex Stewart R. Secton 
James Scott James Johnston C. Douglas 
Thos. Dalzell James Richardson Alex Ramsay 
‘W, 5% Earl of Dalhousie J. Colquhoun C. Mylne 
James Campbell W. Ramsay E. Dunwall 
Hon. John Steuart D. Scot J. Ramsay 


W. Murray Sir A, Ruthven J. Durhame 
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Captains Lieutenants Ensigns 
W. Sharp J. Ogilvie G. Fowlis 
Thom. Scott F. Oliphant W. Murray 
H. Verrier J. Cuninghame A. Horne 
R. Muschet W. Ramsay A. Shaw 


Lord W. Hay, Capt 224 Coy (Alex Maclean 15* Lt 
Grenadiers {} Muirhead 224 Lt 
Ch. Gordon, 1** Adjutant 
A. Fraser, 224 Adjutant 


Warrant Book, Scotland, vol. xviii. 


(2) 


Commissions IN His Masestys Tuirp REGIMENT OF Foor Guarps 
COMMANDED BY JOHN Ear or DunNMORE. Dat: St JAMES’S THE 
ELEVENTH DAY OF JANUARY 1714/5 


Field Officers 
and Captains Lieutenants Ensigns 
John, Earl of Dunmore John Campbell Charles Steuart 
Colonel & Captain 
Hon. John Steuart, Lieut William Steuart John Davis 


Col: and Captain 

John Hamilton 24 Lieut James Ballantine William Clark 
Colonel & Captain 

Lord William Hay, Major {Cher Murray 


& Captain S* Charles Mylne 

James Scott 24 Major and Robert Seton Patrick Edmonstone 
Captain 

James Dalzell James Richardson John Laurie 

James Johnstone George Steuart Alex' Leslie 

John Hope James Murhead John Scott 

W2, Lord Cranston Alext Macnaughton Robert Walpole 

Lucius Henry, Lord Visct James Ogilvie John Hales 
Falkland 

Robert Murray James Colquhoune Andrew Hamilton 


L*s to Col: St Clairs 


Richard Maitland 
{Watters Dick } Compr. Of Grane: 
Lord Jedburgh George Fowlis Robert Montgomery 
‘W= 6% Earl of Dalhousie George Hepburn Charles Chalmers 
Lord Balgony Neil MacCleod John Chalmers 
Phineas Bowles Henry Low John Smith 
Thomas Young Matthew Scroggs David Ogilvie 
Rodrick Bayne Hugh Fraser both to 
Colonel Thomas 
Coat’s Company 
Staff Officers 


Edw‘ Dauvergne Chaplain 
James Pringle Surgeon 
Richard Maitland Adjutant 
George Steuart Quarter Master 
Thomas Paterson Sollicitor 


(State Papers, 44, vol. 176, p. 847.) 
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82D Reet or Foor Guarps 


CoMMISSIONS ISSUED OUT FOR THE OFFICERS IN THE 822 REGIMENT OF 
Foor GUARDS BEABING DATE AT KENSINGTON THE 207 DAY OF 
JuNE 1727 

Field 8 and Captains 


Officer: Lieutenants E; 
Jas Scott Lt Col & Capt. 


msigns 
Rowland Reynolds A. Reynolds 
Capt. Lieutenant 


Jas St Clair 1%* Major & Capt. W. Lister J. Edison 
J. Darby 2™4 Major & Capt. S. Lovell H. Powlet 
John Montgomerie 1** Grenadier P. Forgen H. Scott 
Coy 
G. Howard W. Dick J. Stapleton 
C. Legge F. Cope J. Guzelman 
T. Cramer C. Murray J. Hales 
E. Ridley G. Ogilvie G. Le Pipre 
H. Skelton M. Blackler Count Knevit 
L. Moreton T. Murray C. Sheldon 
H. Smith H. Fraser A. Owen 
G. Byng P. Edmonstone J. Pett 
E. Wolfe C. Leslie J. Laurie 
M. Morgan J. Scott S. Wood 
Francis, Lord Howard of Effing- {J. Stewart R. Granville 
ham 2™ Grenadier Cov A. Hamilton 
J. Stuart W. Graham W. Kingsley 
P. Fragge R. Maitland G. Hastings 
Staff Officers 
A. Hamilton 1*t Adjutant 


J. Edison 224 oe 
R. Maitland Quarter Master 
E. Dauvergne Chaplain 
J. Pringle Surgeon 
(State Papers, vol. 179, pp. 214-15.) 


APPENDIX III 


ORDERS FOR THE EMBARKATION OF THE 18ST BATTALION FOR SPAIN 
W.O. 4/8, Public Record Office 


WSITEHALL April 80, 1709. 


My Lord, I am commanded to signify to your Lordship H.M.’s 
pleasure that you hold nine companies of the Regiment of Guards 
under your command in a readiness to embark for foreign service, 
* and that you give notice to the respective officers of the said nine 
compnys to provide themselves with tents and other camp neces- 
sarys. Who are to embark on board transport ships at Leith, and 
when said transport Ships are ready your Lordship will have timely 
notice to embarque the said nine compnys. 

I am etc. R. WALPOLE. 


fol. 293 


To the Marquis of Lothian. 


fol. 314 


w.0. 
5/17 
fol. 256 
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WnaitEHALt 9 May 1709. 

My Lord. I am to desire your Lordship will please signifie 
H.M.’s pleasure to my Lord High Admiral that a convoy may be 
ordered to take care of the transport ships which are appointed to 
receive on board the battalion of the Scotch Regiment of Foot Guards 
in the river at Leith, the Regiment of Lord Mark Kerr at Holy Island 
and the regiments of Colonel Dormer and Colonell Churchill at Hull, 
from where the said transport ships are to be conveyed to Portsmouth, 

I am etc. R. WALPOLE. 


To the Earl of Sunderland. 


APPENDIX IV 
ORDER FOR THE REGIMENT TO LEAVE SCOTLAND 


Anne r. 
19 February 1711/12. 

Our will and pleasure is that as soon as the companys of our 
Third Regiment of Foot Guards under your command at Eden- 
borough and at Berwick shall be relieved in their duty there, you 
cause them to march (according to the route hereunto annexed) to 
the several places mentioned in the said routs near London, in order 
to their attendance on our Royall Person. Given at St. James’s 
19 February 1711/12 Lansdowne. 

To our Right Trusty and Right Well Beloved Cousin William 

Marquess of Lothain, Lieutenant Generall of our Forces, 

and Colonel of our Third Regiment of Foot Guards. 


APPENDIX V 


OrpER FoR THE EMBARKATION OF THE 2ND BATTALION OF THE 
REGIMENT For DUNKIRK 


Anne r. 
26 June 1712. 

The Battalion of our 8' Regiment of Foot Guards under your 
command to pursue their march to Dover Sandwich & Deal, and 
upon Notice from Sir John Leake Rear Admiral of Great Britain 
and Admiral & Commander-in-chief of our fleet to embark at such 
time & place and on board such ships as he shall direct & appoint, 
& proceed therewith as our service shall require. 


To the Marquess of Lothian, etc. 


CHAPTER V 
THE WAR OF THE AUSTRIAN SUCCESSION 


EFORE King George I died we had again become involved 
B in war with Spain. The growing sea power and expand- 

ing trade of Great Britain was continually bringing her 
into contact with Spanish interests in the West Indies and in 
South America, and in 1725 Spain formed a coalition against 
Great Britain and France, which under Louis XV was disposed 
to stand with us. Spain began an ineffective siege of Gibraltar, 
and ten companies of the 1st Guards were sent out as part of a 
relieving force, only to find that the Spaniards had abandoned 
the siege. The British fleets prevented most of the treasure 
ships from South Ameriea, whence came Spain’s means of con- 
tinuing the war, from crossing the Atlantic; so a peace was 
patched up in 1727, which settled none of the causes of the 
conflict. On October 11, the 8rd Guards were on duty at the 
coronation of George II. The celebrations of that event do 
not seem to have been entirely peaceful, for at a Royal ball held 
at the Haymarket Theatre the next night a guard of one hundred 
men from the three regiments of Foot Guards under a lieutenant- 
colonel, captain, ensign, adjutant, and sergeant-major was 
ordered ‘to act as guard to help keep the peace’. 

The lack of barrack accommodation in and around London 
must, in these times, have made command of a regiment of 
Guards difficult. The only permanent quarters available for 
the Foot Guards were the Tower and the barracks in the Savoy, 
which had been designed by Sir Christopher Wren. We find 
that in September 1728 nine companies of the Regiment were 
quartered in the Tower and nine in the Savoy, but in October of 
the following year, when it eame to be the Regiment’s turn to 
leave those quarters, eight companies were stationed in South- 
wark in the parishes of Bermondsey, St. Olave and St. Thomas, 
St. George’s, Newington, the Chink Liberty, Christchurch and 
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Lambeth; two companies in St. Pulcher’s, Clerkenwell, and 
Islington ; two companies in St. Giles, Cripplegate; one in 
Shoreditch and Norton Fogate; one in Spitalfields; two in 
Whitechapel ; one in East Smithfield and St. Katharine’s ; one 
in St. John’s, Wapping, and Wapping Stepney. This distribu- 
tion covers the greater part of South and East London as it then 
was.* Changes of quarters took place in the autumn of each 
year, and in October 1729 the Regiment was moved to the West 
End, sixteen companies being stationed ‘ in the City and Liberty 
of Westminster, one at Kensington in the Gravell Pitts and 
places adjacent ; one company at Great and Little Chelsea and 
Brompton’. The ‘ Gravell Pitts’ were immediately adjacent 
to Kensington Palace and a relic remains of them in the hollow 
in the football ground now used by the Royal Army Service 
Corps quartered in Kensington Barracks. 

In this year George II began to take measures to systematize 
the discipline of the Army and amongst other warrants issued 
were instructions regulating the paying of compliments. The 
Guards were exempted from paying compliments to general 
officers except when parading with other troops, or when they 
were reviewed by a general officer under the King’s special 
orders. It became the King’s practice to have an annual review 
of the Horse Guards and Horse Grenadier Guards in May or 
early in June and of the Foot Guards later in June, both being 
held in Hyde Park. 

The prevalence of smuggling added a new duty to the many 
which the Guards had at this time to fulfil, and in September 
1780 the Colonels of the three Regiments of Foot Guards were 
ordered to find a detachment to go ‘to the Plantation Office 
near the Cockpit to attend the directions of Alured Popple, 
Esquire, Secretary to the Lords Commissioners of Trade and 
Plantations, then to return to their former quarters ’.* 

The routine of the Regiment now became an annual change 
of quarters in the autumn between (1) the Savoy and the Tower, 
(2) South and East London, (8) Westminster, Chelsea, and Ken- 
sington. It had with the other three Regiments to find detach- 
ments for duty at Windsor and Hampton Court when the King 
was in residence in those palaces, besides of course taking its 
turn in finding the duties at St. James’s. In addition, the 
police duties which the Guards were called on to perform were 
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continually increasing, so in 1784 the establishment of the three 
Regiments were increased by ten men per company. 

It was the custom of the Guards, when mounting duty, to 
have four rounds of ball eartridge in their pouches, and for the 
sentinels to be posted with their firelocks loaded. There were 
strict orders that when called upon to aid the civil power force 
was not to be used unless by the authority of the magistrate 
accompanying the troops. During the autumn of 1786 dis- 
turbances in London were so frequent that all guards were much 
increased, that at Kensington Palace, for instance, numbering 
two hundred men. A piquet of one hundred men was kept in 
constant readiness at the Tower, with another piquet of the same 
number prepared to relieve the first at short notice. All guards 
and piquets were provided with ball cartridge. In the following 
year relations between the King and the Prince of Wales had 
become so strained that His Majesty issued orders that the 
guard on Leicester House, the Prince’s residence, was to be 
withdrawn and that none of the three Regiments of the Foot 
Guards were to pay any compliments tothe Prince and Princess 
of Wales, nor to any member of their family. In November 
1787 the Queen died and the following order for mourning was 
issued to the officers of the Foot Guards: 


‘Every officer to have a scarlet coat, buttoned on the 
waist with a mourning button and faced with black cloth, no 
buttons on the sleeves or pockets; black cloth waistcoats 
and breeches, plain hats with crape hat bands; mourning 
swords and buckles. To get crape for their sashes, to be all 
ready by Sunday seven night the fourth December ’. 


In 1788 friction with Spain was coming to a head and war 
seemed imminent. The three colonels of the Foot Guards met 
and drew up 8 roster for foreign service in the following terms :— 


‘We the Colonels of His Majesty’s three regiments of 
Foot Guards agree that the expedition in the year 1719, being 
seven companies of each regiment sent to Vigo, and in the 
year 1727, ten companies of the First Regiment being sent 
to Gibraltar, leaves, in each of the three corps eleven com- 
panies which have not been on any foreign service since 
the year 1712: therefore it is agreed by us, that to complete 
and finish the Roaster for that service, that the first duty of 
that kind shall begin with the First Regiment, and so on the 
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Coldstream and Third, which finishing the Roaster, it shall 
then for the future begin according to the Roaster settled 
by us June 24, 1787: viz. 
Ast Regiment: Coldstream: Ist Regiment : 
8rd Regiment. 
1st Regiment having formerly sent one battalion to 
Rochester, and in the year 1719 each of the three regiments 
one battalion to the West, and in the year 1781 the 
Coldstream sent one battalion to Rochester: therefore 
for parties of the like kind that may happen it is agreed 
that the Ist regiment is the first on command for such 
duty and the 8rd Regiment the second, after which the 
tour of duty is to begin as the Roaster settled above. 
CHar® WILis 
DunMoRE 
ScaRBOROUGH. 


Walpole had been sedulously engaged in endeavouring to 
keep the country out of the war with Spain that he might devote 
himself to the political and financial reconstruction of the 
country. But the continual clash of British and Spanish 
interests in the Spanish Main proved to be beyond his control. 
Spain claimed the right to search British ships in the Spanish 
Main for contraband, a claim bitterly resented in the City of 
London, and when a Spanish customs officer cut off the ear of a 
British merchant-captain named Jenkins, and Jenkins appeared 
to tell of his grievances at the Bar of the House of Commons, 
popular fury boiled over and Walpole was, much against his will, 
forced into the ‘ war of Jenkins’ ear’. Steps were taken toincrease 
the Army and the establishment of the three regiments of Foot 
Guards was increased by eleven men per company. War with 
Spain was declared on October 11 and steps were taken to fit 
out an expedition to capture Cartagena. For this six regiments 
of marines were raised, partly by drafts from existing regiments. 
The three Regiments of Foot Guards were ordered to find one 
hundred and twenty corporals and privates in equal proportions, 
‘good sober men and qualified by their writing to be made 
sergeants’. Fortunately for the Guards no more of them 
were required for this expedition, which ended in complete 
disaster. 

In the spring of 1740 the officers of the Foot Guards were 
ordered to provide themselves with tents and other camp equip- 
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ment, an order which naturally aroused expectations that a 
Guards brigade would be employed in the war with Spain, but, 
after camping on Hounslow Heath throughout the summer, the 
three regiments were sent back to their usual quarters in and 
about London in October. In that month occurred an event 
which was to involve the whole of Europe in war and to bring 
the Regiment to more healthy and more honourable fields than 
were to be found in the Spanish Main. 

On October 20 the Emperor Charles VI died, leaving his 
daughter Maria Theresa, Queen of Hungary, his sole heiress. 
By an international agreement, called the Pragmatic Sanction, 
her succession had been guaranteed by most of the European 
powers. But self-interest caused some of the signatories to 
find excuse for repudiating their pledges. In this Frederick, 
King of Prussia, who offered to support the Queen provided that 
the Province of Silesia was ceded to him, led the way. When 
this outrageous proposal was contemptuously refused he invaded 
Silesia and defeated the Austrians at Mollwitz, an act which 
divided Europe into two camps and brought about the War of 
the Austrian Succession. France with designs upon the Rhine- 
land provinces espoused the claim to the Empire of the Elector 
of Bavaria, and induced Frederick, who did not much care whom 
he supported provided he got his quid pro quo, to follow her 
example. Great Britain and Holland determined to honour 
their signatures to the Pragmatic Sanction, and at home feeling 
in favour of Maria Theresa ran high. Parliament promptly 
voted a subsidy and ordered seven new regiments of the Line 
and four regiments of marines to be raised. Of the new Line 
regiments the 48rd to the 48th were raised at once and the 49th 
two years later. In the general election which took place at the 
end of 1741 the country showed itself to be enthusiastic for war, 
but George II’s position was complicated by the fact that he 
was also King of Hanover. Fearful of seeing his continental 
kingdom overrun by the French, he pledged himself to neutrality 
for a year, much to the disgust of the British Parliament, which 
had promised to support Maria Theresa with 16,000 men. This 
led to delay in the dispatch of the British expedition and it was 
not until the beginning of May 1742 that the Guards were ordered 
to be in readiness for foreign service. On the 17th of that month 
the King reviewed the three battalions of the Guards chosen 
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for the expedition, amongst them the Ist Battalion of the Regi- 
ment, on Blackheath. On the 26th the Guards brigade em- 
barked at Woolwich, under the command of Brigadier Frampton, 
and landed at Ostend 2,242 strong. The British expedition was 
under the command of the Earl of Stair, who as Master of Stair 
had served in the Regiment, being gazetted second lieutenant- 
colonel in May 1702.4 In the following year he was made 
Colonel of the Scots-Dutch Regiment. Stair was a veteran, 
who had fought at Steenkirk and under Marlborough, by whom 
he had been invested with the Order of the Thistle in the field 
before Douai in 1710. Though nearly seventy years of age, he 
was still an able and active soldier. The Earl of Dunmore 
accompanied the expedition as the commander of a division, and 
the Ist Battalion of the Regiment was commanded by Major 
H. Skelton. 

By the time when the British were concentrated in Holland 
the greater part of the French forces were on or beyond the 
Rhine, and Stair saw that there was an opportunity for a bold 
stroke. He proposed to march through Flanders direct upon- 
Paris. But the curious fiction was maintained that Great 
Britain and France were the subsidiaries of Maria Theresa and 
the Elector respectively, and were not actually at war. George 
II, who though bold enough in action was a timid politician and 
strategist, was fearful that if he disturbed this state of affairs by 
invading France his beloved Hanover would suffer. He there- 
fore vetoed Stair’s proposal, while his Allies the Dutch were not 
at all disposed to support Stair’s bold plan. So nothing was 
done in 1742 and the Guards went into winter quarters at 
Brussels. But the delay was of some advantage to us, for the 
difficulties of quartering troops together at home and of giving 
them some opportunities for training, which have already been 
noted, had naturally enough caused some laxity in discipline 
and a considerable loss in efficiency. Stair put his army through 
a severe course of training and weeded out the less competent 
officers, so that by the spring of 1748 his army was in a much 
better state than when it landed on the Continent. 

The Guards left their quarters in Brussels about the middle of 
February 1748 and marched by way of Maastricht to the 
Rhine, but nearly two months passed before they were joined 
by their laggard allies, of whom only the Hanoverian and Hes- 
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sian contingents had appeared by the end of March. In April, 
Stair, without waiting any longer for the Dutch, moved up 
the Rhine, crossed it a few miles below Coblenz, and continuing 
his southerly march to Cassel opposite Mainz, moved thence 
up the valley of the Main, and at the end of May joined, 
near Frankfort, an Austrian army under Count d’Aremberg 
with which was a contingent of King George’s Hanoverians. 
The combined Allied force, numbering 88,000 men, then held 
the line of the Main, by which they received their supplies, 
from Cassel to Aschaffenburg. 

In the meanwhile Maria Theresa had bought off Frederick 
by the cession of Silesia and had defeated a French army under 
de Broglie in Bohemia. Another French army some 60,000 
strong under Noailles had concentrated at Speyer on the Rhine 
to watch the Allies on the Main and stretch out a helping hand 
to de Broglie. Noailles was aware that the Allies depended 
upon the Main for bringing up supplies and that the loss of 
either bank of that river would force them to retreat. He 
therefore advanced towards them by the Frankfort road, 
apparently intending to attack. Stair was already south of the 
Main, having crossed on June 8, regardless of d’Aremberg’s 
protests and orders from England to the contrary. The supply 
question was eausing him grave anxiety and he knew that salva- 
tion lay in a successful battle. But the French commander 
was not prepared to fight except upon his own terms, so 
Stair re-crossed the river to Aschaffenburg, and there King 
George arrived on June 19 to take command. Noailles was 
now master of the situation, and certain that the Allies must 
soon withdraw to Hanau, where their magazines were, began 
to make preparations to checkmate them when the moment 
came. 

The nature of the ground was in the French commander’s 
favour. The single road, which the Allies would be forced to 
use, ran between the Main and the densely wooded Spessart 
hills, distant only a few hundred paces from the river, and 
their march could be continually kept in view from the left 
bank which was now in his possession. At five different places 
batteries were erected to sweep the road and two bridges were 
thrown across the Main below Dettingen. By these bridges 
Grammont with 28,000 men was to be ready to cross and hold the 
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defile at Dettingen, where a rivulet spanned by a bridge ran from 
the Spessart Hills through swampy ground to join the Main. 
Noailles himself with the bulk of his army proposed to cross the 
river at Aschaffenburg and sweep down on George’s flank and 
rear. Thus the Allies confined to a single road enclosed between 
woods on the one hand and on the other by the river, attacked in 
the rear and raked throughout their march from batteries posted 
in security on their left, would find themselves headed off by 
Grammont with no loophole of escape. 

By the 26th King George’s army was verging on starvation, 
and before dawn next day its northward march was started. 
At the head of the single column came the eavalry, British and 
Austrian, and the main body, in like order, followed. King 
George himself remained with the rearguard, which was com- 
posed of picked German infantry, some guns and the brigade of 
Guards, this seeming to be the post of greatest danger. 

When word reached Noailles that the Allied army was in 
motion he ordered Grammont at once to cross the Main and 
occupy the post assigned to him at Dettingen. He himself 
with 80,000 men, for reasons which cannot be explained, remained 
inactive. In consequence the Allied rearguard had no share in 
the battle that ensued, though the Guards took part in the 
pursuit. 

Nothing occurred to upset the march of the Allies until, 
at 7 a.m., the leading troops reached Klein Ostheim, when the 
French guns from across the river opened, and as the infantry 
and baggage closed up they came under fire at about two hundred 
yards range. Great confusion followed, and the King, who was 
soon apprised of what was going on, galloped up with his staff. 
His courageous bearing and their strenuous efforts restored 
some semblance of order in the column. With difficulty the 
baggage was got off the road and placed in comparative safety 
in a wood, guns were sent for, and when they arrived those of 
the enemy were kept in check. But by this time Grammont, 
either tired of waiting or urged by ambition, had moved across 
the rivulet at Dettingen, and leaving the defile in his rear moved 
forward as if to attack. The efforts of the King were successful, 
and by noon order had been restored and line of battle, in the 
restricted space available, formed. The order to advance and 
drive a passage through the opposing force was then given. In 
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the action that resulted, most of which took place on the Allied 
left, the chief share fell to the mounted troops. The French 
cavalry distinguished itself by repeated charges which over- 
threw the Allied horse, and but for the firm attitude and steady 
fire of three British regiments, which suffered severely from the 
guns across the river, the left of the line would have been broken 
and disaster might have followed. But the French infantry, 
in contrast to their cavalry, would not face the British musket 
fire, and turning their backs fled in confusion to the river. The 
British cavalry followed up and driving back the French House- 
hold cavalry, which strove courageously to cover the retreat, 
forced the flying infantry into the stream. Here many who 
could not make their way across the crowded bridges were 
drowned and many taken prisoners. The losses suffered by 
the French are uncertain, but it is believed that they were 
not less than 5,000, those of the Allies being only half as 
great. 

The battle of Dettingen is interesting from the fact that it 
was the last occasion on which a British monarch was present 
at the front until George V in the Great War followed the 
example of his ancestor and on several occasions was present 
with his army in the field. That Dettingen was not a dire 
disaster for the Allies instead of being a victory was fortunate, 
for seldom can it have happened that a commander had so great 
a chance of overthrowing his adversary as had Noailles that day, 
and but for Grammont’s error and his own strange inactivity 
the result ought to have been otherwise. 

The day after the battle the Allies marched to Hanau, 
where they were joined by 12,000 Hanoverian and Hessian 
troops whom Noailles knew to be on their way, and later in the 
year the army went into winter quarters, the Guards being 
stationed near Brussels. 

Stair, disgusted at finding his plans continuously thwarted, 
resigned and was succeeded by Marshal Wade. Major Henry 
Skelton, who had been promoted lieutenant-colonel in April, was 
in August made Colonel of the 82nd Foot, and Major the Hon. 
George Byng, afterwards Viscount Torrington, was promoted 
in his place.* 

Great Britain and France, though their troops had been 
fighting each other at Dettingen, were still not formally at war. 
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But early in 1744 Louis XV sent out a fleet from Brest to cover 
an invasion of England. All the regiments at home, includ- 
ing the 2nd Battalion of the Regiment, were kept in instant 
readiness, but by the middle of March the French expedition 
finding it impossible to elude our fleet gave up the attempt and 
returned to Brest. At the end of the month war was at last 
declared on France, the 2nd Battalion being on duty at the 
proclamation. 

Early in May the Allied army in Flanders assembled near 
Brussels, the British contingent numbering 22,000 under Marshal 
Wade, that of the Dutch 20,000 and of the Hanoverians 16,000. 
No arrangements had been made for unity of command and the 
leaders of the three contingents spent much of their time in 
arguing as to what should or should not be done, while a superior 
French army under Marshal Saxe captured in succession most 
of the frontier fortresses. Fortunately for the Allies the Aus- 
trians gained some notable successes on the Rhine and invaded 
Alsace, which compelled Saxe to send troops to the south and 
forced a defensive policy on him in the north. So in Flanders 
nothing of importance was achieved in this year, and in the 
autumn Wade, tired of bickering with his colleagues, resigned. - 
In July, Major Rowland Reynolds was promoted lieutenant- 
colonel and succeeded Lieut.-Colonel the Hon. George Byng 
in command of the Ist Battalion. 

In the following spring the Duke of Cumberland was given 
the command vacated by Wade. The Duke, who was in his 
twenty-fifth year, was, with the concurrence of the States- 
General, appointed Commander-in-Chief of the Allied Forces, 
a happy solution of the difficulties from which Wade had 
suffered. He was a keen and gallant soldier who had made a 
study of his profession. Though a strict disciplinarian, he was 
popular with the troops, and the fact that he was a prince of a 
reigning family strengthened his position as head of an army 
formed of contingents from several nations. Arriving in Flanders 
early in April, he marched at the head of the Allied troops from 
Brussels towards Hal on May 8. But his famous adversary 
was already on the move. First making a feint as if to lay 
siege to Mons, Saxe quickly turned on Tournai, which he invested 
on April 80. So skilfully did he conceal this movement that 
several days passed before word of it reached Cumberland, who 
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in somewhat leisurely fashion arrived before the French lines 
on May 9. 

Saxe, whose main army numbered 56,000 men against 
50,000 under Cumberland, had left a small force before Tournai 
and taken up a position to cover the siege. His right rested at 
Antoin on the River Scheldt, thence for nearly two miles his 
front ran along the crest of high ground due east to the village 
of Fontenoy, at which point, still keeping to the ridge, it curved 
north-east to the forest of Barri. The position, which was by 
nature strong and overlooked the ground in front of it, had 
been made stronger by a series of redoubts, three of which 
stood between the villages of Antoin and Fontenoy. Between 
the latter village and the forest ran a double line of entrench- 
ments, and at the edge of the forest were two more redoubts, 
of which the southernmost was named after the troops that held 
it—the Redoubt d’Eu. At this point there were cannon so 
placed as to sweep the ground between it and Fontenoy. Saxe 
had posted the bulk of his army, including his best troops of 
horse and foot, on his left, where they would face the British, 
who, he knew, would take the right of the Allied line. His 
reserve he kept under cover of the forest of Barri. 

On May 10 Cumberland drove back the swarms of irregular 
troops which held the enclosed ground in front of the position, 
and spent some time in making a careful reconnaissance, after 
which it was decided to attack the next day. The Dutch and 
Austrians were to assail the French centre and right from 
Fontenoy to Antoin, the British under Ligonier would attack 
the left between the forest and Fontenoy, and a mixed brigade, 
three-fourths of which was British, under Brigadier Ingoldsby 
of the Ist Guards, was ordered to capture the Redoubt d’Eu, 
which lay on the right flank of the advance. This effected and 
Fontenoy also taken, Ligonier would cross the thousand yards 
of open space, force his way through the lines of entrenchments 
and capture the main French position. The success of the 
plan obviously depended upon two things—the capture of the 
redoubt on the right and the seizure of Fontenoy by the Dutch 
and Austrians. 

At an early hour on May 11 the British cavalry was pushed 
forward to cover the formation for battle of the infantry, but 
owing to the fire of the French guns in Fontenoy and the 
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Redoubt d’Eu some loss was suffered before the two lines were 
ready to advance. The Dutch and Austrians then moved on 
Fontenoy and Antoin, but, coming under cannon fire from the 
batteries across the Scheldt, they halted and could not be 
induced to carry out their orders. To crown this contretemps 
the Dutch cavalry suddenly turned tail, and flying from the 
field broke through some British squadrons on their way. 
Meanwhile on the right things had fared no better. Ingoldsby, 
through some misunderstanding of his instructions, and in spite 
of repeated orders from Cumberland, remained inactive, but 
the Duke, unaffected by the failure of the two essential features 
of his plan, was not dismayed, and placing himself at the head 
of the British troops prepared to lead them forward. They 
were drawn up in the following order: front line on the right 
the Guards brigade under Colonel George Churchill of the 
Coldstream, 1st Guards on the right, 8rd Guards in the centre, 
and Coldstream on the left, with next to them seven battalions 
of the Line ; in second line were seven more battalions, and on 
their left some Hanoverian troops, while in rear came cavalry. 
Lieut.-Colonel Rowland Reynolds was employed on the staff and 
the Ist Battalion of the Regiment was commanded by Lieut.- 
Colonel Robert Carpenter, who was senior major. 

The ordeal which lay before the infantry was severe. 
Between them and their objective, the French camp, was an 
open glacis-like plain, without a scrap of cover and swept from 
end to end by guns from front and flanks. To cross this gently 
sloping ground, overlooked from the French position, and to 
cross it, not in wild inspiriting rushes, but with the slow and 
measured step which was characteristic of the British infantry 
in those days, was the task they were now to undertake. The 
word was given to advance, the troops shouldered arms and, 
regardless of the murderous cross-fire which greeted them, the 
devoted soldiers marched across the plain. As the line, which 
had been joined by Ingoldsby and his battalions, approached 
on the two flanks the redoubt which he had failed to take, 
and the village of Fontenoy, the losses, already heavy, mounted 
up, but the gaps made by the cannon shot were at once filled, 
and at length, when the top of the ridge was reached, the French, 
half hidden in their breast works, came in view. Facing the 
British Guards were five French battalions, and, as the British 
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line drew nearer, Lord Charles Hay of the 1st Guards, doffing 
his hat politely drank the health of the enemy, begging them to 
stand and not swim the river as at Dettingen. This would 
appear to be the origin of the legendary invitation to the 
‘gentlemen of the French Guard to fire first’. The French 
line was now only some thirty paces distant and from it the reply 
came in ragged ill-directed volleys. But troops who had just 
emerged from as nerve shaking a test as could be imagined were 
not to quail before ill-aimed bullets. The red line stood un- 
daunted and at last its turn came. From right to left as on a 
peace parade volley after volley rang out, sweeping the French 
front line away. To keep back the oncoming British more 
battalions were hastily thrust into the line, but these too went 
down before the deadly fire. The struggle was far from being one- 
sided, and the Guards suffered heavily from cross fire. Colonel 
Churchill, the brigadier, fell wounded, Colonel Carpenter was 
killed, and the heavy losses in the first line of the 8rd Guards 
threw them into some temporary confusion. At this moment 
the Earl of Panmure who commanded a company in the second 
line of the 8rd Guards distinguished himself by bringing up 
supports, reforming the broken front line and so enabling the 
Regiment to continue its advance covering the left of the Ist 
Guards. William Maule, Lord Panmure, of whom we shall 
hear more, was nephew of the fourth Earl of Panmure, who, a 
staunch Jacobite, resisted all George II’s offers and lost his 
title and estate. The King, only too anxious to conciliate and 
win over Jacobite nobles, on hearing that the nephew had 
purchased a company in the 8rd Guards in 1748, made him an 
Irish peer with the same title as had been borne by the uncle in 
the peerage of Scotland. Panmure’s action enabled the advance 
of the Guards to the French breastworks to be resumed, and 
Saxe now brought up his cavalry from behind the forest on his 
left so as to gain a breathing space in which to allow his sorely 
tried infantry to reform, but though the horse bore down on the 
red coats with the utmost valour the same deadly fire swept 
them back. 

In spite of heavy losses the British had by this time succeeded 
in gaining a foothold in the French position, and forcing back the 
defenders to its farther edge, prepared to follow up their success. 
Victory seemed now within their grasp, had only some assistance 
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been forthcoming from their Allies, but the Dutch could not be 
prevailed upon to move, and Saxe was thus free to draw troops 
from his right and centre while he flung the six battalions of 
the Irish brigade against the British right. Even the attack of 
these fresh troops did not succeed in overpowering our gallant 
infantry ; the Irish were actually driven back and the British 
line regained the farthest point reached in their advance. 
But the limit of endurance was by this time reached, and the 
allied commanders realizing at last that the failure to capture 
the Redoubt d’Eu and Fontenoy made farther progress in the 
centre impossible, gave the order to retire. Now came the 
opportunity of the French cavalry, and as the British turned 
round to fall back the French Household cavalry, burning to 
avenge Dettingen, fell upon them, but to their cost, for the 
sorely tried British infantry showed that they were no less 
formidable in retreat than in attack. Back went the gallant 
troops, their rear covered by the Guards brigade and by a 
Hanoverian battalion, and, helped by timely charges made by 
the cavalry, they reached the camp from which they had started 
in the morning. The French did not pursue, but when the 
Allies retired from the field they had to leave their dead and 
wounded behind them on the ground. For both British and 
Hanoverians the day had been a costly one, and their losses 
together amounted to nearly 6,000 men. Of the Guards each 
battalion had suffered about two hundred and fifty all ranks, or 
approximately half its strength. In the 8rd Guards the killed 
were Colonel Carpenter, Lieut.-Colonel Douglas, Captain Ross, 
Ensign Murray, three sergeants and one hundred and two men, 
and the wounded, Lieut.-Colonels Waldegrave and Fraser, Cap- 
tains Laurie, Knevit, and Maitland, Ensigns George, Haldane, and 
Neil, five sergeants and one hundred and twenty-six men.’ 
Captain Fraser subsequently died of his wounds. The losses 
of the French are not known exactly but they were computed 
to be not less than from seven to eight thousand men. 

Though not a victory, Fontenoy was a battle which more 
than many a success will ever redound to the fame of the 
British troops and their gallant Hanoverian allies. It is not 
to be found as an honour on the colours of those who shared 
in it, but it will for all time be one of the proudest memories 
of the Guards. 
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The day following the battle Cumberland fell back to Ath and 
thence to Lessines. A few days later Tournai fell by treachery 
and he found that the greatly superior strength of the French 
made his task an impossible one until reinforcements could 
arrive. The Dutch troops had proved to be valueless, Austrian 
co-operation could not be depended upon, and the utmost that 
it was possible for him to do, and that with risk, was to 
maintain communication with the sea. Nevertheless, anxious 
not to disappoint the hopes of the Allies, he made an effort to 
save Ghent, only to lose several battalions and a large quantity 
of military stores. After this reverse he fell back behind the 
Dendre, where he hoped to cover Brussels, and if forced to 
retreat, to reach Antwerp. An effort was made to save Ostend, 
which was held by 4,100 men under an Austrian general, Count 
Chanclos, and a battalion of Guards was hastily formed of 
detachments from the four battalions at home, and was em- 
barked on July 24 to reinforce the garrison. The place capitu- 
lated after a siege of thirteen days, the troops being permitted 
to march out with military honours. The Guards battalion 
from Ostend went to Mons, which was still in Austrian hands, 
and thence marched to Wilhelmstadt, where they were embarked 
for England. Unable to prevent the capture of the frontier 
fortresses of the Austrian Netherlands, Cumberland entrenched 
himself behind the Antwerp Canal with his right on Antwerp 
and his left on Brussels. Fortunately the campaigning season 
in Flanders was drawing to a close, for at this juncture Cumber- 
land was ordered home with all his British and some Hessian 
and Dutch troops. 

At the end of July Charles Edward, grandson of James VII, 
‘the Young Pretender’, had landed on the west coast of 
Scotland and had rallied a number of Highlanders to his 
standard. He marched south, entered Edinburgh and defeated 
at Preston Pans a force largely composed of recruits which had 
been hastily assembled under Sir John Cope, who had served 
as a captain in the Regiment, between 1710 and 1712. The 
Prince then returned to the Scottish capital where he had an 
army of some 6,000 men. The effect of Preston Pans was to 
cause wild alarm in England and to bring Cumberland peremp- 
tory orders to come home with his troops. Feverish efforts 
were made to put the country in a state of defence. Three 
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commands of the available field troops were organized. Marshal 
Wade held Newcastle with a force composed of British, Dutch 
and later Hessian troops. Cumberland on his arrival went to 
Lichfield, whence he collected 8,000 men, including the Guards 
brigade from Flanders, which was under the command of 
Colonel Braddock of the Coldstream, destined to win an unhappy 
fame in America. The Earl of Stair was in charge of the troops 
round London, which included the remaining battalions of Foot 
Guards, the second Guards brigade being commanded by Colonel 
Rowland Reynolds of the Regiment, who had been promoted 
after Fontenoy.* The establishment of the Guards was raised to 
one hundred men per company and generous bounties were offered 
to recruits, while the Militia was called out in several counties. 
Lord Dunmore, who was appointed Captain and Governor of 
Plymouth, was in charge of the defence of the south-western 
coast. Charles had great difficulty in persuading his High- 
landers to invade England, and after many delays, which 
diminished his chance of success, he set out for London at the 
end of October. On the advice of Lord George Murray he took 
the western route in order to avoid Wade, and on November 15 
Carlisle surrendered to him. Cumberland thereupon moved 
the Ist Battalions of the Ist and 8rd Guards with the Buffs 
to Stafford, and advanced with the remainder of his force 
to Rugeley. This was a wise move as it barred the passage of 
the Trent to the invading army and covered the roads to North 
Wales and the West Country whither, as in 1652, the Jacobites 
looked for support ; at the same time it placed Cumberland’s 
force on the flank of an advance by the Pretender on London, 
through the Midlands. Charles chose the latter course, and on 
December 4 entered Derby, where he was a few miles nearer to 
London than was Cumberland. This caused a panic in the 
Metropolis, where Cumberland’s manceuvre was not understood. 
Volunteers from the citizens were armed and enrolled and the 
Associated Regiment of Law, who must be considered to be the 
ancestors of the Inns of Court Rifles, paraded daily in Lincoln’s 
Inn under Chief Justice Willis. A camp to cover London was 
formed on Finchley Common and thither the Grenadier companies 
of the Guards battalions, in and about London, were sent to 
leaven the Militia and volunteers. Hogarth’s scathing brush 
has immortalized this event in his picture of the march to 
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Finchley, and if the artist exaggerated, as was his wont, he had 
evidently some grounds, for we find that on October 25 this 
brigade order was issued to the Guards: ‘If the Militia are 
reviewed to-morrow by His Majesty the soldiers of the three 
Regiments of Guards are to behave civilly and not to laugh or 
make game of them.’ ® 

As it happened, by the time that the camp at Finchley was 
established the danger was over. Lord George Murray, finding 
that there was no real support for his Prince in England, that 
Wade was behind one flank and Cumberland behind the other, 
and that there was force available to defend London, counselled 
retreat, to which Prince Charles reluctantly agreed. As soon as 
Cumberland heard that the enemy was on the move back to 
Scotland he started an energetic pursuit, and following the 
precedent set by Peterborough in Spain, he mounted on horses 
supplied him by the gentlemen of Staffordshire four hundred 
volunteers from the three battalions of Guards with him, placing 
these mounted infantry under the command of Lord Panmure, 
who had been promoted second major of the 8rd Guards, after 
Fontenoy. 

The Guards were not required to proceed farther north than 
Carlisle, and after the recapture of that city they returned to 
London, thus happily escaping the butchery of Culloden. While 
in Scotland Cumberland issued an order regarding the use of 
colours which is of interest. ‘The Union colour is the first 
stand of Colours in all regiments, royal or not, and to be mounted 
upon the duke, except the Foot Guards; with them the King’s 
colour is allowed to be the first as a particular distinction.’ 1 
The disturbed state of the country after the ’45 kept the 
Guards in England during this year, though the war went on 
on the Continent. The Guards were frequently employed in 
strength at the execution of State prisoners to prevent attempts 
at rescue, the most notable victims being Lords Balmerino, 
Kilmarnoch, and Lovat. In the autumn a battalion of the Ist 
Guards and one of the Coldstream formed part of an expedition 
which attempted a raid on Port l’Orient, the base of the French 
East India Company. A few British battalions were sent to 
Flanders under Sir John Ligonier to reinforce the Allied army 
under Prince Charles of Lorraine, who was defeated at Roucoux 
in an attempt to save Li¢ge, but it was not until the following 
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year that it was considered safe to send more troops to the 
Continent. 

Early in 1747 Cumberland returned to Flanders at the head of 
fourteen British battalions which included the second battalions 
of the three regiments of Foot Guards, the second battalion of 
the Regiment being commanded by Lord Panmure. The 
Guards embarked at Gravesend on January 25 and, landing at 
Wilhelmstadt, marched to Breda where the British, Hanoverian, 
and Hessian contingents assembled. The 2nd Battalion of the 
Coldstream was detached to form part of a flying column in East 
Flanders, which left Cumberland with 120,000 men to face Saxe 
with 140,000. Saxe now controlled the greater part of the 
Austrian Netherlands, and occupied with his main body an 
entrenched position between Louvain and Malines, covering 
Brussels. This position Cumberland found to be too strong 
to attack. Louis XV joined his army in Brussels in May, and 
Saxe, designing to make his King a present of Maastricht, 
detached 80,000 men towards that fortress. Cumberland moved 
at once to cover the place and defeat Saxe’s detachment, before 
it could be supported. Saxe was too experienced a soldier to 
be caught napping, and when Cumberland approached the 
position near Tongres which he had hoped to occupy, he found 
that the French Marshal had anticipated him by making a 
forced march. Cumberland then took up a defensive position 
covering Maastricht between the rivers Jaar and Demer. On 
July 1 Austrian and Dutch reinforcements joined Cumberland, 
who thereupon completed his arrangements for receiving battle. 
On his right were the Austrians with their flank on the Demer ; 
they occupied some high ground just west of the river called La 
Commanderie, next came the Dutch, and on their left the 
battalions of the Guards held the village of Vlytingen. Three 
British and two Hanoverian battalions were sent forward to 
hold the village of Lauffeldt in advance of the main ridge. 
Behind them in support, extending to the east of the village of 
Kessel, was the remainder of the British and Hanoverian con- 
tingents in support of the main ridge. 

Saxe decided to make his main attack on the villages of 
Lauffeldt and Vlytingen, and at dawn on July 2 sent forward 
part of his cavalry to screen the advance of his infantry and 
the deployment of his artillery against the two villages. After 
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a short bombardment six brigades of French infantry advanced 
against the two battalions of Guards in Vlytingen, and five 
brigades against Lauffeldt. The attack on the Guards, though 
made by very superior numbers, was repulsed by their steady 
fire, and the French commander of the Vlytingen column then 
left a part of his force to contain the Guards and moved the 
bulk of it to support the attack on Lauffeldt. Two attacks on 
this village were repulsed, but a third delivered simultaneously 
from the front and right flank forced the defenders out of the 
place. Cumberland then led his British reserve from the main 
ridge in a counter-attack which at first drove back the French, 
but at a critical moment a panic seized the Dutch cavalry, 
which flying in disorder through the British ranks threw them 
into confusion. This gave Saxe time to bring up his reserve 
and the battle was lost. Cumberland and Ligonier led gallant 
cavalry charges to cover the withdrawal on Maastricht, and in 
one of these Ligonier was taken prisoner. As at Landen the 
8rd Guards had done all that was asked of them and with the 
remainder of the British infantry fell back on the fortress in 
perfect order. No detailed casualty list for Lauffeldt is dis- 
coverable, but the Allied losses are stated to have been 6,000 
and those of the French 10,000. A number of French colours 
were captured. It is in any event certain that the losses of the 
French were heavy enough to prevent them from opening the 
siege of Maastricht. Shortly after the battle the French through 
Sir John Ligonier opened negotiations for peace. While these 
were in progress Saxe besieged and captured Bergen-op-Zoom, 
which fell on September 16. This was the last event of impor- 
tance in the War of the Austrian Succession, for in the spring 
of 1748 the Treaty of Aix-la-Chapelle was concluded and the 
troops returned to England. 
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GUARDS 


APPENDIX I 


Commission OF THE EARL OF DUNMORE 48 COLONEL OF THE 
REGIMENT 


GEORGE R. 
Earu oF DUNMORE COLONEL OF THE 8R8D REGIMENT OF Foot GuaRDs 


George the Second &c. to our Right Trusty and Right Well 
beloved Cousin, John, Earl of Dunmore, Greeting. We reposing 
especial trust and confidence in your Loyalty Courage and good 
Conduct, do, by these Presents, constitute and appoint you the said 
Earl of Dunmore to be Colonel of our Third Regiment of Foot 
Guards, now under your Command, and likewise to be Captain of 
a Company i in our said Regiment ; You are therefore to take our 
said Regiment as Colonel and the said Company as Captain into 
your Care and charge and duly to exercise as well the Officers as 
Soldiers thereof in Arms, and to use your best endeavours to keep 
them in good order and Discipline, and we do hereby command them 
to obey you as their Colonel and Captain respectively ; and you are 
to observe and follow such orders and Directions from time to time 
as you shall receive from us, or any your superior Officer, according 
to the Rules and Discipline of Warr, in pursuance of the Trust we 
hereby repose in you. Given at our Court at Kensington the 20th 
day of June 1727 in the first year of our Reign. 

By His Majesty’s Command, 
TOWNSHEND. 


APPENDIX II 
CasuALTIES IN THE 18T BATTALION OF THE REGIMENT AT FoNTENOY 


Return of the Killed, Wounded & Men missing of the Right Wing of 
the Allied Army, at the Attack of the French Camp at Fontenoy 
near Tournay. May the 11° 1745. N.S. 


Third Regiment of Foot Guards. 
Killed. 


1 Colonel. 1 Lt. Cotonel. 1 Captain. 1 Ensign. 
8 Serjeants. 102 Rank & File. 

Wounded. 
2 Lt. Colonel. 8 Captains. 2 Ensigns. 5 Serjeants. 
126 Rank & File. 

Missing. nil. 

Total ‘Officers & Men: Killed 109. Wounded 188. 
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Names of the Officers of the Third Regiment of Foot Guards Killed 
and Wounded. 


Lr cole Doug 
* Col? Douglas |,-. 
Capt. Ross gis (Killed. 
Ens. Murray 
Lt Col. Waldegrave 
Cole Frazer 
Capt. Laurie 
Knevit ‘Wounded. 
Maitland 
Ens. Haldane 
Neil 
(State Papers 87, vol. 19.) 


APPENDIX III 
PROMOTIONS IN THE REGIMENT AFTER FONTENOY 


His Royal Highness’s Recommendations for filling the Vacancies in 
the Army in Flanders. 


Third Regiment of Foot Guards. 

Earl of Panmure, eldest Surviving Captain to be Major in the Room of 

Colonel Carpenter, Killed. 

Captain Loury, & Colo! Robinson 

Captain of the Guides, eldest Lieutent 

Lord Charles Manners, Captain in General Pulteney’s, and 

Lord Cathcart, Captain in Colo! Bligh’s to succeed as Captains in 
the Regiment, in the Room of the Colonels—Carpenter, Douglas 
& Frazier Killed in the late Action, & Lord Loudoun prefer’d. 


[Endorsed] Promotions recommended by 
His Royal Highness 
in his R. Highness’s Letter 
to the Earl of Harrington 
of May 80 1745. 


(State Papers 87, vol. 19.) 


APPENDIX IV 


Tue Ear. oF DuNMORE RE REPLACEMENT OF VACANCIES AFTER 
FonTENOY 


VILVOERDE Sept* 26. n.s. 1745. 
My Lorp 
If any thing material had happen’d in our army I would not 
have faild writing to your Lp. altho you have very full accounts of 
every thing that Passes by H.R.H. orders. 
I am extremely concern’d to finde the affaires in England should 
Require so large a Detachinent from hence, at a time when we began 
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to Flatter ourselves that by the addition of five thousand Hessians, 
and the number of Troops which we Imagine the Ennemy will sende 
to the Mosell, we might have recovered something of what the 
Ennemy has taken from us during this Campaigne our Flattering 
Expectations are at an End and we shall thinke our selves very 
happy if the Diminution of our numbers does not tempt the Ennemy 
to undertake something of Consequence before the Campaigne is 
over H.R.H. the Duke has been pleased to Reccomend, Lt Coll. 
Whitmore who is Capt" Lieutenant and is lately come into the 
Regiment, to succeed to my Lord Petershams Company, and Captain 
Strode who is the Eldest Lieutenant and was at the battle of Fon- 
tenoy to succeed to Lt Coll. Ogilvies Company, and my Lord Lindores 
to succeed Lt Coll. Whitemore as Captain Lieutenant all which I 
desire to Reccomend to your LPs Favour and Protection, and that 
your LP would be pleas’d Humbly to desire his Majesties Permission 
for me to come to England when the Campaigne is over. 
I am with the greatest truth 
Your Lordships 
Most obedient 
and most Humble servant 
DUNMORE. 


The first Division of Hessians Consisting of Three Battallions is 
come to Antwerp and Mecklin It will be sometime before the two 
others arrive The Garrison of Ostende is still at Mons 


[Endorsed] Villevoorden 26 Sep? 1745, 
L4 DUNMORE 


R 21. 
(State Papers 87, vol. 18.) 


APPENDIX V 
STATE OF THE 1sT BATTALION OF THE REGIMENT, JUNE 1745 


State of His Majesty's British Forces in the Low Countries 
June the 11th 1745. N.S. 
Foot Guards. Third Battalion. 
Officers Present. 
1 Colonel. 4 Captains. 5 Lieutenants. 5 Second Lieutenants and 
Ensigns. 
Staff Officers. 
1 Chaplain. 1 Adjutant. 1 Quarter Master. 1 Surgeon. 2 
Surgeon’s Mates. 
27 Serjeants. 19 Drummers. 
Rank and File. 
562 Fit for Duty. 21 Sick present. 28 Sick in the Hospital. 2 
Recruiting. Total 608. 
Wanting to complete. 
81 Rank and File. 


(State Papers 87, vol. 17.) 
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APPENDIX VI 


Tue Duke or Montacu RE THE DEFENCE OF LONDON DURING 
THE "45 
My Lorp 

Your Grace may very probably have some certain accounts of 
the motion of the Rebels, but the comon Report about town is that 
they are certainly at Shefield & marching this way—& if the Account 
from Flushing be true which I fear is but to probable, I dont doubt 
but the Rebels will endevor to get this way. 

Tho I dont value my self upon Generalship, I think at a time 
when our fate seems to be so near, every body that means well 
ought to give their opinion good or bad, & therefore I shall take the 
Liberty to give myne, but I beg of your Grace not to let our Generall 
know it, for I should be sorry, he should think I pretended to inter- 
feer in what relates to him, & I beg what ever your opinion is of 
what I shall mention, that I may not appear in it. 

If the Rebels should march towards this town, all the Regular 
troops we shall have to defend us are on the inclosed paper. 

If you will inquire into the effective numbers of the Guards I 
believe you will find there are not above 1200. old soldiers amongst 
them, all the rest are recruits lately furnished by the Parishes. 

amongst these Regiments of Guards, are included the Scotch 
Regiment 

amongst the Marching Regiments of Foot there is the Highland 
Regiment and Sinclairs Regiment 

one Batalion at least must be left in the town 

I believe neither of the three last mentioned will be left there 

if the Rebells come on this way, I have been told only two Bata- 
lions of Guards will be left in town 

that the two which are to march out are to be made up 700 men 
each by drafts of the best men from the other two—so that what 
will then remain for the defence of the town will only be the Recruits. 

the enemy wont never atempt to Come on this town, but on a 
certainty of some Riseing or great Stroak to be struck in their favor. 

as soon as the Rebells come within some miles of this town—& 
as soon as the small forse we have marches but four or five miles out 
of it, that stroak will be struck & it is my opinion that the small 
number of troops we have, which you see all upon the inclosed, 
instead of being cantoon even so farr as hamsted, Highgate, Isling- 
ton &c. should be all cantoon in the suburbs of London. 

for should they be even so farr off as the above mentioned places, 
a suden Rizeing of disafected people in the night must carry their 
point, even before the troops coud be allarmed, assembled, and 
march to the Releef of the Town, tho from so small a distance as 
the above places, if the Rebells come on, no mater how near the 
Town we fight them, for the troops ought not to go out of reach of 
the Town, when ever they do, some mischief will hapen. 

Allarum posts aught to be appointed in severall parts of the 
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Town for the troops to asemble at, upon proper signalls to be made 
by day or night in case of any riseing, & corps de Guards & Patroles 
kept every night in the streets. 

if we shoud be obliged to fight them near town, besides our regular 
troops, we should have the Militias of the City of London & of 
Westminster. 

& all the Associated Volunteers, & as great nombers of any kind 
as coud be got to take arms. 

if any Rizeing is intended, the first thing they will do will be to 
seize all the horses in all the stables about London (this was their 
project in the year 15) wherefore we should be before hand with 
them, & take all the hakney coach horses in London mount the 
coach men & stable men that belong to them upon them, & arm 
them with Cutlasses out of the Tour of which there are a consider- 
able nomber that were seized at an Inn some time ago, & tho this 
woud be but an indeferent body of horse, yet it woud be nombers 
that myte be very troublesome to the enemy 

I have now told you my opinion, excuse me doing it as it is well 
ment, but dont let my name appear 

& you will oblige 
your obedient servant 
MONTAGU. 
[Endorsed] Dect 8. 1745. 
Duke of Montagu. 


2 Troops of horse Guards 

1 Troop of horse Grenadiers 

2 Troops of Legoniers horse 

1 Regiment Hauley Dragoons 

1 Regiment of Dragoons S™ Rob Rich come from Flanders. 
No horse & not compleat in men 

4 Batalions of Guards 

1 Richballs only 8 Companys 

1 Mordaunt 

1 Braggs in the Tower 


1 Huskes at Hartford & Ware 
1 Beauclerks at Guilford 


ll 


[Endorsed] In the Duke of Montagu’s 
of Dect 84 1745. 
(State Papers, Domestic, Military 87, No. 9.) 
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1756 


CHAPTER VI 
THE SEVEN YEARS WAR 


N its return to England the Regiment resumed the 
O routine which had been disturbed by war. Its quarters 

as before alternated between East London, the Tower 
and the Savoy, and West London, with detachments from time 
to time at Hampton Court and Windsor. Its ranks were 
depleted by active service and in June 1750 the Lords Justices, 
His Majesty being in Hanover, issued a warrant to the Earl 
of Dunmore to raise volunteers for the Regiment by beat of 
drum in any part of Great Britain.1 During this period the 
Guards had not only to perform many of the duties in the 
maintenance of public order in London which now devolve on 
the Metropolitan Police, but they were constantly called upon 
to find detachments for a like duty in the provinces. Thus in 
April 1750 a detachment from the three Regiments of Guards 
was called for to escort a party of mutinous sailors to Exeter.* 
Escorting artillery and ammunition from one part of the country 
to another frequently took detachments of the Foot Guards 
out of London, and the normal practice appears to have been 
to make up the detachments from the three regiments. On 
April 15, 1752, the Earl of Dunmore died and John, 9th Earl 
of Rothes, became Colonel of the Regiment.* In the same year 
William Kingsley, who had been junior ensign in 1727, was pro- 
moted lieutenant-colonel,‘ and iron ramrods were for the first 
time issued to the 1st Battalion of the Regiment. 

During the years of peace between the War of the Austrian 
Succession and the Seven Years War the conflict between British 
and French interests spread east and west. Both powers were 
seeking new markets and fresh fields of adventure. In India, 
Dupleix began a bold attempt to oust the East India Company, 
to be at first checked and then defeated by the genius and 
energy of Clive. In North America collisions between British 
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and French settlers became more and more frequent, and in 
1755 a British expedition, under command of General Braddock, 
sent out by Newcastle to check the progress of the French south- 
wards from Canada and the Great Lakes, was overwhelmed by 
the French and their Red Indian allies, a disaster watched and 
pondered over by Washington and other observant colonists. 
France again became the rival and enemy of our country, and 
the occasion for changing bickerings on distant frontiers into 
formal war was not long in coming. 

Maria Theresa had never forgotten or forgiven the loss of 
Silesia, and was in process of building up an alliance with France, 
Russia, Saxony and Sweden, when Frederick of Prussia invaded 
Bohemian Saxony, and, in 1756, began the Seven Years War. 

George II’s Hanoverian interests disposed him to side with 
Frederick and he found his English subjects eager for a trial 
of strength with France. Parliament sanctioned the raising of 
the strength of the Army to 85,000 men and later provided sub- 
sidies for German levies to assist Frederick. There was the usual 
alarm about invasion and a detachment of the three regiments 
of Foot Guards was sent to Dover Castle to assist in the improve- 
ment of the defences of that place.5 The war began mauspici- 
ously for us with the loss of Minorca, which resulted in the 
execution of Admiral Byng, the downfall of Newcastle, and the 
appointment by the King of William Pitt to lead the country 
during the adventurous years which were to follow. The Foot 
Guards spent the summer and autumn encamped in Hyde Park, 
in readiness for active service. In this year the new Horse 
Guards building at Whitehall was nearing completion, and was 
first occupied by the Coldstream and later by the 8rd Guards. 
The use of the Horse Guards as barracks by the brigade was 
brief, for it is recorded under date December 9, 1758: ‘It is 
His Majesty’s pleasure that the 2nd Battalion of the Third 
Regiment do move out of the lodgement at the Horse Guards 
on Monday morning next, the 11th instant, into quarters in 
the Borough of Southwark.’* The War Office records show 
that the brigade of Guards gave up occupation of the Horse 
Guards on December 10, 1758. 

Meanwhile Pitt, one of whose first acts on becoming head of 
the Government had been to organize the Militia, had wisely 
begun to remove the danger of trouble in the Highlands and 
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to strengthen the army by raising Highland regiments, and a 
number of privates of the 8rd Guards, who could speak Gaelic, 
were, in 1757, sent to be non-commissioned officers in the new 
regiments. No British troops had as yet been employed on the 
Continent, but in this year the Duke of Cumberland. was sent 
to the Continent to command the force of Hanoverians, Hessians, 
and Brunswickers which was maintained by British gold. The 
Duke, who had lost his old energy, allowed himself to be defeated 
by the French Marshal d’Estres at Haatenbeck on July 26, and 
on September 7 he was compelled to sign a convention disband- 
ing his army and leaving the French in occupation of Hanover. 
George II was furious and eagerly assented to Pitt’s proposal 
that the Duke should be placed on the shelf, and that Sir John 
Ligonier, created a viscount in the Irish peerage, be made 
Commander-in-Chief in his place. The command of the troops 
in British pay on the Continent was given to Prince Ferdinand 
of Brunswick. In the course of the summer the Guards brigade, 
in readiness for active service, had gone into camp at Chatham 
under Major-General Drury, but again it was not required, for 
our command of the sea was still insecure and the only enterprise 
undertaken by British troops in Europe was an unsuccessful 
attempt on Rochefort. 

Despite this failure, Pitt planned a larger enterprise against 
the coast of France for the following year. In May an expedition 
composed of the three first battalions of the Guards regiments, 
thirteen battalions of the Line and 6,000 marines, 18,000 men 
in all, was assembled in the Isle of Wight under the second Duke 
of Marlborough, the brigade of Guards being commanded by 
Major-General Drury. Lieut.-Colonel Kingsley ended his com- 
mand of the Ist Battalion on the eve of its departure for the 
Isle of Wight, on appointment to the Coloneley of the 20th 
Foot,” and the battalion marched under the orders of Lieut.- 
Colonel Andrew Robinson. The expedition, escorted by a fleet 
under Admiral Howe, sailed at the end of May, arrived off 
the French Coast on June 4, and during the following days 
was landed in the Bay of Cancale about ten miles east of St. 
Malo. The defences of St. Malo were found to be too strong to 
invite attack and the Duke of Marlborough contented himself 
with burning in the harbour two men-of-war, thirty-three 
privateers, and seventy merchant ships, and this done the 
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expedition returned to the Isle of Wight at the end of June. 
A good part of the expedition was then sent to Germany under 
the Duke of Marlborough, and the remainder, which included 
the Guards brigade, after a month’s rest in the Isle of Wight, 
embarked again on August 1, under General Bligh, to make an 
attempt upon Cherbourg. A landing was made in the bay of 
Marais, a few miles west of the town, on August 6, the Guards 
brigade and the Grenadier companies of the Line regiments under 
General Drury leading. The following letter from the Gren- 
ville papers gives a concise account of what happened :— 


‘Lonpon, August 10th 1758. 
Dear Srr,—We have this day the agreable news that our 
troops are landed at Cherbourg, and have by a vigorous action 
repulsed a body of 8,000 horse and foot who opposed their 
landing. This service was done by the Guards and Grenadiers 
of the army who received three fires before they returned it, 
but then made their attack with so much vigour that the 
enemy after a considerable loss retreated. We had ourselves 
but about twenty men either killed or wounded, we have 
also taken two cannon and one pair of colours. This happened 
on Monday, and on Tuesday the whole force advanced towards 

the town. 
I have etc. 
R. JENKINSON.’ 


After this defeat the French abandoned Cherbourg, which was 
occupied by General Bligh, who destroyed the forts and the 
shipping in the harbour and re-embarked on August 16. This 
success encouraged General Bligh to make another attempt on 
St. Malo, and after much delay due to contrary winds the 
expedition landed in the bay of St. Lunaire, four miles west 
of the town. The weather continued stormy and the admiral 
declared that he could not bombard the forts, while the general 
was not prepared to attack the town without naval co-operation. 
At a council of war it was decided that the fleet should move 
farther west to the bay of St. Cas, which offered the necessary 
shelter for the fleet and that the troops should march thither. 
The army began its march on September 9, but was delayed 
by finding the Arguenon river impassable except at low tide. 
This delay allowed the French to collect a superior force, and 
on September 10 General Bligh hesitated between embarking 
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at once and fighting. In the event he did neither, but on the 
11th he got his main body on board ship under cover of a rear- 
guard composed of four companies of the 1st Guards and the 
Grenadier companies of all the regiments. The rearguard was 
overwhelmed by the French, some six hundred being killed 
or wounded and four hundred taken prisoners. 

Lieutenants William Hamilton and Colin Ferguson of the 
grenadier company of the 8rd Guards were killed. The prisoners 
taken by the French were soon exchanged, for we find orders 
dated December 16, 1758, and January 18, 1759, directing that 
men of the 8rd Guards taken prisoner at St. Cas should march 
from Dover and Portsmouth respectively to rejoin their regi- 
ment.® Elsewhere our arms were more successful, for this year 
saw the capture of Louisburg and the surrender to us by the 
French of Cape Breton. Eleven French colours taken at 
Louisburg were carried in solemn procession through the streets 
of London to St. Paul’s. 

The year 1759 is a great one in our history. On the Conti- 
nent, British infantry took a notable part in the victory of 
Minden; in the East, Clive, following up the victory he had 
won two years before at Plassey, placed the whole of Bengal 
under our rule; in America, Wolfe had fallen in the hour of 
his triumph on the Heights of Abraham; while at sea, Hawke 
finally removed the fear of invasion, which had kept the Guards 
so long in England, by his victory in Quiberon Bay on November 
20. The country was, urged by Pitt, determined to prosecute 
the war with vigour, and Parliament seeing in our conquests 
east and west a return for its expenditure, voted 95,000 British 
and 7,000 foreign troops. The establishment of the Guards was 
raised from seventy to eighty men per company in July and to 
ninety in October, while early in 1760 it was again increased to 
one hundred men per company.® 

With our fleet in control of the Channel eight Line battalions 
were sent out in the spring of 1760 to reinforce the British con- 
tingent which, under the Marquis of Granby, formed part of 
the army of Prince Ferdinand in Germany, but it was not until 
July that the long-expected orders for foreign service came to 
the Guards. A Guards brigade, composed of the three second 
battalions under Major-General Julius Czesar, was then ordered 
to embark at Gravesend and Deptford.1® Promotion in the 
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service ranks of the Regiment had been rapid since the out- 
break of war. Lieut.-Colonel W. Strode, 2nd Major, had been 
appointed Colonel of the 62nd Foot in April 1758 and Lieut.- 
Colonel John Griffin, 1st Major, Colonel of the 55th Foot in 
the following October.!!_ Lieut.-Colonel Burges, who succeeded 
him as Ist Major, was ill when the order to embark came and 
he died the following year, so the 2nd Battalion was taken 
overseas by Lieut.-Colonel John Gore. The brigade landed at 
Bremen at the end of July and marched at once to join Prince 
Ferdinand’s army at Warburg on the Diemel, in Westphalia. 
This reinforcement brought the strength of the British army 
under the Marquis of Granby up to 29,000 men, the Guards 
brigade joining Lieut.-General the Hon. Henry Seymour Con- 
way’s corps. The situation at this time was that the main 
Prussian army under Frederick the Great was engaged in 
Saxony. The victory of Minden had driven the French out 
of Hanover and Prince Ferdinand’s immediate tasks were to 
cover Frederick’s right, to protect Westphalia, and to endeavour 
to drive the French out of Hesse, the greater part of which was 
in their occupation. Opposed to Prince Ferdinand were two 
French armies, which together were very superior in numbers 
to his command. One of these under the Prince de Soubise 
was based on Dusseldorf on the Rhine, the other under the Duc 
de Broglie was based on Frankfurt on the Main. Before the 
arrival of the Guards an attempt by the French to re-enter 
Westphalia had been defeated at Warburg, a success which 
gave Ferdinand control of the line of the Diemel. During the 
remainder of the campaigning season the Prince contented 
himself with raids from this line into territory occupied by the 
enemy, and early in December the Guards went into winter 
quarters at Paderborn. 

Ere this, George II died on October 25, and was buried in 
state in Henry VII’s Chapel, this being the last funeral of a 
British monarch in the Abbey. The King’s bowels had been 
removed prior to the embalmment of the body and these were 
privately deposited in the Chapel on November 9, detachments 
from the three regiments of Foot Guards being in the Abbey 
on that occasion. The King’s body lay in State in the Princes’ 
Chamber of the House of Lords on November 10 and the funeral 
took place the next day. A covered way was erected from the 
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Princes’ Chamber to the Abbey and the whole of this and the 
Abbey from the West Door to the steps of Henry VII’s Chapel 
was lined by the three Ist Battalions of the Foot Guards. 
Horace Walpole has left us a brief description of the ceremony. 
“ Passing through a line of Foot Guards, every seventh man 
bearing a torch, the Horse Guards being the outside, the officers 
with drawn swords, and crape sashes on horseback, the drums 
muffled, the fifes, bell tolling and minute guns. All this was 
very solemn.” 

To return to the 2nd Battalion of the Regiment in West- 
phalia, Prince Ferdinand endeavoured, early in 1761, to surprise 
the Duc de Broglie in Hesse before Soubise on the Rhine was 
ready. The Guards left Paderborn in the middle of February 
and the army soon after crossed the Diemel in three columns. 
Frederick had detached 7,000 Prussians from Saxony to assist 
Ferdinand, and Broglie’s advanced troops fell back on Frankfurt 
before this advance. Ferdinand then began to besiege Cassel, 
but he found the place strongly held, and after a month in 
trenches round the place he learned that both Broglie and 
Soubise were ready to advance against him. He thereupon 
abandoned the siege and returned to his old position behind 
the Diemel, having accomplished little beside wearying his men 
by hard marching over villainous roads and by trench work in 
vile weather. Fortunately the two French generals were both 
unenterprising and jealous of each other, for their combined 
armies outnumbered his by nearly two to one. Ferdinand had 
no intention of engaging one of his opponents while leaving the 
other free to manceuvre against him, and they were so slow that 
after resting his troops and receiving drafts from England he 
was ready in May, before they had agreed upon a concerted 
plan. Ferdinand, then operating in the valley of the Lippe, 
appeared to threaten Soubise’s left and his communications 
with the Rhine. This caused the two French commanders to 
draw together, and early in July they united their armies at 
Soest, about 15 miles south-east of Lippstadt, a fortress which 
commanded the upper valley of the Lippe. Ferdinand had 
taken up a position at Vellinghausen covering both Hamm and 
Lippstadt. This position was one of considerable natural 
strength and the Allies were given plenty of time to make it 
stronger. Their left rested on the Lippe at Vellinghausen and 
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ran along a ridge which was divided by the River Aese, the only 
crossing over which within the battlefield was in their possession. 
The British contingent was divided, Granby’s corps with the 
Hanoverians being north of the Aese in the village of Velling- 
hausen and on the wooded heights south of the village, called 
the Dunkerberg, Howard’s and Conway’s corps, the Guards 
brigade still with the latter, being on the heights of Wambeln, 
south of the Aese, with German troops on either flank. Broglie 
advanced on the evening of July 15 to attack the Allied left 
north of the Apse. The Allies, not expecting attack at so late 
an hour, were surprised and their advanced posts were driven 
in, but when their main bodies came into action the French 
advance was checked and Broglie did not venture an attack 
upon the Dunkerberg at so late an hour. Meanwhile, south of 
the Aese, Soubise had remained inactive. Ferdinand, seeing 
that Broglie was his more serious opponent, moved Howard’s 
corps and a corps of Germans from his centre and right across 
the Aese to reinforce his left, and when the next morning 
Broglie renewed his attack he was repulsed. Soubise made some 
half-hearted attempts to cross the Salzbach, a brook which 
flowed through marshy ground in front of the Allied centre, 
but these came to nothing and indeed the Guards brigade in 
the centre about Wambeln had little to do. 

Despite this success Ferdinand, whose réle was defensive, 
wisely considered that the disproportion of numbers in the 
enemy’s favour was too great to allow him to seek battle 
without very special reason, and for the remainder of the cam- 
paigning season he contented himself with keeping his enemies 
on the move, covering Cassel or meeting what appeared to be 
a threat on their respective communications with the Rhine or 
the Maine. At the end of November he sent his army into 
winter quarters, having successfully thwarted the efforts of two 
French marshals, each of whom commanded an army about 
equal in numbers to his own. The Guards brigade was sent 
to spend the winter at Bielefeld. On September 24 the 
Lieutenant-Colonel of the Regiment, Andrew Robinson, was 
made Colonel of the 45th Foot and Colonel John Gore succeeded 
him, Colonel Wells taking over command of the 2nd Battalion.1* 

During the winter Broglie had been removed from the 
command of the French Army of the Main, which had been 
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considerably reinforced, and given to Soubise, who had orders 
from Paris to act defensively. This change in French strategy 
was due to political changes in England. The young King 
George III, determined to rule himself and to make his prime 
minister his chief political secretary, had got rid of the masterful 
Pitt and put in his place Bute, who would do as he was told. 
Louis seized the opportunity to enter into unofficial negotiations 
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with Bute, whose character he was quick to appreciate, with 
the object of detaching England from Frederick the Great, a 
policy in which he was before long successful. Ferdinand had 
early in May assembled his army on the Diemel, near the junc- 
tion with the Weser. Soubise had at about the same time moved 
into a position between Grobenstein and Wilhelmsthal, covering 
Cassel with one of his corps under Castries detached a few miles 
to his right front at Carlsdorf, on the edge of the dense forest of 
Rheinhardswald. Soubise took his instructions from Paris very 
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literally and allowed Ferdinand to seize the small fortress of 
Zappaburg which commanded the northern exits of the forest. 
Ferdinand, who by this time had had experience of Soubise’s 
apathy and incompetence, conceived the bold plan of enveloping 
both flanks of the numerically superior army of his enemy. He 
ordered three columns under Spércke, Luckner, and Riedessel 
to move from Zappaburg through the forest, cut off Castries’s 
corps and fall on the right flank of Soubise’s main body. He 
himself with his main body was to cross the Diemel by the two 
bridges east of Warburg, which were in his possession, and attack 
Soubise in front at Grobenstein, while Granby with a British 
force was to move from Warburg on Wilhelmsthal against 
Soubise’s left rear. The plan failed of complete success pri- 
marily because of the difficulty of timing accurately the con- 
certed movements of as many as six columns in days when the 
means of communication were rudimentary. The Allied ad- 
vance began on the evening of June 28. Luckner’s and 
Riedessel’s columns reached their positions on the edge of 
the forest early on the 24th without alarming the enemy, but 
Sporcke’s took a wrong turn and came down upon Castries’s out- 
posts instead of, as designed, getting through behind their right. 
Castries made a rapid retreat, covered by his cavalry, and warned 
Soubise, who, abandoning most of his baggage, did the same. 
Castries’s cavalry managed to delay Luckner and Riedessel long 
enough to enable Soubise’s main body to get on the move, and 
Ferdinand found that it took him longer than he had calculated 
to get his columns over the Diemel, so that when the head of his 
main body reached Grobenstein it found an empty camp. 
Meanwhile Granby, who had with him a cavalry brigade, the 
brigade of Guards, two battalions of English Grenadiers, and 
two Line battalions, had reached Zierenburg, on Soubise’s left 
Tear, punctually to time. Soubise then formed a flank guard 
consisting of his best infantry, which included the Grenadiers 
of France, the Royal Grenadiers, and the regiment of Aquitaine, 
under Stainville, to hold off Granby. Stainville took up a 
strong position on a hill west of Wilhelmsthal, with his flanks 
protected by thick woods. Against this Granby made a frontal 
attack with his Grenadiers and Line battalions on his right, and 
the Guards brigade on the left. The 8rd Guards were on the 
left of the main line, with the Coldstream in echelon behind 
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their left. Granby was unable to drive Stainville from his hill, 
but his men advancing with great gallantry held the Frenchmen 
to their position. Stainville attempted to make a counter- 
attack upon the left of the British line through the wood on 
which his right rested, but Lieut.-Colonel Molyneux of the 
Regiment, discovering this movement, met and defeated it 
with the left flank companies of the 8rd Guards. Ferdinand’s 
main body then came down on the enemy’s right and rear, sur- 
rounded Stainville and compelled him to surrender with his 
whole force, 162 officers and 2,750 men being taken. Granby’s 
losses in killed and wounded amounted to four hundred and fifty. 
The losses of the 8rd Guards, exclusive of those of the Grena- 
diers in the Guards Grenadiers battalion, were eleven killed, 
seventeen wounded and seventeen missing.'? The captured 
colours, which included those of the Royal Grenadiers, were 
sent home and presented to the King at St. James’s on July 26, 
1762. 

Soubise retired from the battlefield behind the Fulda, and 
under the protection of the walls of Cassel. Ferdinand, having 
arrived early in July opposite Cassel, detached the brigade of 
Guards and Ist and 2nd Dragoon Guards to the valley of the 
River Ohm to cut Soubise’s communications with Frankfurt. 
To this Soubise replied by detaching a force of 15,000 men to 
cover his communications between Melsungen and Homberg. 
During July the Guards were engaged in harrying this force in 
a@ number of minor engagements, and early in August their 
commander, General Julius Cesar, died as the result of a fall 
from his horse near Melsungen. On August 8 a detachment of 
the Coldstream and 8rd Guards under Lieut.-Colonel Molyneux 
of the Regiment attacked and compelled the surrender of 
Melsungen. With his communications compromised Soubise 
abandoned the lines of the Fulda and Upper Ohm, leaving the 
garrison of Cassel to fend for itself. He retired upon his base 
at Frankfurt and summoned Condé from the Rhine to his assist- 
ance. Thus reinforced, Soubise again advanced to the Ohm, 
the right bank of which Ferdinand held from Homberg *, 
through Kirchain to beyond the junction of the Ohm and the 
Lahn, with the castle of Amoneberg as an advanced post on 
the left bank of the Ohm. In this position he covered Hesse and 


* About thirty miles south-west of the Homberg mentioned above. 
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his line of communication which ran to the valley of the Weser. 
Amoneberg Castle was held by a weak battalion and below it 
was & bridge over the Ohin at Briicke Muhle, covered by a half- 
finished redoubt, in the occupation of 100 Hanoverians. The 
heights opposite the Amoneberg castle were the key to the line 
of the Upper Ohm and the French were quick to discover that 
the approaches to them were lightly held. During the night of 
September 20-21 they quietly surrounded the castle and occu- 
pied the Briicke Muhle. At daylight they opened a heavy 
artillery fire on the redoubt beyond the bridge. There was a 
space of some four hundred yards of open level ground between 
the redoubt and the ridge east of the river on which the main 
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body of the Hanoverians had taken up their position, and, as 
this ground was swept by a fire which increased in severity as 
the French brought more and more guns into action, it was 
difficult to keep the defenders supplied with ammunition. The 
procedure was therefore adopted of relieving the defenders of 
the redoubt as soon as their rounds were nearly expended by a 
fresh battalion, and this method was continued throughout the 
action. During the forenoon Ferdinand arrived and, seeing 
that the French were making 8 really serious effort to secure the 
bridge and the heights beyond it, sent for Granby’s corps from 
his right. The brigade of Guards came up at the head of this 
corps after the Hanoverians had gallantly held the redoubt and 
prevented the French from getting over the bridge for eight 
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hours. The Grenadier battalion of the Guards was the first to 
relieve the Hanoverians and was in turn relieved by the Ist 
Guards. The Coldstream and 8rd Guards went in in succession. 
While the 8rd Guards were holding the redoubt the enemy made 
his chief and final effort to cross the bridge and the losses of the 
Regiment were the heaviest in the brigade, being sixty killed 
and wounded out of a total of one hundred and eight.14 Towards 
evening the Hessians came up and relieved the Guards and 
the enemy gave up the attempt. The following is Colonel 
Wells’s report of the action written the next day to the Earl 
of Rothes :— 


‘My Lorp 

I have just time to inform your Lordship, that yesterday 
morning at daybreak the Enemy attacked a Pass defended by 
General Wardenberg of the Hanoverians. My Lord Granby’s 
Corps was Order’d to Support him and a smart Fire of Cannon 
and Small Arms continued for fourteen hours without inter- 
mission, great numbers were Kill’d and Wounded on both 
Sides but the Enemy did not gain their Point. 


Lt. Col Hale On Duty 

Ens. Gwynne Col Wells Lt Col. Molyneux 
Byron Wounded Ts Col Neal Capt Gorden 
Girardot Capt Ogilvie Ens Chater 


Capt. Owen sick at Minden 


Lt Col McDowal hurt by fall 
Ens Thos Byron dangerously wounded 

There remained with the Regimt on our drawing up 
after the Action only Lt Col. Neale Capt Ogilvie and My 
self. 

I am happy to Acquaint your Lordship that the Officers 
and Men whom I have the honour to Command behaved with 
the greatest Intrepedity and did much honour to the Corps. 
The Inclosed returns is the present State of the Battalion. 

I am My Lord 
Your Lordship’s Most 
Obedient and most 
Humble Servant 
Joun WELLS.’ 15 


After this unsuccessful attempt Soubise again retired on his 
base and Ferdinand was left free to prosecute the siege of Cassel, 
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which fell on October 10. This was the last event of importance 
during the Seven Years War as far as the British Army was 
concerned, for Louis’s negotiations with Bute came to a head 
during the winter and King George was induced to make a 
separate peace with France. Modern Prussia, who traces her 
rise to power to Frederick the Great, never wholly forgave us 
for what she alleged was our desertion of her hero. 

The Guards brigade began its march home on January 25, 
1768, through Holland to Wilhelmstadt, where it embarked for 
England. The strength of the 8rd Guards on embarkation is 
returned as eleven officers, seven hundred and forty-five men, 
thirteen servants, forty-three women, and one hundred and one 
horses.1* The battalion reached London on March 18 and nine 
days later peace was proclaimed. The losses in officers due to 
wounds and sickness appear to have been made good quickly, 
for a weekly return of the Regiment dated March 8, 1764, 
shows twenty-three officers present and fit for duty with the 
2nd Battalion,!? though as usual on the conclusion of peace 
the establishment was drastically reduced from one hundred to 
fifty men per company. With this reduced establishment the 
duties must have been heavy, for disturbances in London were 
frequent. Europe was exhausted by the Seven Years War and 
trade with our new possessions in America and the East Indies 
had not yet developed. There was in consequence much unem- 
ployment and distress at home and a general state of unrest. 
In March 1768 ‘ great numbers of persons in sailors habits 
having assembled themselves in a riotous manner and com- 
mitted outrages in various parts of the metropolis ’ 1° a detach- 
ment of the Regiment was held in readiness at the disposal of 
the magistrates to quell disturbances. In October of the 
same year one hundred men of the Regiment with officers 
were ordered to Bethnal Green to keep the Spitalfields weavers 
in order. In 1765 the same weavers were again giving trouble 
and a detachment of fifty privates with officers was ordered to 
Bloomsbury to guard the house of the Duke of Bedford which 
the weavers had threatened to attack.” These are only a few 
examples among many of the duties in aid of the civil power 
which the Regiment was called upon to perform. 

The correspondence of the Earl of Rothes throws an inter- 
esting light upon conditions in the Regiment and its relations 
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with its Colonel during the period between the end of the 
Seven Years War and his death. Colonel Gore sent the follow- 
ing report to the Colonel in June 1768 :— 


‘My Lorp 

I have not anything to trouble your Lordship with as 
your Regt retains the Character it ever has had, and that at 
His Majesties Review of the 27th instant He was, as I am 
informed, pleased to express his entire satisfaction at their 
appearance and discipline. Mr Ross tells me your Lordship 
has been inform’d Ens. Millican is to be succeeded by a Mr 
Murray the son of a brother of Lord Elibanks. I also am 
told Ens. Hope has quitted your Lordships Regt, as soon as 
I have proper authority of it, and your directions, I shall 
apply to succeed him, whom your Lordship shall name. 
The return of stores and accoutrements from Germany I 
am told was sent to your Lordship when I was out of town ; 
they were ordered to be distributed equally to the two 
Battalions, but my not seeing an absolute necessity for 
their immediate use, have given orders for them not to be 
us’d till I have the honour of hearing from your Lordship, 
or that I see a greater occasion for them than I at present do. 

Capt. Nales is gone to France with your Approbation. 
Lord Inchinbrook likewise has His Majesties leave to go to 
France as has also Ensign Cadogan 
I am My Lord 

Your Lordships most Obeint Hunble Servant 
Joun GorE *° 

Chas Street 

Berkley Square 

June 80, 1768.’ 


Here is an amusing account of the experiences of Lord Adam 
Gordon who when 2nd captain in the Regiment had been given 
command of a regiment of the Line :— 


‘My Lorp 

I have the Honour to write to you this, from Head 
Quarters, and to inform you—that I have found the 66th 
much better than I expected.—for, after leaving the Grena- 
diers, of your Lordships Regiment, It would not be surprising 
If one should not at once, take up with a new Family. 

However I would not wish to give such an Idea of us— 
as might tend, to your not giving great allowance—to a poor 
young Corps—that has been drafted to the Stumps—and 
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never on Service—But we have Youth on our side—and the 
50 Lads from Cakes will do us no harm—— 

I am now to ask a Favour of Lord Rothes.—Having made 
the tour of Quarters—I find it much the wish and desire of the 
Corps—to have a Band of Musick—as some other regts have 
on this Establishment.—I am willing to do my part—pro- 
vided, our Commander in Chief has no objection—and it 
rests there.—a man of a Company, would give us—seven 
musick, and two Fifes, to the Grenadiers,—which I would 
cloathe and teach.— 

Your Lordships orders shall be obey’d but we wish to be 
neighbourlike—and everybody is disposed to be in good 
humour. 

I have the Honour to inclose you, a return of our present 
State, and shall impatiently long to hear you are well, and 
receive your commands. 

According to Irish Custom, I am going after Muster—to 
see my Cousins in the County of Down—from whence, I mean 
to go by short Sea, to Scotland ;—and very soon after I 
arrive there, to pay my respects to Lasly,—and do, what 
will always make me happy—gratefully thank you, for all 
your goodness to, my Dear Lord, 

Yours most faithfull and 
most obedient Humble Servant 
Ap: Gorpon.™ 
Youghall 
1 July 1768 

An Answer will find me directed at Captn Montgomery’s, 

Dublin. 


Rt Honble Earl Rothes.’ 


Ensign Thomas Byron, who was acting Adjutant, sent the 
following report to the Colonel in June 1768 :— 


‘Nassau STREET 
July 9th 1768 

My Lorp 

I have the honour, as well as the pleasure to inform your 
Lordship, that His Majesty reviewed the seven Battalions of 
Guards and was highly pleas’d with your Lordships Regt ; 
its an additional pleasure to me, my Lord, to acquaint you, 
that the first Battalion daily improves no pains being spar’d 
towards its being well disciplined. 

The Regulations regarding the Exercise etc as recom- 
mended by the Field Officers of the Guards in Somerset 
VOL. I. uM 
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House Gardens, having been laid before Lord Ligonier, his 
Lordship has been pleas’d to confirm the same; and orders 
that they are forthwith to be introduced into the practice 
of the Guards accordingly; the whole is taken from your 
Lordship’s 2nd Battalion as it practic’d in Germany. 

The weekly returns according to your Lordships orders 
are regularly sent—I troubled your Lordship with a letter, 
which I hope came to hand, acknowledging the receipt of the 
two letters your Lordship honour’d me with. 

Give me leave to congratulate your Lordship on your late 
marriage, many happy years attend your Lordship, and all 
the felicity they can yield you. 

If your Lordship cou’d procure some good men, it wd be 
of infinite advantage to the Regiment, as they are many old 
and unserviceable men particularly in the first Battalion. 
Good Drums and Fifes would be equally acceptable. 

There are some Accoutrements your Lordship sent over 
to Germany for the use of the 2nd Battalion, which are come 
from Bremen unus’d, the 2nd Battalion my Lord has great 
occasion for them, Coll. Gore waits your Lordships directions 
on that head. 

Its imagin’d 2nd Battalion will go into the Tower ye twenty- 
fifth August, unless a fresh Roster takes place. 

I will trespass no further on your Lordships time, than 
to assure my Lord, that if I am honour’d with your com- 
mands, they shall be obey’d with the utmost punctuality, 
being with the highest esteem and respect 

Your Lordships 
Ever Oblig’d : 
and obedient Humble Servant 
Tuomas Byron.’ * 


Another letter from the same officer throws an interesting 
light on the rivalry between recruiting parties at the time :— 


‘Nassau STREET, 
Decr 8th 1764 

My Lorp 

Your Lordship will see that the recruiting parties in 
Scotland, have got one and twenty recruits, sixteen of which 
join’d the Regiment, the other five have been inlisted, since 
the above left Scotland. These recruits are in general very 
fine fellows, and add much to the appearance of the Regiment, 
As we have several indifferent men still in the Regiment, 
hope that the recruiting offers will meet with success. 
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I take the liberty, and think it my duty to acquaint your 
Lordship, that the parties now recruiting in Scotland beat up 
for more than the usual price, particularly the 25th Regt of 
Foot (which last particular Sergt Hutchinson has often 
inform’d me of) 

Your Lordship cannot but be sensible that this must 
prevent our parties in Scotland getting men so fast as they 
otherwise would do. 

My best respects wait on Lady Rothes, who am with my 
best wishes for your Lordships happiness and prosperity 

My Lord 
Your Lordships 
Most oblig’d 
and most humble Servant 
Tuomas Byron.’ * 


The Earl of Rothes, who had been successively Lieut.- 
Colonel of the 21st Royal Scots Fusiliers, Colonel of the 25th 
Scottish Borderers, of the 6th Dragoons and 2nd Dragoons, 
before he became Colonel of the 8rd Guards, and was made 
Commander-in-Chief in Ireland, an office which he exercised 
by deputy, died on December 10, 1767, and was succeeded by 
His Royal Highness William Henry, Duke of Gloucester and 
Edinburgh.*¢ 
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APPENDIX I 
Orper For GENERAL RECRUITMENT FOR THE REGIMENT 


By the Lords Justices 
Tho. Cantuar. Hardwick C. 
Dorset P. Marlborough. 


84 Regt of Foot Guards. 


These are to Authorize you by Beat of Drum or otherwise To 
Raise so many Volunteers in any County or Part of the Kingdom 
of Great Britain as are or shall be wanting to Recruit & fill up the 
respective Companys of His Majesty’s Third Regiment of Foot 
Guards under Your Command To the Numbers allowed upon the 
Establishment Anp all Magistrates Justices of the Peace Constables 
and other His Majesty’s Civill Officers whom it may concern are 
hereby required to be Assisting unto You in providing Quarters, 
Impressing Carriages & otherwise as there shall be occasion AND for 
so doing This Our Order Shall remain in force for twelve Months 
from the date hereof & no longer. GrvEN at Whitehall this 28th 
day of June 1750, in the Twenty fourth Year of His Majesty’s Reign. 

By Their Excellencies Command. 
H. FOX. 
To 
John Earl of Dunmore, General 
of His Majesty’s Forces, & Colonel 
of the Third Regiment of Foot Guards 
And to the Officer appointed by You 
to Raise Voluntiers for the s‘ Regt. 


(War Office 26, vol. 21, p. 488.) 


APPENDIX II 
Rou oF OFFiceRs OF THE REGIMENT AT THE ACCESSION oF KING 
Georee III 
Third Regiment of Foot Guards 
Rank in the 
Rank. Name. Regiment. ‘. 
Colonel John Earl of Rothes 22 Apl. 1752 Lt. Gen. 5 Aug. 47 
Lt. Colonel John Gore 25 Sept. 1761 Col. 28 Oct. 59 
First Major John Furbar 25 Sept. 1761 Col. 1 Sept. 1760 
Second Major John Wells 19 Feb. 1762 Col. 19 Feb. 1762 
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Rank in the 
Rank. Name. Regiment. '. 
fontagu Blomer 27 Aug. 1758 Col. 19 Feb. 1762 
Lord Adam Gordon 2 Jan. 1756 Col. do. 
Robert Campbell 8 June Col. do. 


Hon. Rob Brudenell 81 Jan. 1758 Col. 22 June 1762 
William Williams 29 April 
Bernard Hale 80 do. 
Captain and ( William Whitshed 18 Oct. 
Lieut. Col. |Michael Hudson 11 Aug. 1759 
Daniel Jones 7 Nov. 
George Tash 1 Sept. 1760 
T. More Molyneux 25 Sept. 1761 
William Wynyard 26 do. 


John Neale 15 Jan. 1762 
Patrick McDowall 12 Apl. 17 Oct. 1761 
Capt. Lt. and Nathaniel Gould 19 Feb. 1762 
Lt. Col. 
(George Oglivie 19 Feb. 1757 
William Faucitt 14 May Lt. Col. 25 Nov. 60 
Fred. Hollingsworth 2 Sept. 1757 8 March 1757 
Thomas Twistleton 8 April 1758 
James Douglas 5 June 8 Sept. 1756 


Humphry Stephens 7 Oct. 
Francis Twisleton 4 Nov. 
Alexander Campbell 11 Aug. 1759 
i Hon. Cosmo Gordon 7 Nov. 
ae Arthur Owen 11 March 1760 
Hon. George Forbes 2 Aug. 
Edw. Bayntun Rolt 1 Sept. 
Philip Hale 27 Jan. 1761 
Gustavus Guydicken 1 May 
Thomas Needham 25 Sept. 
Lord Hinchinbrook 26 do. 
John Pennington 15 Jan. 1762 


Henry Wallop 19 Feb. 
Francis Hall 20 Sept. 
Roderick Gwynne 14 May 1757 
Thomas Byron 12 Nov. 
Henry Northcote 1 Apr. 1758 
James Hope 9 May 
Robert Scott 4 Nov. 2 Oct. 1757 
John Turner 20 Dec. 
John Blair 11 Aug. 1759 
. S. S. Pocklington 2 Aug. 1760 26 Aug. 1759 
Ensign William Grenfield _1. Sept. 
W. Cavendish 1 Apl. 1761 22 Aug. 1760 
Lister 
— Chayter 27 Sept. 
Andrew Giradots 22 Dec. 
N. Lechmere 15 Jan. 1762 


John Ashburnham 20 Feb. 
Cha. H. Cadogan 26 Aug. 
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Rank in the 
Rank. Name. Regiment. Army. 

Chaplain George Bruce 81 Jan. 1751 

‘ William Faucitt 1 Dec. 1757 
Adjutant {Raw Baynton Rolt 24 Nov. 1759 
Quarter- S. S. Pocklington 20 May 1761 

master John Elmes 9 June 1761 
Surgeon William Fordyce 26 Dec. 1750 
Sollicitor George Ross 26 Mar. 1747 


Agent Mr. Ross Conduit Street 


APPENDIX III 


CoLonEL WELLS’s RETURN OF THE CasUALTIES AT BriicKE-MUHLE 


Andrew More 
Duncan Campbell }Wounded. 
John Harwood* 
John Wylie* 
Edwd Smith* 
Edwd Fielding* 
Lt Coll Williams’s 


Thos Morgan | wounded. 
John Wright will die of his wounds. 


Lt Coll Hale’s 
Sejt Byres 
Thos Holton Jom 
Robt Chalmers, 


Lt Coll Whitshed’s 
Corpil Munro 
Fras Pearce 
Peter eum wounded. 
Jas Packwood* 
John Heard* 
Corpll Hempson* 
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Lt Coll Molyneux’s 
John Holbrook 
wren Bree ‘Wounded. 
John Twamble* 
Allan Macfaden* 


Lt Coll Neale’s 
Matthew Fairservice 
Archd Swinton 
John Pane 
Thos Williams ‘Wounded. 
John Barrel* 
Segt Macpherson* 
Edwd Pearn* 


Lt Coll McDoual’s 
Corpll Gibson 
Robt Jobjoy 
Benjamin Taylor 
John Morton (Wounded. 
Alex MacGuffock 
John Sutherland 
John Dwiggin* 
(Signed) WILL ROBERTSON 


N.B.—Those marked * are not so dangerously wounded as those not 
marked. 


Sie ree rant } Grenadiers wounded. 


Norte oF CASuALTIES OF THE BRIGADE OF GUARDS AT THE BATTLE 
oF BriickE-MuBLE, 21 SEPTEMBER 1762. 


| omcers.| Serjeants, | Drummers. Rankand | Totals, | Grand 

#| lgl.] tele] |g al. 

lta Tglaldlelelalglaldly 

Bi io|e]s5 a s/5 3 a) 5 a e13|38 

MiB [M/S /E/2 FS) e le eles le 

Guards. Grena- 

dier Batt. 1/6 1 6 7 
First Regiment . | 1 5| 2)2) 6 2/2) 10 
Coldstream Regt. | 2 | 1 2 1 2 (23 4/27 81 
Third Regiment 4/2/18 8 48 10 | 50 60 
108 108 108 


Note.—2 out of the 7 wounded in the Grenadier Battalion belonged to the 
Third Regiment. 
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Absent Officers By whose Leave 
Earl of Rothes His Majesty's 
Capt® Pennington Aid de Comp to the Earl of Northumberland 
Capt® Hales . . 
Lord Hinchinbrook . . 
Ens" Blair. . ‘His Majesty’s 
Lt Co. Faucitt Capt & ‘Adit 
Ens*® Hope . 
Ens® Campbell Scott 
Capt® Thot Twisleton Cols. Gore's 
Ens® Cadogan Lord Ligonier’s 
Recruits 
icers recruiting Since what time Where stationed not joined 
Lt olor E Douglas ¢ Capt? 15 October 1763 Colchester 
Capt® Hollingworth Do. Ipewich 
(Signed) JoHn Gore Lieut Col! 
"4 Alexander Jessi Ss SOS 
., lexander Jessiman  . . 
CeFurber’s = {Sami Motherwell | | 20 OB 9 
L* Co. Jones’s ae ater } Deserted 
Co Gore’s Edm‘ Barrow . . - 22 5 pes 
Co Wells's W" Godferrey . . - 25 5 of 
Ja* Holmes. - 28 5 8} 


L* Ce Wynyard’s J2° McCleland Deserted 


N.B.—4 Discharg’d, & 4 Entertain’d, are transfer’d. 
Co Wells’s Company first for a County Recruit. 


TO ILLUSTRATE THE CAMPAIGNS OF 
1761 - 62 


WESTPHALIA 
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CHAPTER VII 
THE WAR OF AMERICAN INDEPENDENCE 


distress and discontent which followed on the close 
of the Seven Years War was not long in taking the 
form of a popular outcry against the policy of the young 
King, who, by mean of the royal patronage and a liberal use 
of the royal income to purchase seats and buy votes, had 
obtained control of the House of Commons. A demagogue to 
voice the feelings of the people was forthcoming in the person 
of John Wilkes, whose denunciation of the peace and of Bute 
led to his arrest, an act which as Wilkes was a member of Parlia- 
ment was contrary to precedent. His release was ordered 
by the Court of Common Pleas, but the Cabinet and a Parliament 
subservient to the King’s wishes ordered his prosecution for 
libel, whereupon he fled to France. This made him a martyr 
in the eyes of the populace, and ‘ Wilkes and Liberty ’ became 
the rallying cry of every mob. Wilkes, seizing the opportunity 
of a general election, in 1768 came back from France, and 
standing for Middlesex, was triumphantly returned to Parlia- 
ment, and at the King’s instigation he was again arrested and 
thrown into the King’s Bench Prison. This was the signal for 
dangerous riots both in London and the provinces. 

As may be imagined, this state of affairs kept the Guards, 
who were as usual freely used for the maintenance of public 
order, very busy, and the 8rd Guards were particularly concerned 
in the riots which followed Wilkes’ arrest in 1768. In that year 
we find that on January 26 the Civil Magistrates were authorized 
to demand by notice in writing detachments of the Guards to 
suppress riotous assemblies in Spittal Fields and the neighbour- 
hood. On March 29 any Civil Magistrate of the City and 
Liberty of Westminster and the County of Middlesex was given 
a like authority to call on the Guards to aid in suppressing 
riots and tumults,? and on five other occasions between then 
and August 24 the Guards were called out to aid the Civil Power. 
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In the rioting which on May 10 followed on Wilkes’ second 
arrest the magistrate read the Riot Act and ordered a piquet 
of the 8rd Guards to fire on the mob. A man named William 
Allen was killed and Wilkes’ supporters made every effort to 
fan the popular indignation by stressing the fact that Scottish 
troops had been used. They proclaimed Allen’s death to be 
‘an inhuman murder by Scottish detachments from the Army ’” 
and clamoured for the arrest and trial of those concerned. An 
inquest was held on the body of Allen, and the coroner’s jury 
returned a verdict of wilful murder against the soldier who shot 
him, and against Ensign Alexander Murray of the 8rd Guards, 
the officer in command of the piquet. On this Ensign Murray, 
Corporal Maclury, and Private Maclaughin, all of the 8rd 
Guards, together with the magistrate who had ordered the 
firing, were arrested and remanded for trial. On May 11 the 
Privy Council met and determined to support the troops, who 
had acted under lawful authority in the maintenance of law 
and order, and by the King’s command. Viscount Barrington, 
Secretary at War, wrote to the Field Officer in brigade waiting :— 


‘War OrricE May 11, 1768 
Siz 
Having this day had the honour of mentioning to the 
King the behaviour of the detachments from the several 
battalions of Foot Guards which have been lately employed 
in assisting the civil magistrates and preserving the public 
peace, I have great pleasure in informing you that his Majesty 
highly approves of the conduct of both officers and men and 
means that his gracious approbation be communicated to 
them through you. Employing the troops in so disagreeable 
@ service always gives me pain, but the circumstances of the 
times makes it necessary. I am persuaded they see the neces- 
sity and will continue as they have done to perform their 
duty with alacrity. I beg you will be pleased to assure them 
that every possible regard will be shown to them, their zeal 
and good behaviour upon this occasion deserve it; and in 
case any disagreeable circumstances should happen in the 
execution of their duty, they shall have every defence and 
protection that the law can authorize and this office can give. 
I have the honour to be, Sir 
Your most obedient 
and most humble servant 
BaRRINGTON.’ 
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His Majesty’s commendations were richly deserved, for not 
only had the service been more than ordinarily trying but the 
men had done their duty in face of numerous attempts to seduce 
them by the distribution of handbills amongst them and by the 
attempts of individuals to bribe the soldiers to come over to the 
side of the mob. Lord Barrington was as good as his word, 
and the War Office undertook the defence of the accused at the 
trial, at which they were all honourably acquitted. 

On May 14 the Grenadier companies of the three regi- 
ments of Foot Guards were again formed into a separate 
battalion under the command of Colonel Salter, the senior major 
of the Ist Guards,* and on June 28 this battalion, together with 
the other seven of the brigade, were reviewed by the King in 
Richmond Park.‘ 

In February 1769 Wilkes was again returned to Parliament 
and again expelled. This was the occasion of further rioting. 
Indeed, disturbances continued both in London and the pro- 
vinces throughout the year and the Guards were kept busy. 
The capital made by the agitators of Allen’s dcath made the 
mobs particularly resentful against the 8rd Guards, and the 
discipline of the Regiment was on more than one occasion 
severely tested, but all ranks acted, often under great provoca- 
tion, with restraint, and both his Majesty and Lord Ligonier 
expressed their high appreciation of the conduct of the Regiment, 

In April 1770 the Earl Ligonier, who besides being Com- 
mander-in-Chief was Colonel of the Ist Guards, died, and the 
colonelcy of that regiment was given by the King to His Royal 
Highness William Duke of Gloucester, the King’s brother, who 
was Colonel of the 8rd Guards. On April 80 General John, 4th 
Earl of Loudoun, was gazetted to the colonelcy of the 8rd Guards 5 
in his place. He had been commissioned as Captain-Lieutenant 
in the Regiment on December 15, 1788, became Captain and 
Lieutenant-Colonel in the following year and on April 24, 1745, 
was commissioned to raise and command Loudoun’s Highlanders. 
For his services in the ’45 he was promoted General. Changes 
in the senior ranks of the Regiment were unusually frequent 
at this time. Colonel John Wells, who became Ist Major on 
July 8, 1767, retired on March 25, 1768, and was succeeded by 
Colonel B. Hale, who became Lieutenant-Colonel on May 9 of 
that year. Colonel B. Hale was made Colonel of the 20th Foot 


1769 


1770 


1771 


1772-4 
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on November 8, 1769, and was succeeded as Lieutenant-Colonel 
by Colonel William Whitshed, who died in 1770, his place as 
Lieutenant-Colonel being taken by Colonel Michael Hudson.‘ 

In the following year that stormy petrel Wilkes was again the 
cause of disturbance. He had become an Alderman of the City 
of London and at his instigation the Lord Mayor and Alderman 
discharged some printers prosecuted under the Press warrants, 
which sought to prevent the publication of the debates of 
Parliament. They were summoned to the Bar of the House of 
Commons to answer for their conduct. Wilkes refused to appear, 
but the Lord Mayor attended and was committed by the Com- 
mons to the Tower. On this occasion the whole of the Guards 
were ordered to be in readiness to suppress rioting. 

In the demand for economy which followed on the close of the 
Seven Years War a general reduction in the pay of the Army, 
such as has been made for a like cause in recent years, was 
ordered. The deduction made by the Paymaster-General 
amounted to one shilling in the pound, but on April 20, 1771, 
the King, doubtless out of consideration for the strenuous work 
which the disturbed state of London had put upon the Foot 
Guards, ordered that the private soldiers of the three regiments 
should be exempted from this deduction.’ 

In the following year the Government quietly dropped its 
attempt to muzzle the press, and the public attention was quickly 
diverted to important events which were taking place on the 
other side of the Atlantic. The Guards in consequence had a 
quieter time, and in November 1772 the practice which had 
prevailed for some time that troops mounting duty in London 
should do so with loaded fire-locks was discontinued.* In 
December 1778 the discontents of the American colonies, which 
had been some time a-brewing, came to a head in the famous 
‘ Boston Tea-party ’, when a mob disguised as Indians boarded 
the tea ships and threw their contents into the sea. Prepara- 
tions were begun at home to reinforce our garrisons in the 
colonies, and these soon affected the Guards. The experiences 
of the disturbances in London had shown the inconvenience of 
the practice which had prevailed of making up detachments 
for out duty from each of the three regiments, and in 1774 it 
was ordered that such duties should in future be found by 
regiments,® but curiously enough when the Guards were required 


te eee ee. 
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to find reinforcements for America the old method was resumed 
and a composite battalion of Foot Guards was created. 

The King was disposed to treat the malcontents of Boston 
much as he had treated the London mobs during the disturbances 
aroused by Wilkes’ agitation. He failed altogether to see that 
the differences between the mother country and the colonists 
were deep rooted and required cautious and statesman-like 
handling. The colonists, relieved of their fear of the French 
and of the Indians, saw no reason why they should be taxed to 
pay for defence of which they did not see the need, and the 
King’s Ministers were at no pains to explain their measures, and 
made no attempt to carry the colonists along with them. 
Chatham, who in his old age returned to Parliament to counsel 
moderation and to put the claim of the colonists to representation 
if they were to be taxed, found himself supported only by Burke 
and a small minority, and was told that he was ‘ the trumpet of 
sedition’. The King was determmed to put down disorder 
before attempting conciliation, but neither he nor his ministers 
had any true conception of what that policy would involve. 
General Gage was appointed Governor of the recalcitrant pro- 
vince of Massachusetts, and he concentrated such troops and 
stores as he had in Boston to find very soon that his rule was 
limited to the area which he could control by force. The 
colonists began openly to arm and drill and to collect supplies 
of military stores. An attempt by Gage to destroy one of 
these depots led to a skirmish at Lexington on April 19, 1775, 
and during the retirement on Boston the British troops were 
harried by armed colonists in such numbers as to open Gage’s 
eyes to the extent of their preparations, to the difficulty of 
dealing with hardy irregulars, accustomed to the use of arms, 
and to their determination to fight for what they believed to 
be their rights. The news that British regular troops had been 
hustled back to Boston spread like wild-fire through the colonies 
and aroused such enthusiasm and determination to support 
the action of Massachusetts as made war inevitable. As 
General Burgoyne wrote from Boston: ‘ After a fatal procras- 
tination not only of vigorous measures but of preparation for 
such, we took a step as decisive as the passage of the Rubicon 
and now find ourselves plunged at once in a most serious war with- 


out a single requisition, gunpowder excepted, for carrying it on.’ 
VOL. I. N 
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Gage with his force was confined to Boston, and when the 
colonists occupied Bunker’s Hill in the middle of the Charlestown 
peninsula which ran out into the bay within cannon shot of the 
town, he determined to ‘ teach the rebels a lesson’ by driving 
them from this hill. On June 17 he attacked. The first two 
assaults, though made with great gallantry, were repulsed by 
the well-armed colonists shooting from behind their breast- 
works. The third assault was successful but the British losses 
were very heavy, and the colonists learned that they could 
stand up to a formal attack by British regular infantry. Gage 
then confessed himself impotent and was recalled, the command 
being given to General William Howe, with Generals Clinton 
and Burgoyne under him. 

The news of Bunker’s Hill and of an American raid into 
Canada made the Government at home realize the extent to 
which it had underestimated the problem it had created. In 
the autumn Parliament agreed to raise the force in America 
to 25,000 men and to increase the strength of the navy, but it 
was easier to vote men than to obtain them for an unpopular 
war, and when the establishment of the Foot Guards was raised 
all three regiments found it necessary to send recruiting parties 
toIreland. It even became necessary to hire troops in Germany. 
Early in 1776 it was decided to send out a battalion made up 
from the three regiments of Foot Guards. The strength was 
thirty officers and one thousand and fifty-two other ranks, 
organized in ten companies, and in this battalion, which was 
commanded by Colonel Mathew of the Coldstream, the 8rd 
Guards found the 7th and 8th Companies, each of four officers 
and one hundred and fifty other ranks.*° The 7th Company 
was commanded by Lieut.-Colonel Ogilvie, the 8th by Colonel 
Thomas Twistleton. Colonel Daniel Jones was the Lieutenant- 
Colonel of the Regiment at this time, having succeeded Colonel 
Michael Hudson, who had retired on February 22, 1775. 
Colonel More Molyneux then became Ist Major.?+ 

For this expedition an experiment in the provision of a 
service dress was first made. Reports from Boston stated that 
the American sharpshooters made a practice of picking off the 
officers, who were clearly distinguished by their dress. It was 
therefore directed that the officers ordered to America should 
make up a uniform with white lace similar to that of the privates 
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of their regiments. The sergeants were also ordered to have 
their coats laced with white instead of gold lace, and both 
officers and sergeants were to lay aside their spontoons and 
halberts and to be armed with fusees.1* Four days after the 
order forming the detachment for foreign service was issued a 
further order directed that a company of light infantry should 
be formed from it and for this company the 8rd Guards found 
one sergeant, one corporal and twenty-seven privates.}* 

The King reviewed the composite battalion on Wimbledon 
Common on March 19 and it embarked on April 29. Howe had 
evacuated Boston in March and moved his force to Halifax, 
where he re-equipped it and collected supplies. Sailing thence 
for New York, he occupied Staten Island in the beginning of 
July, and there he was joined by the Guards battalion and by 
other reinforcements from England. As the Regiment was 
represented in the Guards battalion by a detachment which at 
no time numbered more than three hundred men, and the story 
of the battalion’s part in the war which concerns the brigade 
as a whole rather than any one of its regiments has been fully 
told elsewhere,}* it is unnecessary to give here more than a 
general summary of events. 

Howe’s first object was to obtain possession of New York and 
control of the Hudson. His reinforcements had brought his 
strength up to about 25,000 men organized in two divisions and 
& reserve under Generals Clinton, Earl Percy, and Lord Corn- 
wallis, respectively. Against this force Washington had about 
18,000 men, much scattered for the defence of a considerable 
area. Soon after its arrival on Staten Island the Guards 
battalion appears to have been organized as a brigade of two 
battalions, of which Colonel Mathew became the Brigadier and 
Lieut.-Colonel Ogilvie of the Regiment the Commander of the 
2nd Battalion. Howe achieved his object in a series of skilful 
manceuvres in which he forced the Amerieans to abandon 
Brooklyn during the night of August 27-28 and New York 
itself on September 15. On October 28 he again forced the 
Americans to abandon their position in the action of White 
Plains, and on November 16 and 18 he captured Forts Washing- 
ton and Lee, which commanded the lower Hudson. Washington 
then fell back on the Delaware and Philadelphia with but a 
remnant of his army left, and he just succeeded in getting 
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across the river before Howe reached its left bank. Howe was 
then not only in control of New York but also of New Jersey. 
Severe weather having set in Howe decided to go into winter 
quarters, leaving a garrison of Hessians at Trenton on the 
Delaware. This force Washington surprised in a blizzard on 
Christmas Day, and he took some 1,000 prisoners, a small affair 
but one of vast importance, for it revived the spirits of the 
colonists when they were very low and brought Washington 
thousands of recruits. The Guards, who had suffered little loss 
save from sickness, spent the winter in Brunswick, on the Jersey 
side of the Hudson. 

Howe’s success encouraged hopes at home that the rebellion 
would be speedily put down, and it had become highly important 
to achieve this result, for France was known to be watching 
closely the course of events on the other side of the Atlantic. 
Howe’s plan for the campaign of 1777 was to cross the Delaware 
and capture Philadelphia, which had become Washington’s head- 
quarters, and for this he asked for a reinforcement of 24,000 
men. But it happened that General Burgoyne, who was a 
member of Parliament, had gone home to take his seat, and he 
advocated an advance from Canada by Lake Ticonderoga, of 
the northern part of which we had gained control, to Albany on 
the Hudson, an essential feature of his plan being that Howe 
should advance up the Hudson from New York to unite with 
him at Albany. Partly owing to the time required to get 
dispatches across the Atlantic, but still more to the culpable 
carelessness of Lord George Germain, who having failed as a 
commander at Minden had become one of the leaders of ‘ the 
King’s Friends’, as the royal party in Parliament was called, 
and had been made Secretary of State, each commander was left 
with the impression that his plan was approved. Burgoyne’s 
plan might well have succeeded in giving us complete control 
of the Hudson, which would have separated the Western from 
the Southern States, provided always there had been well-timed 
co-operation between the two forces. This co-operation Lord 
George Germain entirely failed to bring about and Washington 
from his central position did not fail to take advantage of the 
fact that he was dealing with two divergent forces. 

Howe, harried by Washington’s irregulars, who prevented 
him from foraging, and short of supplies, was late in beginning 
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his campaign. Eventually he moved his force by sea and 
landing in Chesapeake Bay was at the end of August ready to 
advance on Philadelphia. Washington took up a strong position 
on Brandywine Creek to cover the town, and there on September 
15 he was defeated in an action in which the Guards played a 
notable part, and on the 25th Howe entered Philadelphia. He 
then proceeded to change his base from the Chesapeake to the 
Delaware, and to cover this operation and to provide escorts 
for his convoys he had to make a number of detachments, so 
that early in October he was with a weakened force at German- 
town, covering Philadelphia. There on the night of October 8-4 
Washington made an attack upon him which was repulsed with 
some difficulty. Washington’s purpose had been to keep Howe 
occupied, and when, contrary to his expectation, he found that 
the British commanders were making no attempt to unite, he 
continued that policy with the force under his direct command 
and sent the fiery cross round the Northern States with instruc- 
tions that Burgoyne was to be harried throughout his march, 
which had begun from Canada at the end of June, with 7,000 
British and German regular troops, some Canadian volunteers 
and a number of Indian auxiliaries. Burgoyne occupied Fort 
Ticonderoga without opposition, but then his troubles began. 
His marches were harried by snipers, his road constantly blocked 
by felled trees and broken bridges, his supplies were cut off, 
and eventually surrounded at Saratoga he was on October 
17 compelled to surrender with the honours of war. This 
disaster was decisive of the issue of the war. Small in 
itself, in comparison with the military power of Britain, its 
moral and political effects were far-reaching. If Trenton had 
encouraged the Americans to continue resistance at a time when 
their fortunes seemed to be at the lowest ebb, Saratoga inspired 
them with hopes of victory. Most important of all, it brought 
in France on their side, thus ensuring them resources of which 
they were in crying need, and giving Great Britain the problem 
of keeping open her sea communications with her harried forces 
on the other side of the Atlantic. On February 28, 1778, France 
recognized the independence of the American colonists and 
declared war on Great Britain. 

Howe’s army went into winter quarters in Philadelphia. He 
was very complimentary to the Guards for their conduct in 
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the campaign. If their losses in action had been trifling—at 
Brandywine they were one killed, five wounded, and one mis- 
sing, and at Germantown three wounded—they had had a great 
deal of strenuous work in a climate which ranged from extreme 
heat to extreme cold. Lieut.-Colonels Thomas Twistleton and 
Humphrey Stephens of the 8rd Guards were both promoted 
Colonel for their conduct during the campaign. Stephens had 
taken over command of No. 7 Company when Ogilvie assumed 
command of the second battalion of the Guards brigade. 
Washington passed the winter at Valley Forge, some twenty- 
five miles north-west of Philadelphia, where it needed all his 
courage and personal influence to keep his army together through 
a severe winter. The outcry at home which followed on the 
news of the disaster of Saratoga caused the Government, as is 
usual in such cases, to look for a seapegoat, and Howe was 
removed, his place being taken by Sir Henry Clinton. Howe 
was not a man of much enterprise, and a commander less 
absorbed in his own immediate problem and with a wider view 
of the general situation would have seen the importance of co- 
operation with Burgoyne, despite the absence of orders from 
home, but he had suffered no reverse and achieved a considerable 
degree of success. Muddle and incompetence at home were far 
more responsible than were Howe’s actions for the state of 
affairs at the end of 1777. 

Clinton, on assuming the command, found himself embar- 
rassed by a series of instructions from home of which many, by 
the time they reached him, had little bearing on the facts of 
the situation. One of these, however, was clearly judicious. 
Clinton was instructed to evacuate Pennsylvania and to con- 
centrate about New York. The intervention of the French 
fleet was already making itself felt and owing to shortage of 
transports the movement had to be made by land. Clinton 
succeeded in getting across the Delaware on June 18 before 
Washington could interfere with him, but ten days later the 
Americans were following up so closely that he had to fight 
to clear his baggage. 

Near Freehold Court House he ordered Lord Cornwallis with 
the brigade of Guards and the Grenadier battalion to drive in the 
American advanced guard. This was done in a dashing attack, 
but the Guards following up their success came on the American 
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main body and were themselves compelled to fall back, having 
achieved their object. Sufficient time was gained to enable 
the baggage train to get away, and Clinton’s retreat to New 
York was not molested further. This was one of the sharpest 
actions in which the Guards had been engaged. The losses 
in the action amounted to four officers and sixty men killed, 
fifteen officers and one hundred and forty-four men wounded. 
Hardly had Clinton reached New York when the French fleet 
under d’Estaing, with 4,000 troops on board, appeared off the 
coast. The British fleet under Lord Howe was of less gun- 
power than that of d’Estaing and was lamentably undermanned, 
but this deficiency was made good by volunteers from the army 
serving as marines. A number of officers and men of the 
Guards set an example which was enthusiastically followed, by 
volunteering for this service. This is the only instance I have 
been able to discover of Guards serving as marines since the 
Scots Guards set the example by undertaking this service in 
1672, a. practice which was fairly common about this time and 
a@ little later amongst Line regiments. d’Estaing designed an 
attack upon New York and, foiled there, appeared off Rhode 
Island, which was a British base, but Howe gallantly handling 
his inferior fleet and aided by a storm repulsed the French and 
the attempt collapsed. The Guards remained in garrison in 
New York. 

During 1779 the chief scene of naval activity was transferred 
to the West Indies, where we lost Granada and St. Vincent, 
while on land the main military operations were in Georgia, 
where General Prevost, holding Savannah, beat off a superior 
force of French and Amerieans. Clinton from New York 
engaged in a series of raids, in three of which the Guards 
were employed. The first of these took place in May, when 
General Mathew took a force of 2,500 men, including the 
grenadier and light companies of the Guards, to the coast of 
Virginia, where he destroyed the fort and dockyard at Ports- 
mouth and a quantity of shipping. In the second raid made 
at the end of May and the beginning of June the whole of the 
brigade of Guards took part. It resulted in the capture of 
Fort La Fayette, some sixty miles up the Hudson. In the third 
raid, which was made in July by 2,500 men under General Tryon, 
to the coast of Connecticut with the object of destroying the 
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American privateers, Adjutant Campbell, who had been pro- 
moted from Sergeant of the 8rd Guards, was killed. Sergeant 
Campbell’s promotion is the earliest recorded from the ranks 
within the Regiment. In the following year Sergeant J. 
Colquhoun won a like honour. In June 1779, Spain, eager to 
recover possession of Jamaica, Florida, Minorca and Gibraltar, 
followed the example of France and declared war on us. 

It was still believed to be possible to enlist the support of 
loyalists in the South, and early in 1780 Clinton set out with 
a considerable expedition to South Carolina. Charleston was 
captured after a short siege and Cornwallis, then pushing inland 
quickly, cleared the colony. But as soon as British garrisons 
were established they were harried by swarms of irregulars, who 
cut off their supplies. A force of American regulars under 
Gates, who had earned an unmerited reputation as the hero 
of Saratoga, returned to the Colony, but was defeated by Corn- 
wallis at Camden in August. After the fall of Charleston, 
Clinton had returned to New York, and in July sent a raid into 
New Jersey to test the feeling of the inhabitants, who were 
reported to be ready to surrender. The report proved to be 
unfounded and the raiding party, in which was the 2nd Battalion 
of the Guards, after burning Springfield, returned to New York. 
This raid had a sequel, for Lieut.-Colonel Thomas of the Ist 
Guards impugned the conduct of Lieut.-Colonel the Hon. Cosmo 
Gordon of the Regiment in the affair at Springfield. The matter 
was investigated by a court-martial and Gordon was acquitted. 
Gordon, who was the second son of the Earl of Aberdeen, was 
not satisfied, and after the war in 1788 challenged Thomas. 
In a duel in Hyde Park, Thomas was mortally wounded and 
died the next day. Gordon was tried for murder and acquitted, 
the judge apparently considering that the provocation had 
justified the challenge and that the duel had been fairly and 
honourably conducted. 

Having defeated Gates at Camden, Cornwallis advanced into 
North Carolina and asked Clinton to co-operate with him. 
Accordingly, Clinton dispatched 2,500 men, amongst them the 
Guards brigade, under General Leslie, to Charleston, where they 
arrived on December 18, and joined Cornwallis on January 18, 
1781. 

The Dutch had long been surreptitiously supporting the 
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colonists, and on our discovering a secret agreement between 
them and the Americans, we declared war on Holland in 
December 1780. Rodney at once sailed for the small Dutch 
island of St. Eustatias in the West Indies, which was found to 
be the main depot for traffic between the American States and 
their European friends. There a very large quantity of stores 
and shipping was captured. 

Before Leslie and the Guards had joined Cornwallis, Greene, 
the ablest of the American generals, had arrived in the Carolinas. 
Greene, having a force inferior in numbers to that of Cornwallis, 
proposed with the help of local irregulars to adopt guerrilla 
tactics and harry the British flanks and interrupt their communi- 
cations. With this object he divided his forces. Cornwallis 
did the same and sent off a column under Tarleton to deal with 
the force which Greene had sent westwards. The result was 
that Tarleton suffered a disastrous defeat at Cowpens on January 
17, the day before the Guards joined Cornwallis. The latter 
then advanced against Greene’s northern colunin and on 
February 1 forced a passage over the Catawba River, the Guards 
leading in the crossing and being themselves led by Lieut.- 
Colonel Hall of the 8rd Guards in command of the Light Infantry 
company. Hall and seven rank and file were killed, the wounded 
nunibered sixty-three. Greene fell back slowly northwards, 
followed by Cornwallis, who was still eager to bring the enemy 
to battle, but when Greene crossed into Virginia, Cornwallis was 
compelled to give up the pursuit. Hard marching over vile 
roads was taking toll of his men and he was running out of 
supplies. Accordingly he fell back to Hillsborough. Greene, 
who had collected reinforcements which brought his strength 
up to about 6,000 men, thereupon re-entered North Carolina 
and took up a strong position near Guildford Court House, and 
Cornwallis, though his force numbered barely 2,000 men, of 
whom the Guards brigade was now reduced to some 500, at once 
decided to attack. 

The road from Hillsborough to Guildford Court House led 
through a clearing of some extent about the Court House. 
Greene drew up his force in three lines. In the clearing south of 
the Court House he placed his regulars. About a thousand 
yards in front of them the Virginia militia was posted in the 
forest astride the road. Five hundred yards farther to the 
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front were the Carolina militia with irregular sharpshooters and 
some horse on their flanks. Cornwallis began his advance in 
two lines with the Guards battalions in support, but as the 
enemy’s first position was approached the two flank battalions 
had to be thrown out right and left into the forest to deal with 
the sharpshooters, and the Guards took their places in the front 
line, the Ist Battalion on the right, the 2nd, in which were the 
companies of the 8rd Guards, on the left. The Carolina militia 
did not stand to meet the resolute advance of the British 
infantry, but the Virginia militia fought stoutly. After a sharp 
struggle the 2nd Battalion of the Guards and the Grenadier 
battalion drove back the right of the Virginians and the front 
of battle swayed round to the east, pivoting on the British right. 
The Light Infantry covering the left of the British line, having 
driven back the sharpshooters, found their front clear and 
advanced unsupported against the American third line of 
regulars, only to be driven back into the forest, where they 
rallied quickly. Cornwallis’s three guns, the only artillery which 
he had, were now brought up to a hillock at the southern edge 
of the clearing from which they could rake Greene’s third line, 
and with this support the 2nd Battalion of the Guards and the 
Grenadier battalion having driven off the right of the Virginian 
militia, came up and broke through the ranks of Greene’s 
regulars, to be themselves counter-attacked and repulsed. 
Like the Light Infantry, they rallied quickly and, the Ist 
Battalion of the Guards coming up, both delivered another 
assault which finally broke the American resistance. This was 
as fine a fight against odds as is to be found in the glorious annals 
of the British infantry, and in no battle have His Majesty’s 
Guards shown greater courage and determination. Cornwallis’s 
losses amounted to ninety-three killed and five hundred and 
forty wounded. The Guards’ losses were one officer killed, ten 
wounded, of whom four died of their wounds, thirty-six rank 
and file killed, one hundred and forty-seven wounded, and 
twenty-two missing, very nearly half their strength. These 
losses were almost all in the infantry, the strength of which 
Cornwallis in a letter to Clinton put as 1,870. Of the 8rd 
Guards, of five officers present Captain Thomas Swanton, Ensign 
John Stuart and Adjutant J. Colquhoun, were wounded. 
Cornwallis was compelled to leave most of his wounded with the 
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inhabitants, those of the Guards being left in Colquhoun’s 
charge. They appear to have been well treated and were 
brought back to England by Colquhoun in February 1788. 
The imprudence of ordering such an attack against an 
enemy in position and in greatly superior numbers now became 
evident. His losses had left Cornwallis impotent and he was 
compelled to abandon the fruits of all his efforts in the Carolinas 
to fall back slowly to the sea at Wilmington. Clinton in New 
York and Cornwallis at Wilmington were now far apart and 
without assured means of communication, so that each was 
ignorant of what the other was doing. Clinton hearing the news 
of Guildford Court House thought that the Carolinas were 
safe at the very time when Cornwallis felt himself compelled to 
abandon them and was proposing instead to invade Virginia. 
On April 25 Cornwallis started for that State and a month later 
he joined hands at Petersburg with a force which had come to 
meet him from the Chesapeake. As soon as Clinton heard 
that Cornwallis had left the Carolinas he ordered him to place 
Yorktown at the mouth of the James River in a state of 
defence and to send every available man he could spare to New 
York, but on instructions from home he cancelled these orders 
and reinforced Cornwallis, who with 7,000 men fortified both 
York Town and Gloucester on the other bank of the river. 
There then arrived a powerful French fleet under de Grasse off 
the coast of New Jersey and the British command of the sea in 
North American waters, which till then had been maintained at 
some hazard, was definitely gone. Clinton was unable to co- 
operate or even to communicate regularly with Cornwallis, 
while the French fleet made it impossible to remove the latter’s 
force by sea. Washington, seeing that Clinton was powerless in 
New York, marched south with every available man and con- 
centrated 15,000 men around Cornwallis’s lines at Yorktown. 
On October 19 Cornwallis capitulated with more than 6,000 
men. Of the Guards, three lieutenant-colonels, twelve captains, 
one ensign, one adjutant, two quartermasters, one surgeon, three 
mates, and five hundred and twenty-five other ranks surrendered 
and were sent to Lancaster in Pennsylvania. Of the 8rd Guards 
Lieut.-Colonel William Grinfield, Captain John Grimston, 
Captain C. Horneck, and Ensign W. Christie surrendered and 
were, with the other officers, paroled to England before the end 
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of 1782. A return of December 4, 1782, shows one hundred and 
seven other ranks of the Regiment as prisoners-of-war. Captain 
Swanton of the 8rd Guards, who had recovered from his wound 
at Guildford Court House, managed to escape with a few men 
from Yorktown and joined General Leslie in South Carolina. 
This party was afterwards sent from Charleston to New 
York. 

Clinton sailed from New York in an attempt to aid Corn- 
wallis at the very time when the latter was arranging to capitu- 
late, and finding that nothing could be done he returned dis- 
consolately whence he came. The surrender of Yorktown 
virtually brought the war on the American continent to an end. 
The King desired to continue the struggle, but England at war 
with France, Spain and Holland and faced by ‘ armed neutrality 
of the North,’ composed of Russia and the Scandinavian powers, 
who demanded complete freedom for neutral shipping, had no 
desire to continue the struggle in which a large part of the people 
were in sympathy with the aspirations of the Americans. In 
March 1782 Parliament definitely declared for peace, and in the 
following November, Commissioners of the United States and 
Great Britain signed preliminaries confirmed ten months later in 
the Treaty of Versailles between France, Spain and the United 
States on the one part and Great Britain on the other. 

It has been said of us that in war we lose every battle except 
the last, but in this struggle the Guards at least had been suc- 
cessful in every engagement except the calamity of Yorktown. 
A blundering strategy and incompetence at home had proved 
to be too much even for the valour of the British soldier. 
Everywhere against a world either actively or passively hostile, 
our leaders and their men had in the field maintained the 
honour of their country. Elliot had kept our flag flying over 
Gibraltar for three and a half years against all the assaults of 
Spain. Murray with a tiny garrison had held Minorca against 
16,000 French and Spanish troops, until his men were reduced 
by scurvy and starvation to a mere handful. Rodney had by 
defeating de Grasse in the Battle of the Saints saved the West 
Indies, and in the East Indies, though a French fleet under 
Suffren had interrupted communications with England, Warren 
Hastings had not only maintained but increased our dominion. 
The United States had indeed won their independence, but 
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France, Spain and Holland got little for their pains beyond the 
satisfaction of having contributed to that result. 

As may be imagined, during the later years of war, with our 
command of the sea at times in doubt, at times non-existent, 
there was much suffering and discontent at home. In such 
circumstances any spark may start a conflagration, and the 
spark was the introduction of a Bill into Parliament in the session 
of 1780 for the relief of the Roman Catholics from certain dis- 
abilities. Lord George Gordon, a son of the Duke of Gordon 
and a member of the House, led a mob to the House of Commons 
to present a petition against the measure. This gave rise to 
serious rioting in which a number of Roman Catholic buildings 
were destroyed and chapels near Lincolns Inn Fields and in 
Warwick Street were burned down before the arrival of the 
Guards, who were sent for. The rioting continued, but not until 
the fourth day, Tuesday, June 6, were serious measures taken 
to check it, when all the Guards were called out, the 8rd Guards 
being stationed at St. James’s. The mob, finding the West 
End well defended, turned east, attacked the prisons and released 
the prisoners. They also attacked Lord Mansfield’s house in 
Bloomsbury Square, and a piquet of the 8rd Guards being sent 
thither, the officer in command, probably remembering what 
had happened in Allen’s case, wisely refused to fire without an 
order from a magistrate. A magistrate arrived after the house 
was burned down and the mob was dispersed. This is but one 
example amongst many of the incompetence with which affairs 
were managed by the authorities, who showed theinselves to 
be no more fit to control riot at home than war abroad. At 
length seriously alarmed, the Government ordered up troops 
from the country and the whole of the Guards, six battalions of 
Militia, and twenty guns were camped in St. James’s Park, and 
other troops were quartered in Hyde Park and on Blackheath. 
The rioting eventually ceased on June 8 after a large number of 
buildings had been burnt down, and it is said that three hundred 
of the rioters were killed. It is a curious example of the fickle- 
ness of mob opinion that whereas in Wilkes’s riots the 8rd Guards 
had been the special target of popular invective as being brutal 
Scots, in the Gordon Riots the men of the Regiment were appealed 
to and cajoled by the mob, on the ground of their well-known 
Protestant sympathies, to aid in puttingdownPopery. Thecamp 
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of the Guards in St. James’s Park was continued until August, 
but there was fortunately no further occasion for their use in 
aid of the Civil power. 

The Earl of Loudoun died in 1782, and on May 9 John, 5th 
Duke of Argyll, was appointed to the colonelcy of the Regiment.1* 
Thus one hundred and forty years after its formation a descend- 
ant of its founder became its colonel. Colonel Daniel Jones 
having been promoted Major-General and made Colonel of the 
2nd Foot on August 7, 1779, and Colonel More-Molyneux having 
died in October 1776, Colonel William Wynyard became 
Lieutenant-Colonel of the Regiment on that date. He was 
promoted Major-General and made Colonel of the 20th Foot on 
March 25, 1782, and Colonel Ogilvie became Major-General, 
February 19, 1779, and Colonel Neale having retired, the lieuten- 
ant-coloneley devolved upon Colonel Sir George Osborn. 
Colonel Thomas Twistleton, who, as has been mentioned above, 
had distinguished himself in the war and had become Lord Saye 
and Sele, was promoted Major-General and made Colonel of the 
9th Foot on June 9, 1782.1* 
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Rouy oF OFFICERS OF THE 8RD GuARDS IN 1776 


Colonel John Earl of Loudoun. Died 1782. 

Colonel Daniel Jones. Major-General August 7, 1779. 

First Major T. More-Molineux. Died 1776. 

Second Major William Wynyard. Major-General March 25, 1782. 


Captain and 
Lieut.-Colonel 


John Neale. Retired 1776. 

George Ogilvie. Major-General February 19, 
1779. 

Sir George Osborn, Bt. 

‘Thomas Twistleton. Afterwards Lord Saye and 
Sele. Major-General June 9, 1782. 

William Faucitt. 

Humphry Stephens 

F. Twistleton Thompson 

James Murray 

Arthur Owen 

Thomas Byron 

Gustavus Guydickens 

Francis Hall 

James Craufurd 


Captain Lieutenant and Lieut.-Colonel Hon. Cosmo Gordon 


Lieutenant 
and Captain 


George Hastings 
William Grinfield 
Thomas Fowke 
‘William Cavendish Lister 
Nicholas Lechmere 
Charles Henry Cadogan 
Alexander Murray 
Charles Leigh 
Dan. Danvers Rich 
Edward Archer 
William Hay 
J. Wats. Tadw. Watson 
‘William Faucitt 
Charles Horneck 
Thomas Swanton 
George Viscount Chewton 
Samuel Archer 
Sir Fra. Carr Clerke, Bt. 
Charles Rooke 
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‘William Hawtayne 
Charles Adams 
William Anne Douglas 
Nassau Thomas 
Arnoldus Jones Skelton 
Walker Dawson Faucitt 
Robert Johnstne 
J The Hon. George Rodney 

Ensign George Watkins 
William Stead 
Gilbert Roberts 
Florentine Boscawen 
George Beauclerck 
Hon. Henry Pelham 
Robert Venables Hinde 
Hon. John West 


Chaplain Le esa coe 

‘ illiam Grinfiel 
Adjutants A craes Rooke 
Quartermaster Wm. Cavendish Lister 


Surgeon William Wollaston 

Sollicitor Alexander Gray 

Agents Messrs. Meyricks 
APPENDIX II 


ORDERS FOR THE FORMATION OF THE DETACHMENT OF Foot GuaRpDs 
FoR SERVICE IN NortH AMERICA 


18th February, 1776 Brigade Orders 


The Earl of Loudoun orders that a detachment from the brigade 
of Guards, consisting of 10 captains, 11 lieutenants, 9 ensigns, 42 
sergeants, 40 corporals, 14 drummers, 6 fifers, and 960 private men, 
do hold themselves in readiness for embarkation. 

The captains are to be taken from the eldest in each regiment 
not having the rank of colonel, the lieutenants and ensigns from the 
eldest of each regiment. 

The First regiment furnish four captains, five lieutenants, four 
ensigns, 18 sergeants, 18 corporals, 7 drummers and 2 fifers. The 
Coldstream regiment, three captains, three lieutenants, three ensigns, 
12 sergeants, 11 corporals, 4 drummers, and 2 fifers. The Third 
regiment, three captains, three lieutenants, two ensigns, 12 sergeants, 
11 corporals, 8 drummers, and 2 fifers. The three regiments fifteen 
privates per company. 

The draught from the companies is not to be made till further 
orders, and the officers are to continue to do duty. 
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APPENDIX III 


OrpErRs AND InsTRUCTIONS FOR A DETACHM™ FROM THE THREE 
Rea™ or Foot GuarDs, COMMANDED BY Bric* MATTHEW, ON 
THEIR EMBARKING FOR N° AMERICA 


The Commanding Officer is to take care that every Mo: 
the Men be brought upon Deck, the Births cleaned & the Belding 
brought up to air, if the Weather will permit. 

That no smoaking be suffered between Decks. 

That no Gaming be allowed, nor shall any Person be suffered to 
vend or distribute Drams, or other Spirituous Liquors. 

That as Many Men as possible be kept on deck in the day time. 

If any of the Transports should be put into any Port or Harbour, 
no Officer or Soldier is to go on Shore but by the Consent of the 
Officer commanding the Troops on board such Transports, and when 
any Soldiers are allowed to go on Shore, a Non Commissioned Officer 
is to go with them, who is to be answerable for their Conduct while 
on shore. 

The Commanding Officer will acquaint the Regt that in Order 
to contribute towards the Expence of the Provisions on board, the 
vials General of the Forces is directed to make a deduction of 

mce per diem from every Officer, Non Commissioned Officer 

& PSak er borne upon the full Establishment of the Regt during the 
time of their being on board Ship, and the Col® is ordered to take 
Care that the Agent or Paym! stop no more from any Officer Non 
Comm! Officer or Soldier on Accot of Provisions, than the said three 
Rim per diem, the Commander of the Transports certifying the 
lumber of Days that the Troops shall have been on board their 


oon the Arrival of the Detachment in N° America, the Com- 
manding Officer is to follow such Orders as he shall from time to 
time receive from the Officer commanding in Chief H: M: Forces in 
those parts for the time being. 

Given at the W: O: this 18t2 day of March ik 

By H. 
BARRINGTON. 
(War Office 26, vol. 29, pp. 221 and 222.) 
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Thomas Swanton 
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Lt.-Col. Hon. C. Gordon 
Capt. Charles Rooke 
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CHAPTER VIII 


FROM THE BEGINNING OF THE WARS OF 
THE FRENCH REVOLUTION TO THE IRISH 
REBELLION OF 1798 


URING the decade which followed the War of American 1783-93 
D Independence the Army at home fell very low both in 
numbers and efficiency. The unfortunate events in 
America had weakened the power of the King in his struggle 
with his people for the control of Parliament, and in the elec- 
tions of 1784 William Pitt obtained a majority for a policy in 
which economies and parliamentary reform predominated. 
Parliament, feeling its strength, once more remembered its 
dislike of a standing army as an instrument of autocratic 
power. Its view of the Regular Army was that it was required 
if war came, but in peace should be reduced to a bare minimum 
and be as much as possible under its control. Up to 1788 the 
War Office was directed by a Secretary at War, who was in 
effect the King’s secretary for military purposes, and parlia- 
mentary control was practically limited to fixing the size of the 
standing army and its cost. Lord George Germain’s egregious 
blunders during the American War gave Parliament an oppor- 
tunity of which it availed itself even before the elections, and 
in 1788 Burke’s Act made the Secretary at War a minister 
responsible to Parliament. But a Parliament intent on economy 
did not bother about efficiency and was mainly interested in 
keeping the bill it had to pay as small as possible. The numbers 
of the Army in England fell to little more than 17,000 men, 
and the establishment of the Guards was reduced to fifty men 
per company. Earl Ligonier had on his death been succeeded 
as Commander-in-Chief by General the Hon. Henry Conway, 
and when the latter resigned in December 1788, for ten years 
no one was appointed to take his place. The regiments were 
managed by their colonels, who did pretty much as they pleased, 
197 
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and except in the Guards, who remained under the King’s per- 
sonal direction, there was no uniformity in training or in disci- 
pline. Parliament refused to provide barracks for the troops 
on the ground that this would lead the Crown to maintain an 
unnecessary number of men, and most regiments were billeted, 
often in small detachments. In 1788 the standing orders of the 
Regiment were first brought together, and issued as such, 
though many of them had been in force for a long time before 
this date.* 

In July 1784 important changes were made in dress and 
equipment. The soldier was ordered to carry fifty-six rounds 
of ammunition, thirty-two in a pouch on the right side and 
twenty-four in a cartridge box, to be worn as occasion required 
on the left side. The cartridge box was fixed to the bayonet 
belt. The cross belts were ordered to be two inches broad, 
and gaiters to be of black woollen cloth instead of linen, with 
white metal buttons. The grenadiers laid aside their swords, 
matches, and match-cases.1 The spontoons which had been 
carried by the officers were discarded in 1786, and from April 
16 of that year the officers of the Guards mounted guard with 
their swords.t From a letter dated October 1787 requesting 
the replacement of ammunition expended, it appears that the 
Regiment at this time did its musketry practice in Hyde Park. 

Such was the general condition of the Army when in 1789 
the rumblings of revolution in France caused Parliament to pay 
some attention to the Army. Its spread was watched with 
alarm in the capitals of the other continental powers, which 
were preparing to intervene when France anticipated them 
by declaring war on the Empire in April 1792. A French 
attempt to invade Belgium failed disastrously, but in the 
autumn the military world was electrified by the news that a 
Prussian army had invaded France, been checked at Valmy on 
September 20 and had retreated. A French army under 
Dumouriez again invaded Belgium at the end of October and 
captured Mons, Tournai, Brussels, Namur and Antwerp. The 
Republic was declared in September 1792, an event accompanied 


*See Appendix I to this chapter. 

t See Appendix II to this chapter for instructions as to wearing 
swords. 

t See Appendix III to this chapter. 
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by massacres which aroused horror in England. Pitt, his hands 
full with other problems, was anxious that Great Britain should 
remain neutral, and Burke had thundered in vain till then against 
the Republicans. But the barbarities which had accompanied 
the Revolution caused opinion at home to veer to Burke’s side, 
and when in November 1792 the French in defiance of agree- 
ments with us threatened attacks upon Holland and ordered 
the opening of the Scheldt, Pitt found events to be getting 
beyond his control. The arrival at the end of January 1798 
of the news that Louis XVI had been executed was decisive 
and the French Ambassador received notice to leave England. 
On February 8 the French Republic declared war on Great 
Britain. Tardy preparations had been made to make up the 
neglect of the Army during the previous years. In December 
1792 its establishment was raised and the Militia was embodied, 
and on January 21, 1798, Lord Amherst was appointed a general 
of the staff to direct all military business except that concerning 
the brigade of Guards. This the King kept in his own hands, 
issuing his orders to them either through the field officer in 
brigade waiting or through his Adjutant-General. But prepara- 
tions had been begun too late to give the Government any 
military force adequate for the emergency, and when on Febru- 
ary 17, 1798, Dumouriez invaded Holland the Guards were the 
only troops immediately available to reinforce our ally. The 
Duke of York who was to command the British troops on the 
Continent paraded the Guards on the Horse Guards Parade 
and called for volunteers to serve under him, when every man 
stepped forward. The Ist Battalions of the three regiments 
were selected for service, that of the 8rd Guards being under the 
command of Colonel William Grinfield. The brigade was com- 
manded by Major-General Lake of the 1st Guards, and Colonel 
Leigh of the 8rd Guards was given command of a grenadier 
battalion made up of two Grenadier companies of the Ist Guards 
and one each of the Coldstream and the 8rd Guards. Colonel 
Sir George Osborn had been promoted major-general and made 
Colonel of the 78rd Foot on April 18, 1786,? and had been suc- 
ceeded as lieutenant-colonel by Colonel Humphrey Stephens, 
who had died in September 1791. Colonel Guydickens, who 
had followed as lieutenant-colonel, was in ill health at the 
outbreak of war and retired on July 21, 1798, So the Ist 
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Battalion of the Regiment was taken to Holland by Colonel 
Grinfield, who became lieutenant-colonel on July 21, when 
Colonel Cavendish Lister became first major and remained at 
home in command of the 2nd Battalion, and Colonel Charles 
Leigh, who commanded the Grenadier battalion, became second 
major.? 

Breda had surrendered to Dumouriez on February 26, he 
had begun to besiege Wilhelmstadt and was preparing to cross 
the Hollandsdiep when the Guards arrived. The brigade for 
foreign service had been reviewed by the King in St. James’s 
Park on February 25, and both the King and Queen had waved 
farewell to the men when they embarked in boats at West- 
minster to be taken down to the ships awaiting them at Green- 
wich. Such was the state of our military organization at the 
time that the brigade was embarked without any transport, with 
no medical appliances, and without any reserve of ammunition. 
Crowded in transports far too small to accommodate it properly, 
it was fortunate in reaching the Dutch coast just in time to 
escape a violent storm. The 8rd Guards disembarked at 
Helvoetsluys on March 1, and marched thence to Brill, and 
on March 7 the battalion moved to join the remainder of the 
brigade at Dordrecht and oppose Dumouriez’s passage. For- 
tunately, seeing how ill-equipped it was for active service, it 
was given time to repair some of its deficiencies, for the 
Austrians broke across the Meuse near Maastricht and, threat- 
ening Dumouriez’s flank, compelled him to retreat. He was 
defeated at Neerwinden and in disgust at the conduct of his 
troops went over to the Austrians. 

At Dordrecht a Light Infantry company was formed from 
the brigade and added to the Grenadier battalion. As has been 
told in the last chapter, a light company had been formed for 
the war in America and had done useful service. But the lesson 
was forgotten when peace came, though light infantry had been 
created in most continental armies. Now with war once more 
upon us the experience of the past was remembered and by an 
order dated April 19 a light company was added to each battalion 
of the Guards at home. The light companies wore a form of 
shako with a green plume, the grenadier companies a fur cap 
with a white plume on the left side, and the other companies 
the three-cornered hat. The light companies became the left- 
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flank companies, the grenadier companies continuing to be the 
right-flank companies. On Dumouriez’s retreat the Guards 
were moved to Bergen-op-Zoom, where they embarked in 
barges in April and proceeded by canal through Antwerp and 
Ghent to Bruges, where they disembarked. They marched 
thence by Courtrai and Tournai to the village of Oreq, a few 
miles west of Tournai, arriving on April 25. It had been Pitt’s 
intention to employ the Guards for the defence of Holland and 
to bring them home again when the need for such defence was 
passed. But the appearance of British troops on the Continent 
had so heartened our allies and such pressure was brought upon 
our Government to continue its support that not only were the 
Guards left in Flanders, but it was decided to send out more 
troops. The 14th, 87th and 58rd Foot, hastily made up to 
strength with raw recruits, left England in March as a brigade, 
under Major-General Abercromby to join the Duke of York, and 
as this paltry reinforcement practically exhausted the regular 
infantry which could with safety be sent out of the country, 
eleven cavalry regiments, numbering between them but twenty- 
three weak squadrons, were dispatched in April and the follow- 
ing months. Pitt proposed that this force, with the help of 
the Hanoverian contingent and any support which it could get 
from our allies, should capture Dunkirk, but the Duke of York 
reported that that place was too strongly defended to attack, 
and that all that he could do at present was to support the 
Austrians. Hence the moving of the Guards to Oreq. 

Upon Dumouriez’s desertion the command of the French 
troops in the north had devolved on Dampiére, who strung out 
his troops to cover the frontier fortresses from Condé, on which 
our left rested in the Battle of Mons of August 28, 1914, to 
Dunkirk. Coburg, the Austrian Commander-in-Chief, who led an 
army numerically slightly superior to that of Dampiére, and far 
better trained and disciplined, also strung out, in accordance with 
the military practice of the day, his troops in a long cordon. His 
plan was to capture Condé and Valenciennes and then to please 
the English by letting the Duke attack Dunkirk. He had only to 
concentrate his force in order to break through Dampiére’s very 
scratch army, instead with his left he began the attack upon 
Condé, while the rest of his army extended through Tournai 
to Ypres and Furnes. Dampiére, with rather more military 
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sense than Coburg, had assembled a considerable reserve about 
Valenciennes, and with this he made on May 1 an attempt to 
relieve Condé which, badly conducted, was easily repulsed. A 
week later he began a more serious and better-planned effort 
to break through the Allied line north of Valenciennes. The 
road from St. Amand to Valenciennes runs between the forests 
of Vicoigne and Raismes, and on this part of it are two villages 
of the same names as the forests. These were held by Prussian 
and Austrian detachments as advanced posts watching Valenci- 
ennes. Dampiére made a direct attack upon the village of 
Raismes and sent a division through the forest of Vicoigne to 
come down upon that village. 

After a long struggle the French carried the defences of 
Raismes but not the village itself and, with the attack upon 
Vicoigne developing, the situation was critical. Fortunately 
the Duke of York, who had promised the Austrians support, 
had moved the Guards brigade to the village of Nivelle, two 
miles north of St. Amand and about five miles from the scene 
of action. The Guards brigade came up at 5 p.m., just as the 
Austrians and Prussians were giving way, and the Coldstream 
battalion, which was leading, at once deployed and drove the 
French back into the forest. Following the retreating enemy, 
they came upon some earthworks and a concealed battery, 
which Dampiére’s division in the Forest of Vicoigne had estab- 
lished to cover the attack on that village. Meeting a heavy 
fire from that work, the Coldstream fell back to the edge of 
the forest, but the French made no attempt to renew the 
attack and, on Dampiére falling mortally wounded, they fell 
back to their camp at Famars, where they covered Valenciennes. 

Coburg then made an elaborate plan for an attack upon the 
enemy’s camp at Famars by eight columns on May 28. The 
camp was on two ridges divided by a stream. One column 
under the Duke of York, in which was the Guards brigade, was 
to make a wide detour and attack the western ridge from the 
south. The Duke starting his march during the night of the 
22nd-28rd found his passage of the Rhonelle river barred at 
Artres, where he had intended to cross, and moved higher up 
the stream to Maresches, where he got over. Then after driving 
in the French outposts he arrived opposite the farther end of 
the western ridge to find it strongly defended and held in 
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strength. By that time his men had been on the move with 
many checks and delays for eighteen hours, and he decided to 
defer his assault till the next morning. Meantime the eastern 
ridge had been carried and the French, after reinforcing the 
garrison of Valenciennes, retired to Bouchain. 

The way was now clear for pressing on with the siege of 
Condé and beginning that of Valenciennes, which Coburg en- 
trusted to the Duke of York. There was some delay in bringing 
up the heavy artillery and ground was not broken until June 18. 
The Guards distinguished themselves in trench work. One of 
their officers who has left an account of the campaign in a series 
of rhyming letters says in a note: ‘ This was easily accounted 
for; they had most of them been accustomed to coal heaving 
on the river Thames; and were thereby enured to every 
species of bodily labour.’ The siege of Valenciennes went 
forward methodically and during it, on July 10, Condé sur- 
rendered. 

On July 26 an attack was made on a horn-work by three 
columns, of which one under Colonel Leigh of the Regiment was 
composed of the Guards. The intention was that the party 
should destroy the work and then retire, but the assault was so 
successful and was accomplished with so little loss, Leigh’s 
column losing only fourteen rank and file wounded, that it 
remained on the ground it had won, and two days later Valenci- 
ennes capitulated. A young officer of the Regiment, later to 
make his name famous, first distinguished himself in this siege. 
Ensign George Murray, who had received his commission in the 
Regiment in 1790 from the 71st, was with a working party in 
the trenches placing in position the globes of compression which 
were to be exploded prior to the assault. These globes of com- 
pression were then a new engine of siege warfare and were iron 
globes containing fifty-five hundredweight of gunpowder. On 
going round the morning after the assault Murray found that 
two of his men had been left severely wounded behind a traverse 
im the covered way. The approach tothe traverse was under the 
close fire of the enemy, but Murray with two men of the 8rd 
Guards got to their wounded comrades and brought them both 
back.® The losses of the 8rd Guards in the siege were eight rank 
and file killed or died of wounds, and seventeen wounded. On 
learning of the fall of Valenciennes, the King sent the following 
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message to the Duke of York: ‘ His Majesty has been most 
graciously pleased to approve in the fullest manner of Major- 
General Abercromby, Colonel Leigh, and Captain Doyle, and 
the rest of the officers and men, who had the good fortune to 
be most actively engaged in the reduction of Valenciennes.’ 
This was for Colonel Leigh the equivalent of the modern mention 
in dispatches. 

After the fall of Valenciennes a united advance of the Allies 
could have opened the road to Paris, but the British Govern- 
ment wanted Dunkirk, so the Duke of York marched north 
with 40,000 men, while Coburg moved south against Le Quesnoy. 
The Prince of Orange was in command of the Allied troops about 
Furnes, Ypres, and Menin, and on August 18 as the Duke was 
approaching the latter place after a hard day’s march he learned 
that the Prince was in difficulties, his troops having been driven 
out of the village of Lincelles, which lies a mile west of the 
Menin-Lille road, and is four miles south of Menin. The Duke 
at once sent off Lake with the three battalions of Guards, 
Leigh’s Grenadier battalion was not available, to the Prince’s 
help. On approaching Lincelles, Lake found that the Dutch 
had gone and that he was faced by a strong French force, said 
to be 5,000 men, posted behind earthworks defending the 
village. Lake deployed at once, the 1st Guards on his right, 
the 8rd Guards in the centre, and the Coldstream on the left. 
After a brief bombardment from the two guns which he had 
with him and the discharge of three or four volleys at close 
range, Lake ordered the Guards to charge with the bayonet. 
They swept over the defences and drove the French through 
the village on the southern side of which Lake, realizing that 
with his small band he could do no more, reformed, and at dusk 
he was relieved by six battalions of Hessians. The Guards 
captured eleven guns, seventy prisoners, and a colour, their 
casualties amounted to one hundred and eighty-seven killed 
and wounded, of whom the 8rd Guards lost eight killed and 
one officer and forty-five other ranks wounded, out of a strength 
of 898 other ranks in action. Captain Cunynghame was the 
officer wounded.* This was a brilliant little feat, but the cap- 
ture of Lincelles was not worth the price paid for it. Lake had 
come up expecting to find the Dutch engaged, and left alone 
in the face of superior numbers his bold attack was the best 
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way out of a difficulty, but that it was necessary at all was the 
fault of the Dutch, who had the grace to be heartily ashamed 
of themselves. The following Royal message was published 
in orders after the action :— 


‘His Majesty has been graciously pleased to express the 
strongest approbation of the spirited and judicious conduct 
of Major General Lake and of the gallant behaviour of Colonels 
Grinfield, Hulse and Pennington and Major Wright and of 
the rest of the officers and men, who were engaged at the 
village of Lincelles on the 18 instant.’ 


On August 20 the Duke divided his forces. He marched 
from Menin with 20,000 men, including the Guards brigade, to 
Furnes, to advance thence along the dunes on Dunkirk, driving 
in the French outposts. Marshal Freytag with 15,000 men 
about the same time drove the French outlying detachments 
into the fortress of Bergues and took up a position covering 
the Duke’s operation, with his force strung out from that place 
to Poperinghe. There was not much prospect of success for 
the siege even if the arrangements for it had been well planned. 
As it was, they were more than ordinarily casual. The heavy 
artillery which the Duke had been promised from England did 
not arrive and he had to rely on such guns as he could take from 
the defences of Ostend. He expected the co-operation of a 
fleet, but it never appeared and his right flank in the dunes 
was harried by French gunboats. Then, as we found in 
Flanders in 1914-15, as soon as his men began to dig they 
came upon water, except in the dunes, at a depth of eighteen 
inches, and like the Belgians in 1914 the French opened the 
dykes and flooded most of the country between the Duke’s left 
and Freytag. Lazare Carnot, then a young captain of engineers, 
destined to be the military organizer of the French Republic, 
had personally organized the defences of Dunkirk, and being 
now in Paris with the Committee of Public Safety he took steps 
as effective to organize its relief. On September 6 a French 
force under General Houchard attacked and forced back Frey- 
tag’s cordon, the Marshal himself being wounded. Two days 
later Houchard attacked again and forced General Walmoden, 
who had taken command of the covering force, to retire on 
Furnes, 
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The Duke had now no choice if he was to escape from being 
caught in a trap but to follow this example, and he retired at 
once on Furnes, abandoning such heavy artillery as he had, his 
camp and much of his transport. His position at Furnes was 
dangerous, but fortunately Houchard, instead of following up 
his success, turned south to relieve Le Quesnoy, which Coburg 
was besieging. For this error the Committee of Public Safety 
sent him to the guillotine. This abortive attempt upon Dunkirk 
had cost the Duke some 10,000 casualties in killed, wounded 
and sick, the losses being mainly in the covering force, and a 
large quantity of material had been abandoned. The fleet which 
was to have assisted in the siege arrived off Furnes on the day 
on which the Duke re-entered that place. In the middle of 
September the Duke, having received reinforcements, again 
moved forward, and on the 16th was in Menin. Le Quesnoy 
fell to Coburg on September 7, but he failed against Maubeuge, 
and this was, save for some affairs of outposts, the last event of 
the campaigning season in the north. At the end of October 
the Guards went into barracks at Tournai, and in the middle of 
December they were moved to Ghent, where they remained until 
the following spring. 

On October 12, Colonel William Grinfield, who had com- 
manded the Ist Battalion throughout the campaign, Colonel 
Cavendish Lister, who had been second-in-command, and 
Colonel Charles Leigh, who had commanded the Grenadier 
battalion of the brigade, were promoted Major-General in recog- 
nition of their services.? The command of the Ist Battalion 
then devolved upon Colonel J. W. T. Watson, who was also 
promoted Major-General on December 20.8 This was a fine 
tribute to the conduct of the battalion in the field, no other 
receiving a like number of promotions to general officer. As 
was the practice of the day, these officers retained their com- 
panies in the Regiment on promotion until they were made 
colonels of other regiments. 

When Colonel Watson vacated the command on promotion, 
Colonel R. Johnstone, who was serving as Deputy Quarter- 
master-General on the Duke’s staff, gave up his staff appoint- 
ment to take command of the Ist Battalion. 

During the stay of the Guards in Ghent some important 
changes were made in the equipment of the soldier as a result 
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of the experience gained in the previous year. Our poet his- 
torian of the campaign says in a note :— 


‘In 1798 the soldier was loaded like a pack horse, carrying 
on a march his tent poles, camp kettle and canteen, as well 
as the knapsack, haversack and blanket. We took a useful 
lesson from the Austrians and removed the kettles and poles 
to the backs of the beasts of burden. The luxury of the 
Austrian great-coat had also been alluded to in 1794 and that 
useful addition to the appointments of the British soldier 
was adopted.’ ® 


Early in March a draft of three hundred officers and men 
arrived for the 8rd Guards, and in the first week of April the 
Guards marched from Ghent by Valenciennes to Vendigies, 
north of Le Cateau, and there on the ground west of the southern 
end of the Forest of Mormal they, with the rest of the army, 
were reviewed on April 16 by the Emperor, who had arrived at 
Valenciennes to direct the Allied operations in the north. The 
British contingent consisted of the four battalions of the Guards, 
the three Line battalions of Abercromby’s brigade and fourteen 
cavalry regiments. The Duke established his headquarters in 
Le Cateau, Sir John French’s first headquarters in 1914. 

The Allied Army numbered about 160,000 men. A corps of 
Austrians, Hessians, and Hanoverians numbering 24,000 under 
Clairfayt was on the right, with headquarters at Tournai. The 
centre consisted of about 22,000 men under the Duke of York, 
48,000 under Coburg about Valenciennes, and 19,000 Dutch 
under the Prince of Orange at Bavai. The left wing, 27,000 
strong under Kaunitz, stretched from Maubeuge to the Meuse 
at Dinant. Still farther to the left, Beauclere with 15,000 men 
stretched from Namur to Treves. Against this assembly which 
extended from Ypres to Treves, Carnot had brought together 
250,000 men organized in two armies, that of the Ardennes, 
about 40,000 strong, and that of the North, with which we shall 
have to deal, 210,000 strong under Pichegru. Carnot’s plan was 
for double envelopment of the Allies. Pichegru to advance 
through Ypres into Belgium, while the Army of the Ardennes, 
reinforced by the Army of the Moselle, was to move on Namur 
and Liége. It was easier for Carnot to plan than for the generals, 
seeing the state of their troops, who were mostly recruits, to 
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move and, though they showed no particular energy, the 
initiative fell to the Allies. 

The Emperor proposed a series of sieges of the frontier 
fortresses and decided to begin with that of Landrecies, the 
siege of which he entrusted to Coburg, while the Duke was 
charged with covering it from the direction of Cambrai. The 
French force in the neighbourhood consisted of three divisions 
which had taken up a position running south-west from Catillon 
towards St. Quentin. The Duke advanced on the 17th and 
established his force in a position with his right on the village 
of Inchy, near which was our right centre in the battle of Le 
Cateau of August 1914, and his left on the hamlet of Vaux, 
about three miles north-west of Bohain. The Guards, who were 
on the left, had a sharp fight to drive the enemy out of Vaux. 
On April 28 a strong French column made a sortie from Cambrai 
but was brilliantly defeated by British and Austrian cavalry 
next day, and two days later a general French offensive against 
the Duke’s position was also defeated, the cavalry again taking 
the principal part. 

At the end of April, Pichegru began his offensive. He sent 
out a covering force towards Ypres and captured Courtrai and 
Menin after short sieges. Had he pressed on he would probably 
have broken through Clerfaye’s screen, but he halted after the 
fall of Menin, and on April 80 Landrecies fell, whereupon Coburg 
at once sent the Duke northwards with 25,000 men to aid 
Clairfayt. The Duke marched to Tournai, where on May 10 he 
defeated a French sortie from Lille. Coburg, by now aware of 
the extent of Pichegru’s effort, concentrated 60,000 men in the 
neighbourhood of Tournai and prepared to attack, with the 
object of cutting Pichegru off from his base at Lille. This was 
to be done by a movement of six columns advancing on and 
to the west of Lille from south-east and north. The Duke 
commanding the third of these columns was to advance from 
Tournai upon Lannoy and Roubaix. He advanced on May 17 
and captured Lannoy without difficulty, but to drive the enemy 
from Roubaix the Guards brigade had to close with the bayonet. 
Being without news of the other columns he left the Guards 
in Roubaix and moved his main body back to Lannoy. He 
here received peremptory orders to advance at once and take 
Mouveaux, and despite the Duke’s protests and the fact that 
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but one of the other columns was up to time, the Emperor in- 
sisted. The Guards led the advance on Mouveaux and attacking 
for the third time that day drove the French out of the pallisaded 
village, while the 17th and 5th Light Dragoons pursued and 
routed the fugitives. 

The situation on the night of the 17th-18th was that the 
Guards and light cavalry were in Mouveaux and the rest of 
the Duke’s column was strung out in depth from that place 
to Lannoy, with its .eft flank exposed to Lille. On the Duke’s 
right a column under Otto had reached Tourcoing with its head, 
and its tail was some six miles behind at Leers. Its right flank 
was exposed to Courtrai. None of the other columns was 
sufficiently advanced to co-operate with these two. Early on 
the 18th the French began an attack on Otto from the direction 
of Menin and Courtrai, and upon the Duke from Lille in very 
superior numbers. Otto’s column after a hard fight was driven 
out of Tourcoing and dispersed in confusion, while the French 
force from Lille got across the Mouveaux-Roubaix road and 
isolated the Guards, who with the two light cavalry regiments 
held Mouveaux under Abercromby for nearly three hours. 
Abercromby realized then that he must retire. In a running 
fight of over six miles of country the Guards forced their way 
clear, though surrounded on all sides. The losses in the four 
battalions were surprisingly small and amounted to one hundred 
and ninety killed, wounded and missing. The 8rd Guards, 
being as usual in the centre, got off lightly, losing eight wounded 
and thirty-two missing. The battalion suffered another grievous 
loss, of which the poet historian shall tell :— 


‘One of the colours belonging to the Third Regiment of 
Guards was unfortunately lost, but not taken by the enemy 
as has been misstated. A serjeant was carrying it cased, as 
is usual on a march, when, a party of British cavalry pressing 
on their rear, the battalion was ordered to open and let them 
pass in a very narrow road with deep muddy ditches on each 
side; into one of those the serjeant with the colours was 
thrown, and stunned by the fall, upon his recovery in his 
hurry to overtake the battalion he forgot the colours. As 
we have seen no detail in the papers of any pompous conven- 
tional harrangue upon the Republican Generals having found 
the British Colours in a ditch, we may reasonably conclude 
its remains are mouldering there at this moment.’ 
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Those who remember the ditches of Flanders will have no 
difficulty in accounting for the disappearance of the colour. 
After this unfortunate enterprise the Allied force under the 
Emperor fell back on a position round Tournai, and there on 
May 28 it was attacked by the French, who were repulsed in an 
action in which the second British brigade distinguished itself. 
The Guards were in reserve and were not engaged. Despite 
this success and a victory gained by Kaunitz over the French 
on the Sambre, quarrels amongst the Allies determined the 
Emperor to abandon the Austrian Netherlands and return to 
Vienna, an event which naturally had a very depressing effect 
on the moral of the Austrian troops. Pichegru at once decided 
to resume the offensive, and posting covering forces about Menin 
and on the Passchendaele ridge, he proceeded to invest Ypres, 
which fell on June 19, Coburg, despite the Duke’s urgings, 
making no effort to relieve the place. About the same time the 
French resumed the offensive on the Sambre and Coburg sent 
most of his troops to reinforce Kaunitz, leaving the Duke with 
barely 8,000 men to hold the passages of the Scheldt, while 
Clerfaye fell back before Pichegru on Ghent. The Government 
at home, now alarmed for the safety of Ostend, sent fifteen 
battalions from the Isle of Wight and the Channel Islands under 
Lord Moira, amongst them the 88rd under the command of 
Colonel the Hon. Arthur Wellesley. This reinforcement, which 
numbered barely 10,000 men, was largely composed of recruits, 
some of them without arms, and had no transport. It reached 
Ostend on June 26 and Moira, finding it impossible to hold the 
place, moved to Ghent. The French invasion of Belgium from 
Ypres across the Sambre was now in full progress, and the Duke’s 
position on the Scheldt had become compromised. On June 24 
he began a retreat, which was to be one of the worst in the history 
of the British Army, and moved to Renaix only to hear there 
that the French had already reached the Scheldt north of him 
at Oudenarde. He succeeded in slipping away towards Brus- 
sels, and Moira retiring from Ghent joined him near that city, 
and in the first week of July came under his command. Clairfayt 
at the same time moved east to join Coburg, so that the British 
contingent was together nearest the sea. The Austrians con- 
tinuing to retreat before the French the Duke had perforce to 
do the same, and in the middle of the month he was holding 
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the line of the Nethe north of Malines. There the brigade was 
joined by the four light companies from home, which were 
formed into a fifth battalion. 

It is unnecessary to go into the details of this long and slow 
retreat, which, begun at Tournai on June 24, ended behind 1795 
the Ems on March 8, 1795. The retreat through Holland 
took place during a winter of unusual severity, and when the 
army reached the Ems there were barely 6,000 men fit for ser- 
vice. Two extracts from the Journal of Corporal Robert 
Brown of the Coldstream will give a vivid, if perhaps somewhat 
exaggerated, picture of the sufferings of that winter. Under 
date Jan. 7, 1795, the day on which the army crossed the Leck 
into the Province of Utrecht, he writes :— 


‘ The great mortality which has lately pervaded the army, 
added to the shameful abuse and neglect in several of the 
hospital departments has made it a perfect Golgotha. Up- 
wards of four thousand men having been buried within the 
last three months. At this time nearly half the army is sick 
and the other half much fatigued with hard duty. This is 
now the tenth day since any of us had a night’s rest or had 
time to undress,’ 11 


Twelve days later he says :— 


‘ Perhaps never did a British army experience such distress 
as our does at this time. Not a village or a house but bears 
witness to our misery in containing some dead and others 
dying ; some are daily found who have crawled into houses 
singly, other houses contain five, six or seven together, some 
dead and others dying or unable to walk, and as for those 
who are able, it is no easy matter to find their way, for the 
country is one continued desert, without roads and every 
track filled up with the drifting and falling snow. Add to 
all this the inhabitants are our most inveterate enemies and 
when opportunity offers, will rather murder a poor lost, 
distressed Englishman, than direct him the right way, several 
instances of which we have already known. It is reported 
that in the several columns of the army about 700 are missing, 
since we left the river Leck.’ 1? 


Colonel Johnstone while in command of the 1st Battalion of the 
Regiment died during the retreat just as he was preparing to 
return to England on: promotion.}* 


1796 
to 
1797 
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The French made little attempt to follow, and early 
in March the Government decided to withdraw its infantry 
from the Continent. Early in April the Guards moved into 
Bremen, where they embarked on April 14; the 8rd Guards 
with its grenadier and light companies, five hundred and seventy 
strong, intwotransports, Their troubles were not yet over, for 
very bad weather was encountered in the North Sea, one of the 
ships in which were the 8rd Guards losing its bowsprit. Yar- 
mouth was not reached until May 5, nor Greenwich until the 
8th. The next day the battalion disembarked and marched 
to St. James’s Park, going into quarters in Westminster. 

We now get a glimpse of life in the ranks of the Regiment 
from the Memoirs of George Fraser. Fraser was the son of a 
Ross-shire weaver. His father gave him what for those days 
was a good education, and on coming into a little money he set 
up in business as a grocer in Inverness. But he found the 
attractions of the ladies and of the bottle too much for him, 
lost all his money and enlisted in the Regiment in 1796, receiving 
a bounty of ten guineas. His first experience as a soldier was 
not fortunate. Meeting some old friends in London, he got 
drunk and was sent to the cells. Here is his account of what 
happened :— 


‘ Four days and four nights I remained in a dark and dreary 
dungeon, annoyed with an uncommon swarm of rats, who 
always attacked me on the approach of night, so that I could 
not sleep a moment constantly expecting to be devoured by 
those rapacious creatures, having nothing to defend myself 
with from their assaults. I requested the centinel, who was 
at the door of the black hole, to give me a large stone, which 
he accordingly did. I put it into one of my stockings, and it 
formed a valuable means of defence against the attacks of the 
vermin with which I was surrounded. After my release I was 
taken to the parade, where in the presence of the whole regi- 
ment the Colonel addressed me as follows: ‘‘ Sir, you have 
only of late joined this regiment ; and by all accounts I can 
learn, behave in an irregular and unbecoming manner. You 
have, sir, been drunk and absent from your duty, which 
crimes should entitle you to five hundred lashes. I do pardon 
you for these your first faults, but depend upon it, the very 
next neglect of duty, drunkenness or any other crime un- 
becoming the character of a soldier, I pledge my word of 
honour shall be punished with the utmost severity.” ’ 4 
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This warning scared Fraser, who did his best to become a good 
soldier. He was befriended by an officer of his company, who 
appears to have seen that he was above the average in intelli- 
gence and education, and within four months of joining he 
became a corporal. 

We were still at war with France, the bulk of our regular 
forces being employed in the West Indies, and there were but 
19,000 Regulars and Fencibles available for the defence of Ireland, 
when in December 1796 Hoche appeared with a French fleet 
off the coast of Cork. Fortunately the fleet was dispersed by 
a storm, but its appearance frightened the Lord-Lieutenant, 
who asked for reinforcements to receive the reply: ‘ You know 
our nakedness in the matter of Regular troops. We could not 
have spared you above a thousand regular infantry unless we 
sent the Guards.’ 15 This led to efforts to increase the strength 
of the Guards, still much depleted by their experiences on the 
Continent, and they were ordered to recruit the strength up to 
one hundred men per company. As may be imagined, the 
Duke of Argyll, who had become Field-Marshal in July 1796, 
was anxious to avoid the general recruiting for the Regiment 
which had occurred in previous emergencies, and in 1797 he 
caused five recruiting parties to be sent into Scotland to Ayr, 
Glasgow, Edinburgh, Dundee, and to Aberdeen and Inverness. 

Fraser was sent with the latter party, but according to him 
recruiting in the Highlands was in those days no light task :— 


‘ We were very successful in Inverness, but an occurrence 
took place soon after our arrival which had nearly ended in 
the destruction of all our party. Going to a fair at Caithness, 
our sergeant enlisted a young man who accordingly received 
the bounty, but two friends, either unwilling to part with him 
or else intending to defraud us of the money, commenced a 
violent altercation with us, which in a short time came to 
blows. Having no military force to preserve order, and they 
being seconded by the whole fair, we were obliged to seek 
safety in flight, but not until our piper, a stout young lad, 
was killed : our serjeant was also severely wounded, I myself 
was so disabled as to render my recovery extremely doubtful, 
but have got better of this bloody affair, the serjeant one 
private and myself were ordered to return to Inverness, where 
we were held in great derision for allowing ourselves to be 
beaten by a loose mob,’ !¢ 


1798 
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On another recruiting expedition he and his recruits were 
overtaken by a snowstorm and took refuge in a shepherd’s hut. 
The party ran out of provisions and he with eight men went to 
seek food. On returning to the hut after the storm was over 
he found six of the recruits frozen to death. 

In May 1797 it was discovered that agitators were distribut- 
ing seditious handbills amongst the men of the Regiment, where- 
upon all the non-commissioned officers and privates of the 
Regiment agreed to issue a proclamation offering a reward 
of fifty pounds for the apprehension and conviction of the 
authors and distributors of the handbills. The proclamation 
declared :— 


‘We the non-commissioned officers and Private soldiers 
of the Third Regiment of Foot Guards, despising (as they 
deserve) the absurd, treacherous and paltry artifices, meant 
to seduce us from our Duty and lead us to forget that sacred 
oath we took on our enlisting for soldiers to be true and faithful 
to the King and Constitution. We think proper to make 
known that no consideration shall tempt us to violate this 
oath, that (instead of becoming the instrument of a set of 
men of abandoned and detested Principles, whose wish it is 
to bring confusion on their country, when they think it in 
the Hour of Distress) we will prove that attachment which 
brave soldiers and loyal subjects ought to do, and be true and 
faithful to our King and Country under every Pressure of 
Misfortune.’ 


The proclamation ends :— 


‘In the name of the whole Regiment witness the signature 
of the two Serjeant-Majors 
Gro. STEEL 
Ros. Taompson.’ 17 


Hardly had the recruiting campaign in Scotland done some- 
thing towards bringing the Regiment up to strength when it 
was subject to fresh loss. A canal capable of taking sea-going 
barges had been completed between Bruges and Ostend, and 
the Government fearing that this would be used to collect a 
flotilla for a descent upon the coast of England, decided on a 
raid to destroy the lock gates of the canal. The troops for this 
enterprise, which was commanded by General Eyre Coote, con- 
sisted of the three light companies of the 1st Guards, the two 
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light companies of the Coldstream and the two of the 8rd 
Guards, commanded by Colonels D. Cunynghame and H. 
Campbell, together with 11th Foot and the grenadier and light 
companies of the 28rd and 49th and some details, about 1,400 
men in all. This little expedition embarked at Margate on 
May 14, but delayed by bad weather did not anchor off Ostend 
until the 19th. The weather continued to be boisterous and 
Captain Popham, who commanded the naval escort, was averse 
to attempting a landing, but Coote obtained information that 
vessels were collecting at Flushing to be moved by the new 
canal to Ostend for the invasion of England, and that there 
was no strong force of French in either Bruges or Ostend. He 
therefore landed his force, with the exception of the three com- 
panies of the 1st Guards, whose vessels had been blown apart 
from the rest of the convoy and did not turn up, on the open 
‘beach near Ostend. Major-General Burrard, the second in 
command of the force, with the four light companies of the 
Guards and the grenadiers of the 28rd and 49th, drove some 
detachments of the French back into Ostend and covered the 
operation of blowing up the lock gates, which was successfully 
accomplished. Coote then got his men back to the shore to 
find that the wind had risen to an extent which made re- 
embarkation impossible. He therefore made such preparations 
for defence on the sand dunes as were possible. In a dispatch 
written on the evening of the 19th in the dunes he mentioned 
Colonels Cunynghame and Campbell for their conduct during 
the day.1® 

The next morning the French advanced in overwhelming 
numbers and in a short time had the little force pinned in with 
their backs to the sea, while owing to the storm Popham had 
been obliged to stand off from the shore. Coote sent out Camp- 
bell’s light company and that of the 49th in an attempt to turn 
the enemy’s right and extricate the force, but both company 
commanders fell wounded, Colonel Campbell fatally, and Cap- 
tain Duff of the Regiment was wounded in the same effort. 
The turning movement was held up and soon after the enemy 
broke through the front. Coote fell wounded leading in a 
counter-attack against the enemy, who had penetrated his line, 
and soon after General Burrard surrendered. Burrard in his 
dispatch of the 20th again mentioned the gallant conduct of 
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Colonel Campbell.!® Three officers, Colonel Cunynghame, Cap- 
tains Stephens and Duff, and one hundred and twenty-eight 
non-commissioned officers and men of the two light infantry 
companies of the Regiment beeame prisoners of war. In 
addition to the two officers wounded six other ranks were killed 
and eight wounded. 

Most of the officers were allowed by the French to return to 
England and obtain exchanges, but the non-commissioned 
officers and men were not exchanged until April 1799, when 
they landed at Dover. 

A rebellion broke out in Ireland three days after the capture 
of this little force, and in June a brigade consisting of the three 
1st Battalions of the Guards was sent to that country, the 8rd 
Guards going to Waterford. The rising was not in itself very 
serious, and the plans of the rebels were upset by the arrest of 
their leader, Lord Edward Fitzgerald, but it was sufficient to 
expose the gross inefficiency of most of the troops in Ireland, 
and there was always the danger of the French landing a force 
to support the rebellion; hence the dispatch of the Guards 
brigade. Lord Cornwallis was sent by the Government to take 
command and he soon had the situation in hand without having 
to call upon the Guards. 

In August a small French fleet appeared off Donegal Bay 
and on the 22nd about 1,000 French regulars under General 
Humbert landed in Killala Bay. Humbert got very little 
support from the rebels and on September 8 he was surrounded 
and surrendered to Cornwallis. 

During this period an arrangement was made which affected 
the comfort of all officers of the Guards. In 1798 a mess was 
built in St. James’s Palace for the officers of the Guards, Horse 
and Foot on duty, and in the following year an allowance for 
the mess table was made at the public charges and regulations 
for the table were approved by the Duke of York.*° 
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APPENDIX I 


StanDING ORDERS OF THE 8RD REGIMENT OF Foor Guarps 
JUNE, 1783 


All soldiers of the 8rd Regiment of Guards to pay an equal respect 
to every Officer in the King’s Service as to their own Regiment. 

No stoppages to be made from the soldiers while at Drill. 

When any Non-Commissioned Officer or Private soldier goes to 
see other Regiments under arms, they are to be well dressed and in 
Black Gaiters. 

The cartridges to be taken from the men after every field day, 
the arms to be examined and those that are loaded to be drawn ; 
if more than two cartridges are found in any man’s piece he is to be 
reported. 

Soldiers of good character discharged plain and all Recruits to 
receive fourteen days pay. 

No Sergeant or Corporal to be guilty of gaming and to report 
any soldier guilty of the same practice. ll raffles to be considered 
as gaming. 

Drunkenness in a Private soldier will always be considered by a 
Court Martial as an aggravation of any crime he may commit and 
is no excuse for his ill behaviour to a Non-Commissioned Officer. 
Any Centinel upon his post accepting of any money or drink will 
be punished with severity. 

The Pay Sergeant to acquaint the Commanding Officer of his 
Company when a furlough is granted and the furlough to be returned 
to the Commanding Officer of the Company when he rejoins the 
Regiment. 

Soldiers who contract debts on any pretence whatever except 
to the Captain of his Company will be punished. 

The penalties allowed by the Standing Orders of the Regiment 
for offences not amounting to the punishment of a Court Martial 
to be read to the men at every inspection and by an Officer of a 
Company at every Muster. 

The Centries are forbid to sing or whistle and upon no account 
to receive any liqueor day or night upon their posts, as they will be 
frequently visited by the Sergeant-Major and Drill-Sergeants of the 
Regiment. 

Subaltern Officers joining the Regiment or returning from 
Recruiting, or who have been prevented by illness or otherwise from 
attending the Spring Field pays will always fall in when the Bat- 
talion joins the Autumn Dri 
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Officers who owe Guards to the Regiment through leave of 
absence or sickness, mount every other Guard till they make up 
their duty. 

Officers when taken sick to acquaint the Adjutant in writing, 
likewise of their recovery. 

The Officers of the Regiment are to appear on Field Days, in 
frock uniform, Regimental boots, plain hat with gold button and 
loop, gold cord and tassels, sword knots sashes and georgette Black 
Stock, buff gloves without tops. 

For the King’s and Queen’s House Guards full Regimental coats, 
waistcoats and breeches, white Gaiters and Stocks, the hair always 
qued and powdered, except the Grenadier Officers on Field Days. 

No double-breasted waistcoats are allowed nor neckcloths. 

No Officer to appear on duty or Parades with a cane. 

The Captain who visits the Hospital for the week will 
likewise visit and report the state of the Recruit House. 

Form of the report to be made for the Commanding Officer by 
the visiting Captain for the week :— 


‘Sir, 

I have visited and examined into the state of the Regimental 
Hospital and have been assured by the sick that they have no cause 
of complaint ; I have found the wards clean and the provisions well 
served. 

I have visited both the Recruit Houses of the Regiment and 
have found them in good order, the Ensign upon that duty has 
reported to me that the Recruits are constantly kept clean, that 
their necessaries are compleat and their arms and clothing in good 
order.’ 


No Officer to be allowed more than one servant from the Ranks, 
nor any soldier to be excused duty without the particular permission 
of the Officer Commanding the Regiment. 

The Commanding Officer orders the following Regulations to be 
observed by the Surgeon and Matron : 


‘If any soldier is so ill at his quarters as not to be able to be 
removed, a Sergeant of the Company will see him and make an 
immediate report of his situation to the Surgeon State in Waiting, 
who will visit him if necessary and if he finds him unfit to be carried 
to the Hospital he will attend him till such time as he may be removed 
without danger.’ 


Court Martials on Levee Days to adjourn at twelve o’clock if not 
finished, and on Drawing Room Days at one o’clock and to resume 
their proceedings as soon as the Captain has returned the Parole. 

A Sergeant to visit the Savoy Prison daily and report the state 
of the prisoners. 

No soldier to prosecute his comrade without acquainting the 
Commanding Officer. 

No soldier to obey a summons from a Revenue Officer without 
the Commanding Officer’s leave. 

voL. I. Q 
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The Adjutants to inspect the accounts of the absent Captains 
once every month. 

The Commanding Officer orders that the Officers on duty are 
not to be absent from their Guards. 

The Officers of the King’s, Queen’s and Tilt Guards are allowed 
the use of the Mall in St. James’s Park, and to go to Dinner with 
the Captain of the King’s Guard, otherwise they are always to be 
within their Centries. 

No Officer upon duty to appear at Court except the Officers of 
the King’s Guard. 

j No Officer to go out of town without the Commanding Officer’s 
leave. 

No Sergeant, Corporal or Private man to take a Recruit to 
any other Regiment till he has been shown to the Adjutant of the 
Regiment. 

When a Sergeant, or Non-Commissioned Officer speaks to any 
Officer they will only hold their right hand to their hats and never 
pull off their hats in the field. 

No Non-Commissioned Officer or soldier to appear upon the 
stages of any of the theatres in any part of their Regimentals. 

Previous to the Changes of Quarters a Roll of the Staff Officers 
of the Regiment to be made out signed by the Adjutant. 

A return likewise according to the following form to be signed 
by an Officer of the Company :— 

Lieutenant-Colonel, Captain, Lieutenant, Ensign, Sergeants, 
Corporals, Drummers, Privates. 

‘When any Company happens not to have any Officer present 
the return to be signed by the Adjutant of the Battalion. 

The Field Officer in Parade Waiting will be pleased to pass the 
Recruiting Accounts and inspect the State of the Stock Purse. 

- The Stock Purse accounts to be layed before the Captains every 
uster. 

It is the Duke of Argyll’s positive order that no Officer of the 
8rd Regiment of Guards shall enter into any Treaty or engagement 
for the sale of his Commission without having first applied to his 
Colonel or Commanding Officer and obtain leave for that p e, 
and if any Officer shall be discovered to have employed any Com- 
mission Broker or to have made any application inconsistent with 
the above order he will be refused leave to dispose of his Commission. 

No Officer is to accept or solicit any Military Employment which 
may tend in any degree to interfere with his Regimental Duty with- 
re having first obtained leave from his Colonel or Commanding 

cer. 

When Officers first join the Regiment they are to be acquainted 
by the Adjutant that no money is to be given to the Non-Commission 
or Drummers on Mounting their first Guard. 

Any Sergeant or Corporal that makes such requests will be 
reduced, this is not to prevent the usual Gratuity of Officers to 
Companies on promotions which are for the first Commission five 
guineas and on promotion to Lieutenant or Company, three guineas. 
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No Ensign to be sent upon any out Party before he has joined 
and done duty with the Regiment a year. 

The Commanding Officer expressly orders every Non-Commis- 
sioned Officer, Drummer, or Soldier who rejoins his Colours punctu- 
ally at the expiration of his furlough the having it renewed, unless 
in case of sickness, of which a proper certificate is required, will be 
deemed disobedience of orders. is order is to be transcribed on 
every furlough. 

Whenever an Officer is found suddenly sick so as not to take a 
duty for which he was out in orders, and the next Officer upon the 
roster is not in the way to take the duty in his own turn, it will 
be in future a Regulation in the Regiment that the latter repays 
two dutys to the Officer who is so called upon on account of his 
absence. 

It is the established Rule of the Army that an Officer returning 
to his Regiment from leave of absence or having been upon Command, 
Hage himself immediately acquainted with all orders given out in 

absence. 


APPENDIX II 
Orpers FoR WEARING SworDs AND SASHES 
A:G:0O: 11% June 1788. 
Field Officer in Waiting for the Brigade of Foot Guards. 


Sm, 

I have the honor to signify to You His Majesty’s Pleasure, that 
the Officers of the Brigade of Foot Guards, when they are on Duty 
and have their Sashes on, are, for the future, to wear their Swords 
slung upon their Right Shoulders over their Uniforms.—The Ser- 
jeants are to wear their Swords in the same manner. 

I have the honor to be, &c. 

W. F.-A.G. 

(War Office 8, vol. 27, p. 88.) 


APPENDIX III 
Muskerry Practice In Hype Park 
W.O. 10% Oct’ 1787. 
My Lorp, 


The Officer Commanding the 84 Regt of Foot Guards having 
represented, that since the 17 of July last, that Corps has expended 
Twenty Four Thousand, Nine hundred and seventy-five Ball Cart- 
ridge, in firing at the Butt in Hyde Park, and having requested that 
the same may be replaced in the proportion undermentioned. I 
have the honor to Acquaint Your Lordship therewith, and to desire 
you will be pleased to receive, and transmit H.M.’s Commands to 
the Master eral of the Ordnance, that the said proportion of 
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Ammunition may be issued out of H.M®. Stores for the said Regi- 
ment, and the expence thereof charged to the Estimate of Ordnance 
for Parliament. 

I have &c 


GEO: YONGE. 
10 Barrels of Powder 
18 Boxes of Balls 
2282 Flints, with a sufficient 
quantity of Paper & Twine. 
Rt Honble 
Lorp Sypney &c. &. &e. 


(War Office 4, vol. 184, p. 18.) 


APPENDIX IV 
Rouy or OFFICERS OF THE 8RD Guarps, January 1798 


Colonel John Duke of Argyll 
Lieut.-Colonel Colonel G. Guydickens 
First Major Colonel N. Grinfield 
Second Major Colonel Cavendish Lister 
Colonel Charles Leigh A. Campbell 


, a We Watson eek Charles FitzRoy 
i . Johnstone . Burton 
patain end Jt. Swanton F. S. Stead 
" W. Loftus G. Milner 

R. Manners W. D. Maclean Clephane 
H. Pigot C. Barnett 

Captain Lieut. 

and George Marquis of Huntly 

Lieut.-Colonel 
J. Stuart C. Harwood 
J. Grosvenor R. Dalrymple 
G. Talbot J. Ramsay 
W. Viscount Wallingford R. Warren 

Lieut. and W. Draper (adjutant) W. J. Dilkes 

Captain D. Cunynghame Hon. E. Stopford 
S. Dalrymple R. Anstruther 
H. Campbell G. Clayton 
W. Johnston G. Hotham 
T. H. Turner 

APPENDIX V 


Ogpers FOR THE CREATION OF LicuT INFANTRY COMPANIES 
W.O, 15% April 1798. 
Sm, 
I have the honor to acqt Y.R.H. that the King has been pleased 


to order four Comp® of Lt Infy to be added to the 1% Regt, & two 
Comp* of Lt Infy to each of the other two Reg*® of F.G4 to consist 
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for the present of the same number of non-com® Officers, Drum™ 
& P.M. as the other Comp’. And it being of the utmost importance 
to H.M.’s Service, that the Brigade of F* G4* should be completed 
to its augmented Estabt as ily as possible, & without further 
expence to the public, H.M. thought fit to direct, as the most 
certain & effectual means of accomplishing the object in view, that 
the commissions to be disposed of on the present oceasion shall be 
allotted to Offt® who will undertake to pay a stipulated sum, accord- 
ing to the plan annexed, in order to create a fund for raising the 
Men, & indemnifying the public against other expences incident to 
this levy, & who are not to be entitled to their promotion until they 
shall have raised the required number of approved Recruits, viz. in 
the 1*t Regt 400 Men; in the Coldstream & 8™ Regt 300 men each. 

Y.R.H. will observe, that altho’ the plan refer’d to provides for 
an augmentation of the former Comp to 100 Rank & File, & for the 
new Comp’ at the like numbers, yet I have herein stated them only 
according to the present Estabt of 75 R. & F. which estabt may 
without difficulty be hereafter enlarged to the full extent of the 
pian should the recruiting for the Brigade be attended with the 

lesired success, & should the situation of public affairs at the time 
render such further augmentation necessary. 

I shall be ready to lay before the K. any list of Officers, whom 
your R.H. may wish to recommend to H.M. for promotion in the 
15t Regt of F. G4* upon the conditions above ment, 

It remains for me to communicate H.M.’s C. that Y.R.H. may 
be pleased to give directions accordingly, for a separate acct to be 
kept of the monies rect & expended in pursuance of the measures 
now to be adopted for raising the new Comp* & completing the 
former ones; as the only means of shewing in future, that the 
stipulation for indemnifying the public against further expence 
therefrom, has been duly complied with. 


Iam &c. 
GEO. YONGE. 


Plan by which 8 Lt Infy Comp? are to be raised for the Brigade 
of Ft Gas, 
4 Comp* to the 1*t Regt 
2 to the Coldstream 
2 to the 84 Regt, 
each Comp’ to consist of 5 S., 5 C., 2 D., 95 P., & for completing the 
three Reg* to the same Establt without expence to the public. 


1st Regt 

4 L* to be promoted to Comp eac. 2,000£ 8000 
4 Enss to Ls in the room 

of do ea. 600 2400 
8 do to d° in the new 
Comp! each hav- 

ing 2 ea. 600 4800 

12 Ens" to be sold ea. 900 10800 
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Coldstr:™ Regt 
2 L* to be promoted to Comp ea. £2000 4000 


2 Ens® to Ltles in the room 
of d° ea. £600 1200 
4 de to Lteles in the new 
Comp® ea. £600 2400 
6 Ensigncies to be sold at £900 ea. 5400 18000 
84 Regt 
Same as the Coldstream 18000 
£52000 
No of Men to be raised to complete the present Estabt of 75 R. & F. 
per CompY 
1st Regt 666 
Coldst™ do 404 
8a do 855 1425 


To augment the 28 old Comp to 100 R. & F. with the addition of 
1 Serjt & 1 Corp! p Comp” 


1 Regt 26 Men p CompY 728 
Coldstrm d° 468 
84 d° 468 1664 
Establt of the new Comp! consisting of 5 S. 5 C. 2 D & 95 P. 
1st Regt 428 
Comdstr™ d° 214 
84 do 214 856 
Total N° of Men to be raised for the three 

Reg*s 8945 


Expence of raising 8945 Men at £12.12.0 
Man 


Pp 49707 
Levy money already allowed by Govt for 

the 1425 wanting to complete the 

present Estabt at £5.5. p Man 7481.5... 
Sum to be produced by the sale of Com- 

miss®8 52000 59481.5... 


Surplus £9774.5... 


Like to the D. of York, & to the D. of Argyll, only with the fol- 
lowing variations— 

In the first paragraph, after the words ‘ Lt Infy to be added to 
the’ omit the words ‘1 Regt & two Comp® of Lt Infy to each of 
the other Reg*s’ and insert ‘ Coldstr™ [or 84] Regt’ & at the end of 
the same paragraph, after the words ‘approved Recruits; vizt’ 
omit the words ‘in the 18t Regt 400 Men; in the Coldstrm & 84 
Regt 200 Men each’ & insert ‘200 Men’. 


(War Office 4, vol. 147, pp. 158-8.) 
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APPENDIX VI 


Report oF CoLoneEL Sir James Murray, Curler or STAFF TO 
H.R.H. THE Duke or YorK IN THE ACTION AT LINCELLES 


MENIN August 19% 98. 
Sir, 
I have the Honor to inform You that the Army marched from 
Turcoing upon the Morning of the 18 to a Camp near this Town. 
The Hereditary Prince of Orange made an Attack the same Day 
upon the French Posts of Mauvaix., Blaton and Lincelles. This 
was in some degree advantageous to the Operations of His Royal 
Highness, as it served to cover His March, & to keep the Enemy in 
a State of Uncertainty in regard to His Designs. 

The Former of these Attacks miscarried, in the latter His Serene 
Highness succeeded without much loss. About one o Clock in the 
Afternoon the Enemy in their turn attacked the Post of Lincelles 
and as it afterwards appeared in great Force. The Prince of Orange 
who had made large detachments from His Camp for these different 
Enterprises, requested of His Royal Highness to send 8 Battalions, 
to the Support of His Troops. The three nearest Battalions which 
happened to be those of the 18t Coldstream and 84 Regiment of 
Guards were accordingly ordered to march under the Command of 
Major General Lake for that Purpose. Upon their Arrival at Lin- 
celles, they found the post in the Possession of the Enemy. The 
Dutch Troops having been forced to abandon it had retreated by 
a Road different from that by which the British had advanced. To 
have fallen back in this Situation must have presented to the Enemy 
evidently superior in Numbers an Opportunity of entirely defeating 
the Detachment. General Lake embraced a Resolution worthier of 
the Troops which he commanded and which has been attended with 
Glory and Success. He determined upon an immediate Attack. 

The Enemy occupied a Redoubt of uncommon Size and Strength 
upon a Height adjoining to the High Road, in front of the Village of 
Lincelles, the Road itself was defended by other Works strongly 
palisaded ; Woods and Ditches covered their Flanks. The Bat- 
talions were instantly formed and advanced under a very heavy fire 
with an Order and Intrepidity for which no Praise can be too high. 
After firing 8 or 4 Rounds, they rushed on with their Bayonets, 
stormed the Redoubt, and drove the Enemy through the Village. 
At the end of the Village the latter rallied under the Protection of 
other Troops, and kept up for some time a severe fire. But they 
were again defeated and so entirely put to the Rout that they have 
not since appeared in that Quarter. They lost eleven Pieces of 
Cannon two of which had been before taken from the Dutch. There 
are about 50 Prisoners, the Number of killed and wounded cannot 
be ascertained with any Precision, it is calculated at between 2 and 
800 Men. By the concurring testimony of these Prisoners the Enemy 
es 12 Batt®* upon the Post and must have been upwards of 5000 

en. 
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I am sorry to add that such difficulties could not be overcome 
without considerable loss. The fall of two gallant Officers and the 
brave Men who have suffered upon this Occasion must be matter 
of Regret. It can only be imputed to the Ability of Major General 
Lake and the extraordinary valour of the Officers & Men that the 
loss has not been still greater. The Conduct of Colonel Grienfield, 
Colonel Hulse and Colonel Pennington, have reflected Honor upon 
themselves, and merited His Royal Highness’s warmest Approba- 
tion. Equal Praise is due to Major Wright and the Officers and 
Men of the Royal Artillery attached to the Battalions. 

As soon as the Retreat of the Dutch Troops was known several 
Battalions were ordered from Camp to support the Guards. They 
arrived after the Action was at an end, but remained to strengthen 
the Post which the Dutch had by this time reoccupied during the 
Night ; They returned to Camp this Morning. The French made 
an Attack this Day upon the Dutch Post at Roubaix, in which they 
have been repulsed with considerable loss. 

The Corps of Hanoverians, the Austrian Regiment of Brentano, 
ten Squadrons of British heavy Dragoons, 5 Squadrons of Hessian 
Troops form the Army of Observation under Field Marshal Freytag, 
it marched this Day to Ypres, and will take Post should Circum- 
stances admit of it behind the Yser. 

The Remainder of the Austrian, the British and Hessian Infantry, 
the light Dragoons, the Blues and 6 Squadrons of Hessian Cavalry 
are to make the Siege, and will march tomorrow Morning directly 
for Furnes. The Light Troops are divided between the two Armies, 

I have the Honor to be 
With the Greatest Respect 
Sir 
Your most Obedient 
Humble Servant 
JA: MURRAY. 


N.B. The Works of Lincelles have been destroyed and the Post 
left unoccupied. 


Ricut Honsite Henry Dunpas 
&e. 


[Endorsed] Menin 19 August 1798. 
Cole Sir James Murray 


No 48. 
R 21st 
(Two inclosures.) 


(War Office 1, vol. 166, pp. 758 to 762.) 
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APPENDIX VII 
LINCELLES 


RETURN OF THE NUMBER OF RANK AND FILE OF THE THREE Bat- 
TALIONS OF Foot GUARDS UNDER THE COMMAND OF MaJor- 
GENERAL LAKE WHO ENGAGED THE FRENCH ON THE 18TH OF 
Aucust, 1798 


1st Regiment 878 
Coldstream B46 
8rd Regiment 898 
Total 1122 


RETURN OF THE KILLED AND WOUNDED OF THE THREE BATTALIONS 
oF Foor GuarpDs WITH THE ARTILLERY ATTACHED TO IT UNDER 
THE COMMAND OF Masor-GENERAL Lake, 18TH AuGusT, 1798 


Capts. | Lieuts. | Ensigns.| Sgts. | Drms. | Rank and 
BATTALIONS. 4 3 % q 3 
=] rf ao] i] s 
BIEIZ/ E/E) E/E) a |e) 8| Fz : 
al/e|E)e/kle/2/2/2/2| 2 | 
1st Regiment . 2 8 2/2 19 | 42 
Coldstream 1/1 1 1 2 8 | 40 
8rd Regiment. . . 1 2/1 7 | 48 
Royal Artillery . . 1 1| 8 
Total 1 ry 1,5 1 2 | 6,1 85 |128 


(Sed.) JAS. MURRAY, 


Colonel D’Oyley Adjt.-General, 
Colonel Evans 
1st Regiment {Captain Archer }Wounded. 
Captain Bristow j 
Captain Whethan 
Lieut. Bosville Killed. 
Coldstream Lieut.-Colonel Gascoyne 
Ensign Bayley ‘Wounded. 
8rd Regiment Captain Cunninghame 
Royal Artillery Lieut. De Peyster Killed. 


(W.O. 1, 166, p. 765.) (Endorsed in Sir James Murray’s No. 48 
of the 19th August, 1798.) 
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REGULATIONS FOR THE TABLE AT St. JAMES’S 


1st. The guard table shall be supplied with two breakfasts and 
a dinner daily, at the hours and for the number of officers, under- 
mentioned. : 

2nd. The first breakfast for the eight officers of the Life and 
Foot Guards dismounting guard, to be on the table every morning 
precisely at nine o’clock. 

8rd. The second at eleven o’clock, for the same number of 
officers mounting guard, and the field-officer and adjutant in parade 
waiting of the Foot Guards. 

4th. A dinner for thirteen officers to be provided daily, and to 
be on the table punctually at seven o’clock (according to a bill of 
fare, which shall be produced and signed by the contractor), to con- 
sist of two regular courses, and a dessert, with port, sherry, madeira, 
wines, ale, porter, and table beer. 

5th. Claret shall not be introduced until the cloth is removed, 
nor anywise called for, on any account, after ten o’clock, at which 
hour tea and coffee shall be served. 

6th. The dining-room to be closed at eleven o’clock ; at which 
hour the officers are to be with their respective guards. 

7th. The officers entitled to partake of the dinner are :— 


The officers of the Life Guards on duty 

The officers of the Foot Guards on duty 

The field-officers of the Foot Guards in brigade 
and parade waiting 

The Silver-stick of the Life Guards 

The adjutants of the Foot Guards in brigade 
and parade waiting 


mr Oo 


1 | 29 


Total 


8th. The field-officers in waiting of the Foot Guards, Silver- 
stick of the Life Guards, and adjutants in waiting of the Foot Guards, 
are to signify their intention of dining at St. James’s to the captain 
of the King’s Guards, before twelve o’clock ; otherwise, that officer 
will have the privilege of filling the vacant place, agreeable to ancient 
custom. 

9th. The captain of the King’s Guard, during the continuance 
of his duty, is to have control of the table, and shall regularly sign 
the contractor’s wine-book. 

10th. It is however to be clearly understood, that as far as 
regards the conduct of individuals, he will (should circumstances 
require it) submit the case to the field-officer in brigade waiting, who, 
with the Silver-stick of the Life Guards, and the officers commanding 
battalions at St. James’s, shall at all times form a committee to 
investigate and redress all references or complaints that may be 
made to them. 
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llth. The terms and conditions of the present and all future 
contracts for the supply of the table, shall be lodged in the Orderly- 
Room of the First or Grenadier regiment of Foot Guards, to be 
referred to as occasion may require. 
; Approved (signed) FREDERICK 
Colonel of the First or Grenadier Guards. 


Allowances for the Table at St. James’s 


In August 1798 £5500 0 0 
December. An additional sum of 2000 0 0 


CHAPTER IX 


THE WAR OF THE FRENCH REVOLUTION 
(continued) 


Tue HeELpER, Ecypt, AND COPENHAGEN 


‘ X y E must now turn back a little to pick up the thread of 
events which were again to bring the Regiment into 
the field. In France a new figure had appeared upon 
the stage, which he was to dominate for the next eighteen years. 
In his brilliant campaign of 1796 Bonaparte had made France 
mistress of Northern Italy, and had forced Austria to come to 
terms with the Republic. Great Britain was left isolated to 
face the three chief naval powers of Europe, France, Spain and 
Holland. There followed a time of grave anxiety at home. 
The just grievances of the sailors led to serious mutinies in the 
fleets at Spithead and the Nore and the peril of invasion was very 
real. At home the Duke of York, who had become Commander- 
in-Chief on his return from Holland, was labouring to bring some 
sort of order and system into the army, but it was hard to come 
by recruits. Pitt’s expeditions to the West Indies, where men 
had died like flies of fever, had frightened those who might have 
come forward to serve. But if the Army was in no state to 
undertake the tasks which events were thrusting upon it, the 
Navy, despite the discontent amongst the sailors, was in better 
case. In February 1797 Jervis defeated the Spanish fleet off 
Cape St. Vincent, and in the following October Duncan over- 
whelmed the Dutch at the Battle of Camperdown. 

Despite these victories, the danger of invasion had not passed 
and, as we have seen, the Government thought it well worth 
while in the spring of 1798 to sacrifice 1,000 men to disturb 
French preparations for an expedition from Ostend. Almost 
at the same time, as we were raiding the Bruges Canal, Bona- 
parte was crossing the Mediterranean with a force of 80,000 men 
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on his way to conquer an Eastern Empire for France. Evading 
Nelson, he captured Malta, landed at Alexandria and overran 
Upper Egypt. Nelson then, guessed the destination of his 
army, and on August 1, 1798, in the Battle of the Nile, des- 
troyed the French fleet in Aboukir Bay. Though his com- 
munications with France were cut, Bonaparte attempted an 
invasion of Syria, to be foiled at Acre. He then came back to 
Egypt and, deserting his army, escaped to France to become 
First Consul of the Republic. 

The victory of the Nile and the suppression of the Irish 
Rebellion had removed the fear of invasion, and put new hope 
into the enemies of France. England, Russia and Turkey 
formed a new coalition, which Austria joined early in 1799, and 
in that year Austrian and Russian armies drove the French from 
Northern Italy. The British Government then determined to 
take once more an active part in the war on land. It was 
assumed somewhat light-heartedly that Holland, yielding to 
force, had reluctantly thrown in her lot with the French 
Republic, and that with a little encouragement a counter- 
revolution would restore the House of Orange. So yet another 
expedition to Holland to be under the command of Abercromby 
was planned. 

Though the Duke of York had been struggling hard to im- 
prove matters, we were militarily in little better case than we had 
been in 1798. The Guards were still the only body of efficient 
infantry which we possessed. The majority of the Line batta- 
lions were either below strength or contained a high proportion 
of recruits, who were deficient both in training and equipment. 
Russia had agreed to provide 17,000 men, whom we were to pay, 
for the enterprise, and Pitt airily promised a British contingent 
of 80,000, though there was no prospect of having half that 
number immediately ready for the field. Eventually in July 
a force of rather more than 10,000 men organized in four brigades 
and a reserve, with two squadrons of cavalry and 180 guns, was 
assembled at Southampton. The First brigade under Major- 
General D’Oyley consisted of a battalion made up of the 
Grenadier companies of all the Guard regiments, and the 8rd 
Battalion of the lst Guards. The Second brigade was composed 
of the 1st Battalions of the Coldstream and of the Regiment under 
Major-General Burrard ; the Third brigade of four Line battalions 
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was commanded by Major-General Coote, and the Fourth of 
five Line battalions by Major-General John Moore. The reserve 
of two Line battalions was under Colonel Macdonald. In August 
the force marched from Southampton to Barham Downs in Kent, 
and on the 7th and 8th the infantry embarked at Ramsgate, the 
strength of the Ist Battalion being eighteen officers and nine 
hundred and sixty-one other ranks. It was commanded by 
Colonel W. D. Maclean Clephane. Since the Regiment’s return 
from its last expedition to Flanders many changes had taken 
place in the higher ranks. Colonels Swanton, A. Campbell, Lord 
Charles Fitzroy, and F. Stead had retired. Colonels Loftus, 
R. Manners, and H. Pigott had been promoted and given 
colonelcies in other regiments. Colonel Burton had been pro- 
moted Major-General, retaining his company. This left Colonels 
G. M. Milner and Clephane as the two senior executive officers 
of the Regiment.} 

Sir John Moore, as he afterwards became, has left us in his 
Diary a detailed account of this expedition and his description 
of his brigade is indicative of the general state of the Line 
regiments. He says :— 

‘The Guards are certainly a fine body of men. The Regi- 
ments of the Line are in general but poor, and few of them 
are formed or disciplined. The 92nd (Highlanders) are an 
exception. They are excellent ; my next best are the Royals 
(Royal Scots) and the 25th (K.O.S.B.’s). The 79th (Camerons) 
are weak but not bad. The 49th (Berkshire) have not been 
a sufficient time embodied. The 64th (North Staffords) are 
not fit to be sent on service.’ * 

The 64th were left at home. Add to this the fact that there 
was no organized transport and no proper arrangements for the 
care of the sick and wounded, and we get some idea of the task 
the Government was setting the generals. 

The expedition met bad weather from the start and did not 
arrive off the coast of the Helder, where Abercromby had 
decided to make his landing, until August 21. The next day 
another gale sprang up and the ships had to put out to sea, so 
that it was not until the 27th that they were drawn up in order 
for the disembarkation. This delay had given the enemy 
ample warning, and a force of 10,000 Dutch under General 
Daendels was assembled for the defence of the Helder coast. 
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Abercromby had chosen his point of attack wisely, for there were 
a number of places on the coast near the Helder at which landings 
could be made, and Daendels felt obliged to watch them all. 

At Helder itself was a fort with a garrison of some 2,000 men, 
and under the protection of its guns was anchored a Dutch fleet 
of thirty-two sail, seven of them being ships of the line. The 
British escorting fleet was under Admiral Mitchell. 

At five in the morning of August 27 a heavy bombardment 
was opened by all the guns of the fleet, and under cover of this 
the landing began at a gap in the dunes a little north of Groote 
Keten. Coote’s brigade and a part of Macdonald’s reserve 
were the first to land, and were followed by Moore’s brigade. 
Abercromby kept the Guards in reserve, and of them D’Oyley’s 
brigade followed Moore’s and Burrard’s landed last. ‘ We 
landed ’, says Moore, ‘ with great confusion and irregularity. 
I was put on shore with not more than 800 men of my brigade 
and those a mixture of every different regiment, the ground was 
such as to render the fire from the shipping of no avail.’ The 
naval officers were inexperienced in landing operations and did 
not understand the importance of keeping units together, while 
the surf made the operation difficult. Several boats were upset 
and a number of men were drowned. Abercromby was, as we 
shall see, careful to take this experience to heart. Despite 
this disorder and confusion, the landing was made good. 

Daendels, doubtless out of respect for the fire of the ships’ 
guns, kept the bulk of his troops back, and the first Dutch 
detachments were driven off. When later he advanced in force 
from Groote Keten and the situation of our men hemmed in 
the dunes in little order for a time seemed critical, his troops 
were taken in flank by the fire of the guns of the fleet. Aber 
cromby, who had landed with D’Oyley’s brigade, was at one 
time with his staff under heavy fire, and his Adjutant-General 
John Hope, and George Murray, now a Captain and Lieutenant 
in the Regiment and Abercromby’s Deputy Quartermaster- 
General, were both wounded. The Ist Battalion of the Regi- 
ment was the last to land and suffered no loss. The casualties 
in the landing amounted to sixty-three killed, twenty drowned 
and four hundred and four wounded and missing. The next 
morning Abercromby sent Moore’s and Burrard’s brigades 
against the Helder fort, but they found that the garrison had 
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slipped away during the night after spiking the guns of the fort. 
Some of the Dutch ships of war which were close under the 
Helder fort surrendered at once, and the remaining twenty-five, 
on Mitchell’s summons, two days later followed their example. 
Thus the landing began with a success which was beyond all 
expectation. 

On the 28th two more brigades of the Line, together about 
5,000 strong, under Major-Generals Don and Lord Cavan 
arrived. But without transport Abercromby could not move, 
so at the end of the month he took up a defensive position with 
his right on the sea at Petten, his front along the Zype Canal and 
his left at Oude Sluis on the Zuyder Zee. The two brigades of 
Guards were on the right. 

Abercromby had a true sense of the difficulties of his task. 
He could only advance on Alkmaar and Amsterdam down the 
narrow peninsula between the Zuyder Zee and the sea, and this 
was cut up by a number of dykes and canals, and easily defen- 
sible. There was no space for manceuvre and advances would 
involve a series of frontal attacks against an enemy who had 
been given ample warning. Abercromby therefore decided to 
await the promised coming of the Russians before beginning 
offensive operations. 

General Brune, the French commander at Amsterdam, had 
meantime been busy preparing defences for that town, and 
collecting reinforcements for Daendels, who had taken up a 
position stretching from Alkmaar to Hoorn with outposts pushed 
forwards in touch with the British front. By September 8 he 
had collected a force of 21,000 men, of whom one-third were 
French, about Alkmaar, and with these he decided to attack 
Abercromby before further reinforcements arrived from England. 
He advanced early on September 10 in three columns. The 
first moved by Oudkarspel upon Moore’s front between Eenigen- 
burg on St. Maarten, the second column advanced just east 
of the Great Northern Canal on Krabbendam. His left column, 
which consisted of 7,000 French troops under Vandamme, 
moved along the dunes against the front held by the two 
Guards brigades. This Brune meant to be his main effort, his 
object being to break through about Petten and turn Aber- 
cromby’s right. 

The British line had been strongly entrenched and as the 
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enemy had not been careful to conceal his preparations our 
line was on the alert when the attack began before daylight. 
Vandamme’s Frenchmen made a gallant effort, which fell upon 
Burrard’s brigade, composed, it will be remembered, of the 1st 
Coldstream and the Ist Battalion of the Regiment. Four 
companies of French grenadiers reached the edge of the small 
ditch in front of the dyke held by the Coldstream and the 
Third Guards, whose steady fire swept the attack away and all 
the grenadiers were either killed or captured. After an hour 
and a half Vandamme’s column retreated, having suffered 
heavily. The same fate befell the other two columns of attack, 
though there was a time of anxiety in the centre of our line 
where the situation was restored by Abercromby’s personal 
intervention. The losses of the French and Dutch were over 
2,000, while ours were barely one-tenth of that. The 8rd 
Guards only lost two killed and four wounded, Captain Nevill, 
who was serving in the Grenadier battalion, being among the 
latter. Abercromby said in his dispatch of September 11: ‘ The 
two brigades of Guards repulsed with great vigour the columns 
of French who advanced to attaek them, and where the slaughter 
of the enemy was very great.’ Still without transport, Aber- 
cromby was unable to follow up his victory, but during the next 
five days considerable reinforcements arrived. These included 
three more British brigades of the Line, largely composed of 
militiamen, a few more squadrons of cavalry and two divisions 
of Russians. The three British brigades were commanded by 
Lord Chatham, Major-General Manners and Prince William of 
Gloucester. It is noteworthy that two of these three brigadiers 
had served in the Regiment, Lord Chatham as captain and 
lieutenant-colonel in 1782-8, and Manners from February 1787 
until his promotion to major-general in August 1799. These 
reinforcements brought the strength of the army up to 48,000 
men, and the Duke of York landed to take command, Still more 
important for the conduct of any active operations than this 
accession of very partially trained troops was the arrival of a 
first detachment of the Waggon Train, the ancestor of the 
modern Army Service Corps, which the Duke as Commander- 
in-Chief had exerted himself to organize. The men of this 
Waggon-Train were cavalry troopers who were too old to be 
of service in the ranks, and the supply of transport which it 
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furnished was pitifully inadequate. In the middle of October 
the number of horses which the Train had on the Helder was 
but 514. Still, some transport was better than none at all. 

It was some time before the Duke could complete the dis- 
embarkation of these reinforcements, and the reorganization of 
his army which they made necessary. This delay Brune 
utilized to prepare and strengthen a defensive position which 
ran from the coast to Kamp, through Groet and Bergen to 
Alkmaar, and thence north-east to Oudkarspel. The only 
approaches to this position were along the dunes, by the road 
that followed the Great Northern Canal, by the causeway from 
St. Maarten to Oudkarspel, and lastly along the shore of the 
Zuyder Zee. This decided the form of the attack. On the 
right twelve battalions of Russians with Manners’s brigade and 
the 7th Light Dragoons, all under the Russian general Hermann, 
were to advance through the dunes to Bergen. The second 
column under General Dundas, composed of the two Guards 
brigades, Prince William’s brigade, and two squadrons of the 
11th Light Dragoons, was to attack just east of the Canal on 
Schoorldam. The third column under General Pulteney, with 
Don’s and Coote’s brigades and two squadrons, was to carry 
Oudkarspel, while the fourth column, under Abercromby, com- 
posed of Moore’s, Chatham’s and Cavan’s brigades, a reserve 
of two battalions of Grenadiers and Light Infantry and two 
squadrons of the 18th Light Dragoons, was to move along the 
shore of the Zuyder Zee to Hoorn and come down upon the 
enemy’s right and rear. 

Abercromby, who had a twenty-mile march to reach Hoorn, 
started on the evening of September 18 and at two the next 
morning he surprised and captured the small Dutch garrison of 
that place. There he waited to rest his men and learn what had 
happened elsewhere before advancing on Purmerend, for between 
him and that place were a number of unbridged dykes and canals. 
The Duke had ordered the main attack to begin at dawn on the 
19th, but some four hours before the first gleam of light appeared 
in the sky the leading Russian troops, too excited to wait, rushed 
forward to the attack. General Hermann thereupon ordered 
his main body to follow in the dark. The Russians swept 
through the enemy’s advanced posts and, reaching Bergen in 
great confusion, began to loot. There they were counter- 
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attacked by the French reserves and driven back with heavy 
loss. Fortunately Manners’s brigade, which had reached Schoorl, 
kept its order arid was able to check the pursuit of the French, 
but the defeat of the Russians had been too complete to allow 
of any hope of restoring the situation on the right. 

The centre column captured Warmenhuizen and Schoorl- 
dam, and Pulteney’s left column after some stiff fighting gained 
possession of Oudkarspel. The 8rd Guards were detached from 
the centre column to keep touch with Pulteney’s men and were 
hardly engaged. The Duke, by now aware of the defeat of the 
Russians, ordered the other columns to fall back to their original 
positions. The British loss was about 1,000 and that of the 
Russians over 8,000, but against this some 8,000 prisoners were 
taken, mainly by the centre column in Warmenhuizen and 
Schoorldam. Moore has given us a terse commentary on the 
events of the day :— 


‘ Sir James Pulteney had been successful and had carried 
Oudekarspel ; he was however ordered to evacuate it in 
much hurry in the evening, leaving the guns and batteries 
in much the same state in which he had found them. The 
order which occasioned this was certainly the effect of panic 
in consequence of disasters upon the right. The Russians 
had gained the village of Bergen, but by all accounts had 
from the very beginning preserved no order. Two of their 
Generals had been taken; one has since died of his wounds. 
This retreat was precipitous and as unsoldierlike as their 
advance. The whole attack was hurried, before the Guards 
perfectly understood their parts, and before those who were 
to lead the different columns had communicated together. 
The first check caused confusion, and there was nobody to 
remedy it. The detaching of Sir Ralph (Abercromby) with 
so large a body of men so late as the evening before the 
general attack was ill imagined. Such a body taking advan- 
tage of the first success of the Russians might have decided 
the day. It should have been detached, if at all, at least ten 
days carlier. Had that been done and the bridges and 
roads upon the flank of the enemy been repaired, the detach- 
ment might have given him jealousy; but even as it was, 
this body might still have profited by the advantages gained 
by Sir James Pulteney, and at least have made it possible to 
retain Oudekarspel. I can impute the retiring from thence 
only to panic.’ 4 
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On September 24 a reinforcement of between three and four 
thousand Russians arrived and they were followed by small 
detachments of British troops. As Moore said :— 


‘Government would have done well to have withdrawn 
the army after the destruction of the Dutch fleet, making 
that the object of the expedition. The arrival of the Duke 
of York with the strong reinforcements makes it necessary 
for the honour of our country and for our own as soldiers 
that we should make another attempt to force the enemy. 
If we are successful we shall probably be able to secure winter 
quarters in north Holland. If we are beaten we shall have 
no option but to re-embark.’ 5 


Those who remembered the Dutch winter of 1794-5 could have 
had no doubt but that it was imperative to gain possession of 
some town in which the troops could be sheltered if they were 
to remain in Holland. Therefore the Duke and his council 
planned another attack. It was intended that this should have 
been made on September 29, the main effort along the shore, 
but on the 28th the weather was so wet and boisterous and the 
surf was breaking on the beach with such force that a postpone- 
ment was inevitable, and October 2 was chosen for the fresh 
attempt. 

The attack was again to be made in four columns. The first 
column under Abercromby consisted of the 1st Guards brigade, 
Moore’s and Macdonald’s brigades, the Reserve, and nine 
squadrons of cavalry. It was to advance along the shore to 
Egmont-aan-Zee and turn the enemy’s position at Bergen. The 
second column composed of the Russians was to make a frontal 
attack upon Bergen. The third under Dundas with the 2nd 
Guards brigade and Chatham and Coote’s brigades was to 
advance astride the Great Northern Canal and cover the left of 
the Russians. The fourth under Pulteney with Prince William’s, 
Don’s and Mannets’s brigades and two battalions of Russians 
was to move on Oudkarspel and cover the left flank. 

Abercromby’s advance through the dunes was difficult. The 
tangle of sand-hills interspersed with patches of dense scrub 
made both the going heavy and the task of keeping direction 
and touch hard. The French skirmishers took full advantage 
of their opportunities, Moore’s brigade which formed the 
advanced guard made slow progress against increasing opposition, 
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and when it had arrived within about a mile of Egmont-aan-Zee 
after about five hours’ toil, it was attacked in earnest and pressed 
back, Moore himself being wounded. The situation was saved 
by the 1st Guards and the 92nd, their gallant stand enabling 
Abercromby to bring up reinforcements and reform his front. 
The French attack was repulsed, but Abercromby’s men were 
too weary to follow, and he halted them on the ground which 
they had gained to await news of the other columns. The 
Russians, aided by Burrard’s brigade on their left and Coote’s 
on their right, had captured Groot and Schoorl without much 
difficulty, but their commander then refused to budge. Burrard 
captured Schooldam, but without support could get no farther, 
while the remainder of Dundas’ column with the help of the 
Reserve, which had strayed away from Abercromby, after some 
stiff fighting established itself on the sand-ridges west of Bergen. 
On the left, Pulteney’s demonstration had brought him some 
way towards Oudkarspel. Thus at nightfall the Allied line ran 
sharply north-east from Abercromby’s position in the dunes 
about a mile north of Egmont-aan-Zee. 

Without what we now call first-line transport, the troops 
had no food or water, more particularly those in the dunes, 
where no water was to be had, and they passed a bad night. 
But thirst was to some extent relieved by a heavy rainstorm 
and the next morning their troubles were forgotten when, to 
their astonishment, they found that the enemy had retired to 
a position some six miles south of Alkmaar. The Duke promptly 
occupied Egmont-aan-Zee, Alkmaar and Hoorn. It was then 
discovered that Brune had occupied a prepared position running 
from Akersloot through Limmen to Bakkum and had inundated 
the country on his right about Knollendam and Purmerend. 

The Duke of York, encouraged by this success and still 
without any adequate winter quarters for his troops, decided on 
another effort to drive back the enemy. He was however 
without definite information as to Brune’s position. He 
therefore prepared to drive in the latter’s advanced posts pre- 
paratory to a general attack the next day. Abercromby’s 
column advanced through the dunes as before, the Russians 
along the track skirting the eastern edge of the dunes and Dundas 
against Limmen and Akersloot. Bakkum, Limmen, and Akers- 
loot were captured without much difficulty, Akersloot falling to 
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a brilliant charge by four companies of the Regiment and one 
of the Coldstream, led by Colonel Clephane. This resulted in 
the capture of two hundred prisoners. The Duke’s purpose 
was now accomplished and he was in a position to ascertain 
that Brune’s main defences ran from Uithust to Heemskirk and 
Wyk-aan-Zee, and that in those he had been reinforced by six 
French battalions from Belgium. So far all had gone according 
to plan, but now the Russians blundered forward against the 
enemy’s main position, to be counter-attacked and driven back 
in confusion. Abercromby’s column attempted to support the 
right of the Russians, and Burrard’s brigade their left, while a 
gallant charge by the 7th Light Dragoons checked the French 
pursuit. But the collapse of the Russians had upset the Duke’s 
plans and at dark he withdrew his men into the dunes from which 
they had started in the morning. In his dispatch of October 7 
the Duke makes special mention of the capture of Akersloot : 
‘Nor ought I to omit the praise due to Colonel Clephane com- 
manding four companies of the 8rd and one of the Coldstream 
Regiment of Guards, who by a spirited charge drove two 
battalions of the enemy from the post of Akersloot, making 
two hundred prisoners.’ ¢ 

This last adventure convinced the Duke that nothing was 
to be gained by renewing those frontal attacks over very difficult 
country against positions naturally strong and easily strength- 
ened. The enemy’s numbers were steadily increasing and the 
Russians had proved to be useless as allies. The country in 
our occupation produced little and that little had been quickly 
exhausted, while with his utterly inadequate transport the 
further the Duke advanced from his base at Helder the greater 
became the difficulties of keeping his men fed. He had no 
desire to repeat the experiences of the winter of ’94-’95, and if 
they were to be avoided it was necessary to get away as quickly 
as possible, but a re-embarkation in the presence of the enemy 
would certainly be a very costly and quite possibly a disastrous 
enterprise. Fortunately Brune was no more desirous than the 
Duke of undertaking a series of costly frontal attacks, and he 
did not appreciate the extent of our difficulties. If he had 
merely sat still and kept us where we were, probably half our 
force would have perished of disease and cold. It seems prob- 
able that his Dutch allies brought pressure upon him to get 
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rid of us on any reasonable terms, for it was possible for us to 
open the dykes and join the North Sea to the Zuyder Zee over 
the Helder peninsula. Be that as it may, Brune hinted at the 
possibility of a convention, a hint warmly welcomed by the 
Duke. By October 18 it was agreed that we should leave the 
Helder by the end of November, yielding up 8,000 French and 
Dutch prisoners, but retaining possession of the Dutch ships, 
a far more happy end to an unfortunate enterprise than we had 
any right to expect. The Ist Battalion embarked on October 
22 and after a stormy passage disembarked at Ramsgate, 
marching thence to quarters in Southwark. Early in the fol- 
lowing year they, with the 1st Coldstream, were sent to Cork. 

The policy of our Government now became one of exploita- 
tion of the Austrian successes in Italy, and it was decided to make 
the Mediterranean the scene of our main enterprises, both with 
a view to picking up what we could for ourselves and to encourag- 
ing the Austrians in their project of invading the French Riviera. 
Abercromby was sent from England in May to Minorca to com- 
mand our land forces in the Mediterranean, with very vague 
instructions as to how they were to be employed. Before 
Abercromby could do anything Bonaparte had intervened. He 
had devoted all his vast energy and ability to the reorganization 
of the demoralized forces of the Republic on his return from 
Egypt, had invaded Italy and, on June 14, inflicted a crushing 
defeat on the Austrians at Marengo. This changed the situa- 
tion drastically. The opportunity for co-operation with the 
Austrians had gone, and the Government turned instead to a 
number of independent and scattered enterprises. Abercromby 
was to press the attack on Malta, which we were blockading, and 
for this purpose he landed two battalions under General Pigot 
of the Regiment in that island. He was further directed to 
carry out a series of raids on the chief naval arsenals of Spain, 
Ferrol, Vigo and Cadiz. For these enterprises a force of 11,000 
men composed of fifteen battalions and five companies of 
artillery was to assemble in Quiberon Bay under Sir James 
Pulteney, and of this force the 1st Coldstream and the 1st-8rd 
Guards from Cork were ordered to form part. The Ist Battalion 
embarked on August 16 in Cork Harbour and joined the re- 
mainder of the expedition in Quiberon Bay. On the 25th 
Pulteney appeared off Ferrol and landed his troops without 
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difficulty, but on reconnoitring the defences of the place he came 
to the conclusion that they were much too strong to be attacked 
with success, so he re-embarked and sailed for Vigo, much to 
the indignation of the officers of the fleet, who were counting 
on winning a handsome sum of prize money. 

At Vigo bad weather delayed a landing and destroyed any 
chance of surprise. Captain S. Walker of the Regiment, writing 
from board ship off Vigo on September 8, says :— 


‘We have experienced a very heavy wind which lasted 
from the 6th until last night. This ship, as well as almost the 
whole fleet, drove from her anchor several times to the no 
small annoyance and discomfort of everybody on board. 
You will see in the papers most likely an account of the loss 
of the Stag frigate. She drove from all her anchors and 
struck upon the Rocks very near us, so you can easily con- 
ceive our melancholy situation at the time, every moment 
expecting to suffer the same fate. Fortunately, I believe, not 
one life was lost, and the people got most of their clothes out 
of her. At night she took fire and made a grand spectacle, 
the sea breaking amazingly high over her, her guns going off 
at intervals as the fire reached them and last of all came the 
grand explosion of the Magazine. We are now weighing 
anchor and we shall stretch to the south for Gibraltar it is 
supposed.’ 


The fleet reached Gibraltar on September 19, and there 
found Abercromby, who had arrived with 10,000 men from 
Minorca. Abercromby then, in accordance with instructions 
from home, appeared off Cadiz in the first week of October, 
but then again the weather prevented a landing and the expedi- 
tion returned to Gibraltar, having accomplished nothing. The 
greater part of the year had been wasted in a number of futile 
enterprises. There is little doubt but that the same number of 
troops as had been used for these undertakings could, if they 
had been employed in the spring in support of the Austrians 
in Italy, have prevented their defeat by Bonaparte. We no 
longer had a Marlborough to select the point at which our power 
could be most effectively employed. In December, Moreau 
inflicted a crushing defeat on the Austrians at Hohenlinden, 
and the Emperor made terms with the French Republic, while 
Russia had withdrawn from the war and Great Britain was once 
more left almost alone. 
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In the meantime Malta had surrendered on September 5, 
and the Government had determined in co-operation with the 
Turks to destroy the French force isolated in Egypt. With a 
clear recollection of the blunders and confusion of the Helder 
landing, Abercromby decided to have a base within striking 
distance of Egypt, at which he could organize and train the 
force which was to make the landing and concert measures 
with the Turks. For this he chose the bay of Marmorice on 
the coast of Asia Minor, about forty miles north of Rhodes. 
Accordingly the Ist Battalion of the Regiment sailed for Malta, 
the first place of assembly for the expedition, and arrived there 
on November 80. Three weeks were spent in Malta and on 
December 20 the battalion sailed for Marmorice Bay arriving 
there on January 1. 

From Marmorice Bay Abercromby sent Moore, who was 
again one of his brigade commanders, to report upon the state 
of the Turkish forces, and it was soon discovered that they were 
in no condition to lend a hand. Abercromby thereupon, under 
pressure from home, made his preparations to capture Lower 
Egypt with the British troops at his disposal. They numbered 
about 17,000 men and were organized in five brigades and a 
reserve, a weak cavalry brigade and artillery amounting to 
fifty-eight field and seventy-six siege pieces. Abercromby, after 
consultation with the naval commanders, satisfied himself 
that Aboukir Bay would normally provide sufficient shelter 
from the weather to make a landing practicable, decided to 
make his attempt there. Moore’s appreciation of the situation 
written on January 24 is interesting :— 


‘It is determined that the landing shall be made at 
Aboukir; it is eighteen miles from Alexandria, and every 
supply, even water, must be landed there and conveyed to 
the army as it advances and whilst employed in the siege. 
The French have had time to complete the plan projected 
for fortifying Alexandria, and it is undoubtedly very strong. 
Besides the garrison we shall have to contend with whatever 
force the French can spare from Cairo and other posts. 
Every account states their number of effectives in Egypt to 
be about 18,000 or 14,000 French, besides a number of Greeks, 
and natives whom they have armed and disciplined. They 
will be able to spare 10,000 men, including the garrison of 
Alexandria, to act against us. Were they with this force to 
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attempt to fight us, I should have little doubt of our success ; 
but they will probably rather employ it in harassing us, in 
intercepting our communications with the sea, etc., and 
in this their superiority in cavalry will much assist them. I 
cannot but think the enterprise in which we are about to 
engage extremely hazardous and doubtful in its event. We 
cannot, however, hesitate; we must attempt it.’ 7 


This estimate of the French forces in Egypt was considerably 
below the mark. On Bonaparte’s escape the command had 
devolved on Kleber, who had been assassinated and was 
succeeded by Menou. Menou’s force amounted to some 27,000 
men, of whom, after providing for garrisons at Alexandria and 
other places, 17,000 were available for employment in the field. 
Of these some 1,700 were good cavalry, whereas Abercromby 
had but 400 horses for his cavalry brigade. Abercromby shared 
Moore’s doubts as to the sufficiency of his means, even though 
he was ignorant of the true strength of his enemy, and when he 
was as ready as he could be he wrote to the War Office: ‘ We 
are now on the point of sailing for Egypt with very slender 
means for executing the orders we have received. I never 
went on any service entertaining graver doubts of success, at 
the same time with more determination to conquer difficulties.’ ® 

One of his measures to conquer difficulties had been the 
most meticulous preparation. Having chosen his landing-place, 
he on February 15 issued a general order giving his plan in 
detail, and at Marmorice Bay that plan was carefully rehearsed. 
The 1st Battalion of the Regiment, now under Colonel Dal- 
rymple, for Colonels Milner, Clephane, and Barnett had been 
promoted major-generals on January 1, 1801,° was again 
brigaded with the 1st Coldstream. Major-General Ludlow com- 
manded the Guards brigade. Major-General Coote commanded 
the Ist Brigade, Major-General Craddock the 2nd, Major-General 
Lord Cavan the 8rd, Brig.-General Doyle the 4th, and Brig.- 
General Stuart the 5th. The Reserve was under Major-General 
Moore and the cavalry brigade under Brig.-General Finch. 
George Murray, who in 1799 was promoted Captain-Lieutenant 
and Lieutenant-Colonel of the Regiment, again joined Aber- 
cromby’s staff as Deputy Quartermaster-General. 

The orders for the disembarkation prepared and issued at 
Marmorice Bay on February 15 ran :— 
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‘ As nearly as circumstances permit the disembarkation of 
the Army will take place in the following order :— 

Ist, the Infantry of the Reserve with 10 pieces of light 
artillery. ; 

The Brigade of Guards. 

The remainder of the 1st Line with 6 additional pieces of 
Lt. Artillery. 

2nd, The Infantry of the 2nd Line. 

8rd, The mounted detachment of Cavalry of the Reserve 
and Br. General Finch’s brigade. 

4th, The dismounted part of the same brigade. 

5th, The pioneers of the army, the horse detachments of 
R. Artillery and such additional pieces of ordnance and 
ammunition as may be wanted. 

When the troops are ordered to land the men are to put 
into flat boats as expeditiously as possible but without hurry 
or disorder: they are to sit down in the boats and in rowing 
to the shore the strictest silence is to be observed, the troops 
are positively ordered not to load till formed on the beach, 
the formation is to be effected as soon as possible, the men 
are to fall in, in line opposite to where they land nor is any 
individual or Body of Men in conceiving themselves displaced 
to attempt to regain their situation by closing to either flank 
till ordered so to do by the General Officer on whom they 
depend or the senior officer present on the spot. 

The troops are to land with 60 rounds of ammunition and 
2 spare flints per man, the ammunition which cannot be con- 
tained in the pouches to be carefully put up in the packs. 
Three days Bread and three days Pork ready cooked is to be 
carried by officers and Men ... Each man will carry his 
canteen filled with water... 

The men will carry their entrenching tools and the propor- 
tion of necessaries specified in the order of August 15 viz :—2 
shirts, 1 pair shoes, 2 pairs socks or stockings, neatly made 
up in their packs or knapsacks, their camp kettles and 
blankets. 

Regiments having both blankets and great coats will leave 
the latter on Board. 

It is absolutely necessary that the officers should bring 
ashore in the Ist instance such articles only as they can 
carry themselves.’ 1° 


It is interesting to compare the load which the infantry of 
1801 had to carry with that of the infantry of 1915. For the 
first landing on the Gallipoli peninsula the men were ordered 
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to land in marching order with pack, one day’s rations, two iron 
rations, and two hundred rounds of ammunition. The employ- 
ment of the Reserve in the first line strikes us to-day as curious, 
but it was intended by Abercromby that Moore’s command 
should find his protective detachments, and therefore at first it 
formed his advanced guard. 

The naval orders were worked out in complete detail. The 
boats were to pull for the shore in three lines: the 1st line of 
flat boats at fifty feet interval, the 2nd line of cutters to tow the 
launches carrying the artillery. The flat boat allowed to each 
Grenadier company was to hoist a regimental camp colour, the 
remaining boats of the regiment were to be drawn up on the 
left of the Grenadier’s boat in the order in which they were to 
be drawn up on landing. The keeping of intervals and distances 
between the boats was to be carefully preserved and this was 
repeatedly practised. 

Abercromby’s preparations were completed by February 18, 
but bad weather delayed his departure from Marmorice Bay 
until the 22nd. The expedition arrived off Alexandria on 
March 1, and the next day anchored in Aboukir Bay. A gale 
then blew persistently for four days and as it died away on the 
7th Abercromby decided to make his attempt the next morning. 
The actual general orders issued on March 6 for the landing were 
brief and were chiefly concerned in lightening the excessive load 
which the soldier had been directed to carry. They ran :— 


‘The troops will hold themselves in readiness to land as 
soon as the weather permits. 

The first division that disembarks consisting of the Brigade 
of Guards, Reserve, 2nd Bn. Royals, Ist Bn. 54th and 200 
men of the 2nd Bn. 54th Regiment from the Orpheus transport 
will carry on shore with them their blankets, three days 
provisions and entrenching tools, but will leave their knapsacks 
on Board Ship under a guard until an opportunity offers of 
landing them.’ 14 


Major-General Ludlow’s Brigade orders were :— 


* As soon as the Disembarkation of the Army takes place the 
Brigade will be formed in two lines the Coldstream in front. 
One hundred men from each Regiment under the command of 
Lt. Col. Peacocke* will assemble in front of the 1st line to 


* Coldstream. 
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Outline map of the Nile Delta to illustrate the Campaign of 1801. 
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act as Lt. Infantry, those officers, non-commissioned officers 
and Privates who have already been practised in that Exercise 
will immediately be selected and warned for that purpose, 
they will cover the front of the Coldstream Battalion about 
100 paces distance and if called in or obliged to retreat those 
of the Coldstream will retire in an oblique direction towards 
the right those of the 8rd Regiment towards the left flank. 
The men will be instructed to cover themselves as well as 
possible from the enemy and to be careful not to fire without 
having an object in view and by no means to advance without 
orders from their respective officers.’ 18 


Menou was in Cairo, where he had about 8,000 men available 
for the field. He had learned of the arrival of the British 
expedition on March 4, the weather therefore gave him three 
clear days to prepare his defence. It would appear that he 
had information of our previous abortive attempts at landings 
and was over-confident, for the only reinforcement which he 
provided for Alexandria, where General Friant had some 2,000 
effectives, was to send forward some six hundred men from 
Rhamanic. Friant, after providing some small detachments 
to watch other points on the coast, took up a position in the 
Aboukir peninsula with 1,600 infantry, two hundred cavalry 
and fifteen guns. 

At two in the morning of March 8 the troops of the first line 
began to get into the flat bottomed boats, which, fifty-eight in 
number, were slowly marshalled in line, the Guards brigade 
being in the left centre, Coldstream on the right, 8rd Guards 
on the left. It was near eight o’clock before the whole flotilla 
of boats was ready to pull for the shore, and then under cover 
of a bombardment from the ships they were rowed steadily 
forward. As they came within range of the enemy’s guns in the 
Castle of Aboukir and on the sandhills the round shot began to 
churn up the water round the boats, but it was not until the 
French took to grape shot that serious damage was done. Then 
two of the boats of the Guards brigade, one of the Coldsteam 
and one of the 8rd Guards were sunk, and this threw the brigade 
into some confusion on landing. Moore’s men on the right of 
the Guards were formed up with less difficulty and he led them 
up a steep sandhill opposite his landing-place and drove from 
it with the bayonet two battalions of French infantry, captur- 
ing four guns. Meanwhile, as General Ludlow was getting his 
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brigade into formation it was charged by a regiment of French 
cavalry. Inaccordance with Abercromby’s orders that the men 
were not to load until they were formed up, the muskets were 
empty and the Guards brigade was in some danger of being 
pushed into the sea. Fortunately the 58th (2nd Battalion 
Northamptons), on Moore’s left, having landed before the Guards 
had time to form to a flank and pour a volley into the French 
cavalry, who were checked sufficiently to give the Guards time 
to load. The cavalry were beaten off and Ludlow moved for- 
ward to take his place on Moore’s left. As the brigade was 
advancing a French battalion working its way through a hollow 
in the sandhills threatened the left of the 8rd Guards, but this 
attack was beaten off by Coote’s brigade, which had landed 
on the left of the Guards. The enemy then fell back with a loss 
of eight guns, and Moore having gained sufficient ground to 
cover the disembarkation of the remaining troops and of 
supplies, proceeded to make good his position. By nightfall 
the whole force was landed and a hazardous enterprise had been 
brought to a successful conclusion, a success due to the careful 
planning and repeated rehearsals of Marmorice Bay. The 
British losses amounted to about seven hundred killed and 
wounded, those of the 8rd Guards to three sergeants and forty- 
five rank and file. Battalion Sergeant-Major Thomas was 
amongst the killed.1* The French lost between three hundred 
and four hundred. The strip of ground on which the British 
were now established consisted of a narrow sandy peninsula 
between 2,000 and 8,000 yards wide, which separated Lake 
Maadieh from the Mediterranean. It was dotted with an 
occasional group of palm trees, and by digging near their roots 
drinkable water was found, to Abercromby’s intense relief. 
Friant had after the action called in all his detachments except 
a small party at Rosetta and the garrison of Aboukir Castle, 
which Abercromby at once blockaded, and he was joined by 
the rest of the troops at Rhamanic. There reinforcements 
gave him 5,000 men and twenty-one guns, and with these he 
took up a position in front of Alexandria. The weather on the 
9th and 10th prevented the landing of supplies, which showed 
Abercromby’s wisdom in loading his men with three days’ food. 
On the 11th it was possible to get horses and supplies ashore and 
our gunboats entered and controlled Lake Maadieh, which 
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enabled supplies to be brought up by water and greatly eased 
the transport problem. 

On March 12 both Friant and Abercromby advanced, Aber- 
cromby to drive the French outposts in and disclose their main 
position, Friant to secure control of the dyke which divided 
Lake Maadieh from the dry bed of Lake Mareotis and was his 
shortest line of communication with Cairo. The result was an 
encounter action between the two advanced guards, which left 
us in possession of a position stretching across the peninsula 
from the Roman Camp to a point just south-west of the dyke. 
This position was entrenched, Moore’s reserve holding the Roman 
Camp on the right, next came the Coldstream and 8rd Guards, 
then Coote’s and Craddock’s brigades, the remaining four 
brigades being in support. Heavy artillery was landed for the 
attack on Aboukir Castle, which surrendered on the 18th. The 
infantry had very hard work in bringing up artillery, ammuni- 
tion, and supplies through the loose sand to the new position, 
and the sick list began to mount fast. Friant had taken up a 
strongly fortified position on the heights of Nicopolis about a 
mile in front of Alexandria, and Abercromby, who was now 
correctly informed of the French strength, realized that he had 
a stiff task before him in trying to drive the enemy from this 
position by a frontal attack. On March 19 Menou reached 
Alexandria with reinforcements, which brought his force up to 
10,000 men and forty-six guns. The next day Moore summed 
up the situation :— 


‘ Upon the 20th Sir Ralph called upon me. It is said that 
Menovu is collecting his force at Demenhur, but the informa- 
tion is not certain. Sir Ralph is well aware of the critical 
situation of our army ; that from erroneous information, and 
mislead by intercepted letters, Government has sent him with 
a force very inadequate to the service. The French, inde- 
pendent of armed Greeks and Copts, are superior to us in 
numbers ; the greatest gallantry must fail when opposed to 
superior numbers protected by position and by fortifications. 
There is no information of the distance of the fortified hills 
(Cretai and Caffarelli) from the present position of the French, 
or of what we may derive from their present position should 
we carry it in besieging their works. Sir Ralph, however, 
said that as soon as the heavy cannon was brought up and 
entrenching tools forwarded, he thought it incumbent on us 
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to make an effort. His plan was to endeavour in the night 
to push forward the artillery, and form the troops under such 
cover as he could find and at daylight advance to the attack 
of both their flanks. If we failed we could still return to our 
present position, and maintain it until another was prepared 
in our rear to favour a retreat, and finally our re-embarka- 
tion. He regretted the throwing away of so fine an army, 
and added that he believed no one would envy him his 
situation.’ 34 


Fortunately Menou saved Abercromby from the desperate 
expedient of a frontal attack on the lines of Necopolis. He had 
got news that reinforcements for the British were on the way 
from India and that the Turks were at last on the move, and 
confident that his veterans of the campaign of Italy were 
superior to the British, he decided to attack. He hoped to 
surprise us by a night advance and determined to make his main 
effort against our right and centre under cover of a feint against 
our left. 

Menou moved forward in the night of the 20th-21st, but it 
happened that Abercromby had anticipated just such a 
manceuvre and had warned his troops to be ready to turn out 
instantly. Moore, as major-general of the day, was visiting 
the piquets when he heard some dropping shots occasioned by 
the French demonstration against our left. This was soon 
followed by a burst of fire from the right and Moore, deciding 
at once that this was the real attack, galloped off to take com- 
mand of his men in the Roman Camp. He found that his 
piquets had been driven in but the main body stood firm in 
their defences, and as day broke the gunboats on our right were 
able to take the French attack effectively in flank. After a 
sharp fight the French attack on the Roman Camp was driven 
off. Ere this had happened the Guards had become involved. 
A frontal assault was beaten off without much difficulty, but: 
there followed a more serious effort to turn the left of the brigade, 
held by the 8rd Guards. This the Ist Battalion of the Regiment 
met by echeloning their left companies to the rear. The French 
pressed on resolutely, the position of the battalion was for a 
short time critical, and men were falling fast when the Royals, 
detached from Coote’s brigade, came to their aid and the attack 
was beaten off. The French cavalry made a fine effort to 
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retrieve the day in a charge which was beaten off by Moore’s 
men. This ended the struggle. Almost the whole of the 
fighting on the British side had fallen on Moore’s and the Guards 
brigades, and their losses in proportion to the numbers engaged 
were heavy. The total British casualties came to ten officers, 
two hundred and thirty-three men killed ; sixty officers, eleven 
hundred and ninety-three men wounded, three officers and 
twenty-nine men missing. The losses of the 8rd Guards were 
Ensign Campbell, three sergeants and thirty-eight rank and 
file killed; Captains C. Roote, Anstey and Deare, three ser- 
geants and one hundred and forty-five rank and file wounded. 
Moore was amongst the wounded, fortunately but slightly, but 
the gallant Abercromby died in a few days of a wound he had 
received in his thigh, and the command devolved upon General 
Hutchinson. 

Hutchinson at once set about strengthening his position on 
the peninsula in order that he might blockade Alexandria, and 
to the same end he cut the dyke and flooded the bed of Lake 
Mareotis. On March 25 he received a welcome reinforcement 
of 4,000 Turks, and then proceeded to occupy Rosetta and to 
open the Nile to British gunboats. This accomplished, he left 
Coote with his own and the Guards brigade and the heavy 
artillery to besiege Alexandria, and with the remainder of his 
army boldly marched on Cairo against the advice of all his 
generals. With this part of the campaign we are not concerned, 
and it will suffice to say that Hutchinson’s courage was rewarded, 
for a timely advance from the east by the main Turkish army 
under the Grand Vizier combined with his movement on Cairo 
from the north, and under this double threat the French com- 
mander in Cairo, General Belliard, surrendered with 18,000 men 
on June 27. 

It then remained only to compel the surrender of Menou in 

. Alexandria. In the middle of August Hutchinson arrived with 
reinforcements at the old position on the Aboukir peninsula held 
by Coote’s and the Guards brigades. Some reorganization of 
this force then took place, Major-General Ludlow taking over 
command of the 1st brigade and Lord Cavan that of the Guards 
brigade. On August 16 Hutchinson moved the Guards, 
Ludlow’s and Finch’s brigades under Coote by boat across Lake 
Mareotis to the west side of Alexandria. Captain Walker has 
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left a detailed account of this operation which resulted in the 
capture of Alexandria :— 


* On August 16 our brigade with other troops to the number 
of 5,000 men, under the command of General Coote, landed 
without opposition on the lake side about a mile and a half 
west of the island of Marabout, which is on the sea coast 
and being strongly fortified commands the entrance to the 
harbour of Alexandria. The reduction of this island was 
necessary to enable the frigates and gunboats to enter the 
harbour for the support of our left flank in its advance towards 
the town. This was effected on August 21st and on the 22nd 
the army was in motion before daybreak. The neck of land 
upon which we advanced is not more than half a mile in 
breadth and is composed of sandhills which form a chain of 
positions several miles in depth. Our army advanced in 
three columns supported on the right by the gunboats on the 
lake and on the left by the frigates and gunboats in the 
harbour. This disposition and the nature of the ground 
formed the most interesting spectacle from the fighting line 
I ever beheld. The opposition we met with was very trifling 
and that principally from the enemy artillery, which added 
much to the grandeur of the scene. The whole loss was 
inconsiderable; our regiment did not have above five or six 
men wounded. On the same day that we took up this position 
every preparation was made for carrying on our approaches 
towards Alexandria. On the evening of the 29th a flag of 
truce was sent in by Menou to General Hutchinson requesting 
an armistice of three days for the purpose of proposing terms. 
This was granted. On the third day Menou sent in terms of 
so insolent a nature that General Hutchinson threatened 
immediately to open his batteries upon the place. Master 
Menou suddenly drew in his horns and made such propositions 
that the articles were signed on September 2. The French 
were allowed to occupy all their works within the walls and 
our troops those on the outside which completely command 
them. They have been indefatigable in raising works and I 
believe had they had 10,000 men would have made a most 
serious resistance. 

The ships in the harbour of Alexandria are to be given 
up to-morrow. They consist of L’Egyptienne, La Justice, a 
corvette, two or three old Venetian line of battle ships and 
a number of merchantmen. I fancy we shall not receive 
much prize money on this occasion, indeed, for myself I shall 
think myself amply repaid by making my escape out of this 
horrible country with whole bones and in good health. 
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I visited Pompey’s pillar yesterday. The French have 
placed their national flag with the cap of Liberty on the top 
of it. The cap now alone remains on the flagstaff which is 
to be removed by means of a large kite being raised with a 
strong rope attached to the tail of it and drawn across the 
top of the column. The manceuvre will not a little annoy 
our friends in Alexandria.’ 


Thus ended a campaign in which, with all the odds against 
them at the start, 17,000 British troops overcame 27,000 French, 
a feat which but for Menou’s initial over-confidence, and his 
later blunders would have been impossible. For its part in the 
conquest of Egypt the Regiment bears on its colours the Sphinx 
superscribed ‘Egypt’.1® This is the first general battle honour 
awarded in the British Army. The loss of Egypt was one of 
the prime factors in inducing Bonaparte to seek peace, the pre- 
liminaries of which were signed in London on October 1 and 
were confirmed on March 25, 1802, by the Treaty of Amiens. 

The 1st Battalion sailed from Alexandria in the middle of 
October, and after a stay of some weeks in Malta landed at 
Spithead on December 11 and went into barracks at Gosport. 
While the Ist Battalion was out of England the union with 
Ireland was consummated, and the 2nd Battalion first carried 
the new union colour, while quartered at Knightsbridge in 
January 1801. There is no record of what became of the old 
union colour of the 2nd Battalion, but that of the 1st Battalion, 
which in the battle of March 21 was carried by Ensign Lorn 
Campbell, youngest son of Sir James Campbell of Inverneill, 
is now in St. Mungo’s Cathedral, Glasgow. The ball which 
killed Campbell passed through the lower part of the colour. 
The colour remained in possession of the family of Colonel 
Dalrymple until 1920, when it was delivered by a descendant 
of his, Mrs. Hankins of Palmerston North, New Zealand, to the 
Prince of Wales, on the occasion of the Prince’s visit to the 
Dominion, for presentation to the Regiment. 

During Pitt’s administration the reluctance of Parliament to 
consent to the provision of permanent quarters for the army had 
been finally overcome, and an extensive scheme of barrack 
construction, not unaccompanied by scandal, had been 
developed. Chelmsford was amongst the places at which bar- 
racks had been built, and to that place the 2nd Battalion went 
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in the autumn of 1801. On the conclusion of peace the 
battalions of Grenadiers and Light Infantry were disbanded, 
and the flank companies rejoined their battalions. The reduc- 
tion in the establishment, which was the invariable practice 
when war was over, was followed, and the strength of the com- 
panies of the Guards fell to seventy-one men, while a large 
number of junior officers were placed on half-pay. But the 
peace concluded by Addison’s weak administration, which had 
followed Pitt’s, was of short duration. Bonaparte having 
isolated Great Britain was determined to press his advantage. 
It soon became clear that he had designs upon Switzerland and 
Turkey, and the British Government refused to surrender Malta, 
as agreed by the Treaty of Amiens, until it received satisfac- 
tory explanations of French intentions. Bonaparte replied by 
demanding the immediate cession of Malta, and on May 12, 
1808, we were again at war with France. The establishments 
of Navy and Army were at once increased, the officers on half- 
pay were recalled, and by October the strength of the companies 
of the Guards was raised to one hundred and fourteen. In the 
previous May an important change was introduced by the Duke 
of York. Till then the lieutenant-colonel and the three majors 
had been captains of companies, and as they did not eommand 
their companies in the field, experience in Flanders and in 
Egypt had shown that this practice, together with the chances 
of war, often placed very junior officers in command of com- 
panies. The field officers now ceased to command companies, 
the captain-lieutenant disappeared and the establishment of 
captains was increased. 

On the renewal of war Bonaparte set on foot elaborate pre- 
parations for the invasion of England, and formed his famous 
camp at Boulogne, while at home preparations no less elaborate 
were made for defence. The effect of these upon the Guards 
was that they were organized in three brigades. The Ist 
brigade was composed of the Ist and 8rd of the 1st Guards, the 
2nd brigade under Major-General the Hon. E. Finch, was made 
up of the Ist Coldstream and Ist/8rd Guards, the brigade of 
Egypt, and the 8rd brigade of the 2nd battalions of the three 
regiments under Major-General Burrard. This 8rd brigade 
served as a depot and training centre for the other two, and 
remained in London. In June 1808 the 2nd brigade was moved 
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to Chelmsford. In those days there was very little provision 
for the old soldier broken in the wars, the non-commissioned 
officers and men of the two battalions soon after their arrival 
at Chelmsford set a fine example to their countrymen in address- 
ing the following to the Secretary of the Patriotic Fund :— 


‘ CHELMSFORD NEw Barracks. 
August 19, 1808. 
GENTLEMEN 
Impressed with a due sense of the cause for which we are 
about to contend, and equally anxious with the rest of our 
fellow-subjects to promote that zeal which animates the 
breast of every Englishman to the preservation and defence 
of blessings that ought not to be lost but with existence, the 
non-commissioned officers and private soldiers of His Majesty’s 
Egyptian brigade of Foot Guards, consisting of the first 
battalion of the Coldstream and the first battalion of the Third 
Regiment, commanded by the Honourable Major-General 
Edward Finch, are desirous to subscribe from their weekly 
subsistence as follows, viz: from the sergeants two full 
days’ pay each; and from the corporals, drummers and 
privates, one full day’s pay each, amounting to £111 5s. 7d., 
towards the support of the Patriotic Fund, now established 
for the relief of those who may eventually suffer in the prosecu- 
tion of a contest, as glorious as it will no doubt be honourable, 
should the implacable enemy of our country invade her shores. 
In the name of the non-commissioned officers, drummers, 
and privates of the Egyptian brigade of Foot Guards, 
Henry SEtway, Sergeant-Major 
1st Battn. Coldstream Guards. 
ALEXANDER ADAMs, Sergeant-Major 
1st Battn. Third Guards.’ 1* 


In November 1808 there occurred a curious incident, which 
has more than the temporary interest of a military scandal. 
In the preparations to meet invasion the country had been 
divided into military districts, and a number of new divisions, 
largely composed of militia, had been formed and distributed 
amongst the districts. The North-West district was com- 
manded by Lieut.-General His Highness Prince William, and 
Major-General Burton, then Lieutenant-Colonel of the Regi- 
ment, had been given command of a division with headquarters 
at Chester. On November 22 General Burton sent through his 
A.D.C., Ensign Clitherow of the Regiment, an order to Captain 
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King of the 6th Dragoon Guards. Captain King replied in the 
rudest terms, denying General Burton’s authority to issue orders 
to him, and on being summoned to an interview with the General 
refused to withdraw his remarks. The General then, consider- 
ing his honour affronted, challenged the Captain and a duel 
between them was fought on November 28 in which Captain 
King was seriously wounded. On hearing of this, Prince 
William reluctantly placed General Burton under arrest, and 
reported the matter to the Commander-in-Chief, who ordered 
that the General be tried by court-martial. For the defence it 
was claimed that as a Guards officer General Burton could only 
be tried by Guards officers. 

The difficulty of assembling a panel of Guards officers of 
the necessary rank in a time of national emergency will be 
obvious, and the Government referred the matter to the law 
officers of the hour for their opinion. The Attorney- and 
Solicitor-General both upheld the view that Major-General 
Burton, being an officer of the Guards, could only be tried by 
officers of the Guards.1?_ The Attorney-General who gave this 
opinion was Mr. Spencer Perceval, who became Prime Minister 
during the Peninsular War and was in 1812 murdered in the 
lobby of the House of Commons. On this decision, which led 
to a change in the articles of war, the court-martial appears to 
have been dropped. General Burton continued to be Lieuten- 
ant-Colonel of the Regiment until January 1806, when he was 
made Colonel of the 2nd 60th. 

Early in 1804 the 2nd Guards brigade was sent to Deal, and 
in the summer the brigade formed part of a division under the 
Earl of Chatham and were encamped on Cox Heath. They 
were sent to pass the winter in barracks at Chatham, and 
returned to Cox Heath in the spring. In August 1804 Bona- 
parte became Napoleon, Emperor of the French. The Grand 
Army was still in and about Boulogne and the new Emperor was 
eagerly waiting the return of the French fleet under Villeneuve 
from the West Indies, to which it had sailed on evading our 
blockade, in order that he might have control of the Channel 
long enough to land his army on our shores. In the summer 
of 1805 Villeneuve returned, having again evaded Nelson, 
who had pursued him to the West Indies. On July 22 
Villeneuve met an inferior British fleet, under Calder, and 
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after an indecisive action retired to join hands with the Spanish 
fleet in Cadiz. Before he could make another attempt Nelson 
had united his fleet to Calder’s and the opportunity was gone. 
Napoleon in a fury broke up his camp at Boulogne, and Austria 
having entered the war against him, he started on his famous 
march which led him to Ulm and Austerlitz. The danger of in- 
vasion thus passed and finally disappeared when Nelson defeated 
the French and Spanish fleets at Trafalgar on October 21. 

Pitt, now once more in power, determined that we should 
again appear in the Mediterranean and on the Continent in 
support of the Coalition, but he had not abandoned his addiction 
to employing our forces in packets, and a useless expedition, of 
which the 1st Guards brigade formed part, was sent to Sicily. 
King George III after the defeat of the Austrians at Ulm was 
naturally anxious for the safety of Hanover, and hoping to 
influence the wavering King of Prussia to join the Coalition, 
Pitt arranged for Russian and Swedish forces to enter Hanover 
from the east, while a British force of 25,000 men, including a 
Hanoverian division which had been organized in England and 
the 2nd Guards brigade, sailed from England under Lord Cath- 
cart. The Ist Battalion of the 8rd Guards embarked at Rams- 
gate on November 4, 1805, landed at Cuxhaven and marched 
thence through Bremen to Hanover. 

Austerlitz came as a crushing blow to Pitt’s plans of inter- 
vention on the Continent. The British force was withdrawn 
from the Continent and the Prime Minister, exhausted by care 
and disappointment, took to his bed and died. Then the 
inconstant Frederick William suddenly challenged Napoleon, 
only to see his armies crushed at Jena, his country overrun and 
his capital occupied. In June 1807, Napoleon at Friedland 
inflicted a decisive defeat on the Russians and by the Treaty 
of Tilsit Prussia and Russia withdrew from the war, Russia 
engaging to support Napoleon in his commercial war against 
Great Britain, which he had declared in his Berlin Decrees the 
previous year. We were once more alone. 

Denmark, under duress, had joined Napoleon’s commercial 
war and prohibited trade with Great Britain, and there was real 
danger that by securing the Danish fleet Napoleon might again 
make head against us at sea. The British Government there- 
fore demanded the surrender of the Danish fleet for the period 
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of the war and prepared to support its demand with a fleet and 
an expeditionary force of 20,000 men under Lord Cathcart, of 
which the 2nd Guards brigade again formed part. Our demand 
being refused by Denmark, the expedition sailed and arrived 
at Elsinore Roads on August 9, 1807. The following letters 
from an Ensign of the Regiment give a vivid picture of a neces- 
sary if not very glorious enterprise and are worth preserving 
as an account of the only appearance of British troops in 
Denmark :— 
‘HLM.S. “ LEYDEN” 
Exsinor Roaps 
Ausgust 11 

I have been to see all the sights since I wrote to you last. 
The day before yesterday I was in Elsinore. I went to the 
Palace and saw Hamlet’s bower, it is situated in a very pleas- 
ant Garden that runs down to the waterside.. Yesterday I 
was at Nelsingborg on the Swedish side, we were a large 
party. As soon as we got on shore we hired a vehicle that 
they called a barouche, but what was in reality a Dutch 
wagon, it held six, and we went about three miles up the 
country to a watering-place where the Swedish gentry 
assemble at this time of the year, (the name of which is 
Issnbrom tho’ goodness knows whether I spell it right or 
no). We dined there and went to the Play afterwards, the 
people are excessively civil to us, and when we came into 
their miserable Theatre a Swedish gentleman got up and 
proposed ‘ God save the King’ which the musicians in the 
Orchestra performed with the perfection which I suppose 
natural to them. 

The people we met on the road riding long-tailed horses 
beggar description, but in short we all agree we had never 
spent a pleasanter day in our lives, and returned to the 
Leyden. To-day it blows so hard that it would be rediculous 
to think of making the shore. 

There is a greater difference between the Danes and the 
Swedes than anyone can conceive considering there is barely 
three miles from one shore to the other. The former are like 
the Dutch, all cheating merchants, the latter all simplicity.’ 


‘HLM. “ LEYDEN” 
ExstnorE Roaps 
August 11th 
The Danes we are led to believe have given an inimical 
answer, and we expect to land early tomorrow morning. We 
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have above 800 sail here, and expect more every minute. 
All communication is cut off from the coast of Denmark, and 
though we are led to think the Danes our enemies, some of 
our Transports are now laying almost within pistol shot of 
Elsinore Castle; this seems very extraordinary to us who 
are not acquainted with great people. I send this by an old 
lieutenant who is invalided and going home on half pay, he 
waits and I cannot proceed, therefore I must conclude with 
love to all in Hampshire.’ 


* FREDERICKSBORG 
August 20th. 

We moved up from Elsinore as far as the Hermitage on 
the 15th, and disembarked at 2 o’clock on the morning of the 
16th of this month. We waited at the place of disembarka- 
tion the whole heat of the day till the evening, when we 
proceeded about 12 miles as far as Frayesborg, when we 
halted for the night ; we all slept under the canopy of heaven, 
as we have doneever since. But toreturn to my adventures in 
proper rotation. I never slept better in my life. We were 
up at 4 o’clock on the morning of the 17th, and marched to 
Copenhagen, before which we are now lying. The whole of 
our force (which with the German Legion will amount we 
expect to about 24,000 men) are not yet landed. We have 
lost as yet not above 8 men from the whole of our Army. 
The Danes appear to be totally ignorant of military matters. 
They keep up an almost constant discharge of balls and shells 
from the batteries upon our Fleet and that part of the force 
which land daily as fast as they can. They hardly ever ven- 
ture out of the town excepting either to tease our sentries 
or to drive in cattle; to do the latter they often put their 
Dragoons in great danger, as they are fired upon by our 
picquets almost every night. 

We march to our posts generally about 9 o’clock, and, if 
not on duty are allowed to lay down and sleep till 2, when the 
whole force is put under arms and remain so till an hour after 
daybreak, when we lay down again if all is quiet, and sleep 
till 7. It is extremely hot here. Hibbert, myself and 4 
others have taken possession of a very good Chateau close to 
our post, where we dress and eat. Most part of our brigade 
lay in the Royal Gardens. I have been all over the Royal 
Palace, the gardens pretty enough but the building is miser- 
ably poor. 

As soon as we caught sight of the town on the 17th we 
perceived a large cavalcade with a flag of truce coming 
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towards us, we soon understood that it was the female part 
of the Royal family. We received them with the honours 
due to Royalty, and though there seemed something ridiculous 
in it, the Princess seemed to be pleased with it. She is a 
beautiful creature, and it certainly must have been a very 
arduous undertaking for a woman to pass a whole line of 
enemies, and return a bow to every officer in the Army. I 
do not wonder at Billy of Gloucester’s taste, for truly I think 
she is a charmingly pretty woman. 

Provisions are not very cheap here, the horses are all a 
diminutive cart-horse, the usual price for them is about 2 
or 8 guineas. 

I am sorry to say that two Transports of the German 
Legion got aground opposite the Crown Batteries, and were 
fired at till they sunk. I am afraid the whole of the crew and 
passengers were lost. I have quite changed my opinion of 
the Germans, they certainly are very fine, brave fellows, and 
everywhere but in Germany behave well.’ 


‘ FREDERICKSBORG 
August 26th. 

We are still in the torpid state we were when I wrote my 
last. 

Your friend Hibbert is at present in a very dangerous 
situation, as he has been with a picquet of 100 men laying in 
a ditch under the fire of 8 gun-boats each carrying carronades 
of 68 pounders. We see him quite plain from the windows of 
our cantonments. He is hardly a mile fromus. The servants 
of our house have picked up balls round the house as heavy 
as a man can lift. 

Copenhagen seems determined to hold out to the last. 
She burnt her suburbs the other night when I was on picquet 
close to them. I never saw a more awful sight in my life. 
They make a sally upon our picquets almost every night. 
It is capital fun driving the wretches in again, for they almost 
constantly take to their heels when we advance, though they 
are so excessively brave when they get within their fortifica- 
tions. 

Last night was the first night I have slept under cover 
since our disembarkation, when I got into a stable. My 
whole wardrobe consists of two shirts and a very few ties. 
I think the life agrees with me pretty well, though I must 
confess that I long for a 14 hours nap in an English bed.’ 
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* FREDERICKSBORG 
Sepir 1st 

I am, thank God, perfectly sound and well. The Danes 
seem determined upon Bella horrida bella. We are preparing 
mortar-batteries, and I understand we are to open 80 mortars 
upon them at once. 

I am collecting as well as I can the events which have 
happened since our landing. You shall see them provided 
they and their Author arrive safe. 

I really envy the sportsmen at Cholderton the fun they 
will have to-day with the Partridges, and must confess I 
long to have a gun in my hand. 

They say the bombardment is to commence the latter end 
of this week. 

Sir Arthur Wellesley with the 48rd, 95th, 92nd, and 50th 
Regiments went against about 10,000 of their Militia, and 
took about 2,000 prisoners, and frightened the others so that 
they scattered all over the Island. I had to escort about 
1,500 of them to Headquarters. They were the most wretched 
set of rag-tag-and-bobtail I ever saw. Adieu. The post is 
going to Head-quarters.’ 


‘ FREDERICKSBORG 
Septr 2-6th 

We are at present flattered with hopes of a speedy return, 
as they have not fired a shot for the last 26 hours. The 
bombardment is certainly the most striking sight I ever could 
conceive. It began on the 2nd of this month. We set the 
town on fire the first night in four different places. The light 
of the fire which has been kept burning ever since by our 
shells by night would enable you to discern a pin on the 
ground from the window. The whole of the force has not 
lost 200 men. 

It is impossible to get any money here, as we have no 
Paymaster. 

I never received but one of the letters intended to reach 
me before I sailed, therefore I am perfectly ignorant of how 
you are getting on. Adieu. I am sent for by the Adjutant 
for a working party.’ 


‘ FREDERICKSBORG 
Septr 10th 
Happy am I to tell you that unless an awkward little 
45,000 French troops that are embarked at Brest pay us a 
visit, we shall be home before Christmas. 
VOL. 1. T 
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Copenhagen after 5 days bombardment and about £10,000 
worth of shells being bestowed upon her, has surrendered, and 
left to our discretion her Dockyard and her Artillery. 

We understand there is about £5,000,000 prize money to 
be shared between us and the Navy. 

One fourth of Copenhagen is completely levelled with the 
ground. We are not allowed to go into the town, but if I 
can purchase a handsome fur for you I will. 

We have six weeks allowed us to take off our prizes. 

The ships we are to take consist of 21 sail of the line, 10 
Frigates, and 14 Sloops of war. God grant they may all 
arrive safe in Old England. 

The winter comes very fast upon us here. Yesterday 
and today have been as cold as many days in an English 
December. 

I must confess I dread the North Seas back again, but 
suppose I shall do as well as others. 

I hope I shall get home for a little hunting. You may tell 

. the Sportsmen at Cholderton I envy them the Partridges they 
have killed. 

Cattle are very dear in Denmark excepting horses, of 
which one gets a very tolerable nag for about a guinea and 
a half or two guineas. 

I wish you could have seen the bombardment, the first 
night it was exactly like fine fire-works. We opened about 
80 mortars upon them besides red-hot balls, and Congreves’ 
newly invented Pyrotechnic arrows from the shore, while the 
shipping consisted of about 80 sail of the line besides small 
craft, opened upon their Crown Batteries. 

We have lost altogether about 200 men. 

I think David’s passion to see a fire would have been 
satiated, as a quarter of the town was on fire, but the finest 
sight was their famous high Spire falling. 

The soldiers, the Artillery excepted, are the most complete 
Falstaff crew I ever saw in my life, really worse than poor 
old Holder’s volunteers. Their Artillery, as we found 
them, are remarkably good, though rather apt to fall into 
the mistake of not standing to their guns. In short I must 
not come the old soldier over you, and run into a long 
story.’ 


It may be added that the surrender of the Danish fleet was 
secured at a cost of less than two hundred casualties, those of 
the 8rd Guards being four wounded. Colonel Murray again 
served on the staff in this expedition, and with Sir H. Popham, 
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who represented the Navy, and Sir Arthur Wellesley, concluded 
the terms of capitulation with the Danes. This was the begin- 
ning of the association of Murray with Wellesley, which was to 
continue through the Peninsular War. The 8rd Guards em- 
barked at Copenhagen on October 18 and returned to Chatham, 
where the Ist Battalion remained until it was called on for 
service in Portugal. On May 24, 1806, Field-Marshal the Duke 
of Argyll passed away and was succeeded as Colonel of the 
Regiment by His Highness Lieut.-General William Duke of 
Gloucester. Though the lieutenant-colonel and major no 
longer commanded companies, field-officers on promotion to 
major-general remained on the regimental establishment until 
they were given the colonelcy of another regiment. General 
Cavendish Lister had become colonel of the 45th Foot, General 
Watson colonel of the 81st Foot, General Burton colonel of the 
.2nd Battalion 60th, General Clephane was appointed Lieutenant- 
Governor of Granada. General Barrett had died when second- 
in-command at Gibraltar. Colonels Thomas Grosvenor and 
L. Ramsay had retired. But at the end of 1808 there were 
still no fewer than five general officers on the regimental estab- 
lishment. Lieut.-General George Milner was lieutenant-colonel, 
Major-General W. Knollys, who claimed the title of Earl of 
Banbury, was Ist major, Major-General S. Dalrymple 2nd major, 
while the two senior captains, Colonels W. Johnstone and J. H. 
Turner, had been promoted major-general on October 8, 1805, 
and on April 25, 1808, respectively.* Thus on the eve of the 
departure of the Ist Battalion for the greatest campaign in 
which the Regiment had yet served, the five senior officers were 
not available for service in the field. 

During the first hundred years of its history the Regiment 
had taken part in twenty-two compaigns and expeditions. No 
less than eight of these had been civil wars, or rebellions, for the 
War of American Independence may, I think, be fairly placed 
in this category. For all this strenuous service it bore but one 
battle honour upon its Colours, ‘Egypt’. It had, it is true, 
won four of those which its colours now display, but Namur, 
Dettingen, and Lincelles were awarded much later. Napoleon 
with a keen sense of the value of morale and of the way to raise 
it had adopted the practice of decorating the colours of his 
regiments, and we in the course of the Peninsular War followed 
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his example. 


bears no honours for the Seven Years War. 
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So during the next six years the Regiment was 
to add six honours to its colours, but it had long to wait before 
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G. Graham Lorne Campbell 
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Ensign G. Deare J. J. Cochrane 
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APPENDIX II 


PRESENT STATE OF THE ARMY EMBARKED ON THE EXPEDITION 
UNDER THE COMMAND OF GENERAL Sx RaLpH ABERCROMBY, 
K.B., Marmorice Bay JantY 11% 1801 


[Inter alia] 
84 Regt Guards. 
Commissioned Officers. 

1 Lieut Colonel: 1 Captain: 11 Lieutenants. 

6 Ensigns: 5 Staff: 
Serjeants present 49: Drummers present 18: 
Rank & File. 

Fit for duty 796: Sick Present 115: Malta 27: 

Total 988 : 


(War Office 1, vol. 845, p. 9.) 


APPENDIX III 


ReEtTuRN OF KILLED, WoUNDED AND MISSING OF THE ARMY UNDER 
THE CoMMAND OF GENERAL Sir RatpyH ABERCROMBY, K.B. 


1 
Asoukir 8" March 1801. 

[Inter alia] 
Brigade of Guards: 84 Regt 18 Batt® 

Serjeants: 1 killed: 2 wounded : 

Drummers: 1 missing : 

Rank & File: 4 killed: 88 wounded: 7 missing: 
Enclosed in Sir Ralph Abercromby’s of March 16 1801. 


(War Office 1, vol. 845, pp. 102 and 108.) 
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18" March 1801. 
[Inter alia] 
Brigade of Guards: 8 Regiment. 
Rank & File: 4 killed: 14 wounded: 
Enclosed in Sir Ralph Abercromby’s of 16 March 1801. 


(War Office 1, vol. 845, p. 107.) 


8 


21st March 1801. 
[Inter alia] 
Brigade of Guards. 8" Regiment. 1*t Battalion. 
Officers. 
1 killed. 8 wounded. 
Serjeants. 
8 killed. 8 wounded. 
Rank & File. 
88 killed. 145 wounded. 
Ensign Campbell killed. 
Captains Rooke, Anstey and Deare wounded. 


(War Office 1, vol. 845, pp. 187-49.) 


4 


22* August 1801. 
Major-General Coote’s Corps advancing to Bloackade the Western 
side of Alexandria. 
[Unter alia] 
8™ Regiment of Guards. 1 Battalion. 
Rank & File. 5 wounded. 


5 


25" August 1801. 
In an affair at the advanced posts of the Western Division of the 
Army. 
[Unter alia] 
8™4 Regiment of Guards. 
Rank & File. 1 wounded. 


(War Office 1, vol. 845, pp. 455 and 456.) 
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APPENDIX IV 
Sir E. Coote’s Dispatco ON THE CAPTURE OF ALEXANDRIA 


Camp West oF ALEXANDRIA. 
August the 28* 1801. 
Sir, 

Captain Cochrane with seven Sloops of War having entered into 
the Western harbour of Alexandria on the Evening of the 21* Inst 
& anchored on my left flank.—I immediately determined to move 
forward and take as advanced a position near the Town of Alexandria 
as prudence and security would permit. 

The necessary arrangements having been made, at } past... 
o’clock in the Morning of ye 224 the Troops advanced against the 
Enemy who was strongly posted upon a ridge of high hills, having 
his right flank secured by two heavy guns, and his left by two 
Batteries, containing three more, with many field pieces placed 
in the intervals of his line. 

The Army moved thro’ the Sand hills in three Columns, the 
Guards forming two upon the right near the Lake, and Major General 
Ludlow’s Brigade the third upon the left, having the 1% Battalion 
of ye 272 Regt in advance. Major General Finch’s Brigade composed 
a Reserve and was destined to give its support whenever it might 
be required. 

In this manner, having our field artillery with the advanced 
Guard, the Troops continued to move forward with the greatest 
coolness and regularity under a very heavy fire of Cannon and small 
Arms—forcing the enemy to retreat constantly before them, and 
driving them to their present position within the Walls of Alexandria. 

Major Generals Ludlow, Earl of Cavan and Finch upon this as 
upon all other occasions have given me all possible support and 
deserved every commendation for the precision and regularity with 
which they led on their respective Columns. 

The exertions of the Captains Commanding the Ships of War upon 
our left and of the Officers Commanding the Gun boats upon our 
right were attended with the best effect. Their continued and 
unremitting fire kept the Enemy in check. 

To Captain Cochran, I feel extremely obliged for his zeal and 
constant readiness to afford every assistance in his power—Captain 
Stephenson who Commanded the Gun boats upon the Lake also 
calls for my earnest approbation of his conduct. 

Permit me, Sir to report to you the intrepid and gallant behaviour 
of the whole of the Troops during the affair of yesterday, which lasted 
from Six until ten o’clock in the Morning—their bravery was only 
equalled by the cool and regular manner in which they advanced 
under a severe and constant cannonade. Happy am I to add, that 
our loss is only trifling when compared to the advantages we have 
gain’d and the difficulties we had to surmount in a Country, which 
at every step afforded the Enemy the means of making the most 
desperate resistance.—The loss of the enemy must have been con- 
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siderably greater than ours—It is impossible for me to ascertain the 
numbers—Seven pieces of heavy Ordnance were left behind by the 
French in the hurry of their retreat and have fallen into our hands. 
I feel much indebted to Lieut Colonel Duncan D.Q.M.-General 
for his judicious arrangements and for his conduct during the whole 
of yesterday, He deserves my since thanks. 
Enclosed I have the honor to transmit a Return of the Killed 
and Wounded. 
I have the honor to be 
Sir, 
Your most obedient 
humble Servant 
(Signed) EYRE COOTE 


Maj’ Gen' 
Lieut Gent Sir Joun Hurcuinson. 
A true Copy 
James Kemp 
(War Office 1, vol. 845, pp. 425-8.) 
APPENDIX V 
Tue SpHinx BapcEe 
H. Guarps. 
6" July 1802. 


[inter alia] 
84 Foot Guards 1¢ Battn. 
Sr 

I have the honor to transmit herewith for the information of the 
Clothing Board, the accompanying pattern of a Badge, which by 
His Majestys most Gracious Permission is to be in future assumed 
and worn in the Colours of the Several Regiments named in the 
Margin, which served during the Campaign in Egypt as a distinguish- 
ing Mark of His Majesty’s Approbation, and as a lasting Memorial 
of the Glory acquired to His Majesty’s Army, by the zeal, discipline 
and intrepidity of His Troops, in that arduous & important Campaign 
—It is H.R.H. the Com’ in Chiefs Pleasure that the Pattern in 
question shall be lodged in the Office of the Comptroller of Army 
Acc*# there to be had recourse to as Occasion may require. 

have &c. 
H. C. 
Aj. 
Tuo® Fauquier Esq. 
&e. &e. &e. 


(War Office 8, vol. 888, p. 108.) 
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APPENDIX VI 
EsTABLISHMENT 8RD GuaRDs 1802 


W.O. 28 Sep 1802. 
Str, 

I have the Secretary at Wars directions, to ack. the receipt of 
your letter of 25 inst. and to request you will be pleased to submit 
to H.R.H. the Commander in Chief whether from the period of the 
Reduction in the Foot Guards therein notified (which completes the 
reduction in the several companies) it may not be expedient to place 
the Regt in respect of Staff appointments also upon their intended 
future establishment detailed in the future communication from 
H®4 Q" and specified in the enclosed papers in which case the par- 
ticulars of the same will be stated from this office upon the present 
occasion for the information of the respective Colonels. 

I have &c. 
M. LEWIS. 


M. GEN! Browngice. 


Establishment of the 8* Reg' of Foot Guards consisting of two Batt™ 
of ten Comp” each 


1 Col. 
1 Lt. Col. 
2 Majors 
16 Captains 
1 Capt. Lt. 
28 Lieuts. 
16 Ensigns 
2 Adjutt 
2 Q™ Masters 
1 Surgeon of Regt 
1 Batt" Surgeon 
4 Assist Surgeons 
1 Solicitor 
1 Deputy Provost 
2 Serjt Majors 
2 Q Mr Serjeants 
2 Arm? Serjeants 
60 Serjeants 
80 Corporals 
1 Drum Major 
40 Drum™ 
4 Fifers 
1420 Private 


1683 
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APPENDIX VII 


GENERAL RETURN OF CASUALTIES FROM THE LANDING OF THE 
Forces IN THE ISLE OF ZEALAND ON THE 16™ AuG™ TO THE 
CAPITULATION OF THE CiTY OF COPENHAGEN 77 SEp™ 1807 
UNDER THE CoMMAND oF His ExceLiteNncy L™ GENERAL Lorp 
Carucart, K.T. 


[Inter alia] 
1*t Batt? 8 Guards. 
2nd Sept? 
Rank & File 2 wounded. 
4% Septr 
Rank & File 2 wounded. 
(War Office 1, vol. 188, No. 269.) 


APPENDIX VIII 
Tue Case oF Magor-GENERAL Burton 


CHESTER 
Novem’ 22™ 1808. 
Sir, 

It is Major General Burton’s direction that the Orderly Serjeant 
shall attend at my Lodgings for Orders every morn® at Twelve 
O’Clock, which he has neglected to do for the last three Days I 
will therefore thank you to speak to him on the Subject— 

I am Sir 
Your very humble servant 
JOHN CLITHEROW 
L' 8* Guards A.D.C. 
Cap™ KinG 
6th Drag? Gae 
No 2. 

(War Office 78/22.) 


CHESTER 
Novem? 22“ 1808. 
Sir 
I beg leave to say that I am much astonished on reading a Note 
just received from you, and am very much surprised that M. General 
Burton does not know his duty better than to leave Orders for 
me when He does not command here 
I am Sir 
Your humble Servant 
(signed) R? KING 
Cap" 6° Drag” G* 
Cart CLITHEROW 
A.D.C. 


(War Office 72/22.) 


No 8. 
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Prince William has desired me to say, that it is with the deepest 
regret that he finds himself impelled by duty to deprive for a time 
Major General Burton of his Sword, which no Officer is more able 
to wield, and which no Man wears with more Honor to himself and 
Credit to his Country. 

This Event which took place on Monday the 28 of Novem? in 
the middle of the day, militates so entirely against the Discipline 
of the Army that Prince William is certain that Major General 
Burton will himself see the impossibility of a General Officer com- 
manding a District, overlooking such a circumstance. 

Disagreeable as the present measure must be to Major General 
Burton, to Prince William it is infinitely more painful as it debars 
him at this crisis of the Assistance of a most distinguished and able 
Officer and obliges him to report the conduct of a Person for whom 
he has the greatest personal regard and esteem.—He is perfectly 
convinced that Major General Burton’s zeal for the service will make 
him see the necessity and feel the Propriety of this most unpleasant 
Step, although he himself is the sufferer. 

RAP? HAMILTON MAJOR 
A.D. Camp. 
CuEsTER, Decem’ 8* 1808. 
No 8. 
(War Office 72/22.) 


LrvERPOoL December 10, 1808. 

Dear Sir 
As the post does not go to London from this place on a Friday 
I have not been able sooner to answer your letter of the 7% Inst 
which I duly received yesterday, and in which you communicate to 
me the orders of the Commander in Chief to transmit the most 
circumstantial Account I can obtain of every occurrence relating 
to the Duel which unhappily took place at Chester on the 28t Nov 
and to forward the copies of the Letters which gave rise to this 
unfortunate event, and which Major General Burton sent to me 
‘ retaining the originals. On the evening of the 80‘ November I first 
learnt that Lt Colonel Goldie the Commanding Officer of the sixth 
Dragoon Guards had received a letter from Chester from the subaltern 
of Capt® King’s Troop mentioning that that Officer & Major General 
Burton had fought a duel on the preceding Monday, which was the 
first intimation I had of the event. This information, as you may 
easily imagine greatly surprised me, & I desired Lt Coll Goldie to 
come to me on the following morning, when he communicated to me 
the contents of the Letter he had received. I immediately sent 
Lt Colonel Cooke, my assistant Adjutant General, over to Chester 
to the Major General to state to him the Report that had reached 
me, when he acknowledged that the meeting had taken place, and 
gave to Lt Colonel Cooke the following statement of the circum- 
stances that had led to it. ‘That he (Major General Burton) had 
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been absent several days from Chester during the preceeding week 
with my leave, & had returned to his Post on the 20 ult. That he 
had left directions with his Aid de Camp to send daily the Parole & 
Countersign to Capt" King, who having neglected to send an orderly 
Serjeant during three days to fetch them the Letter (N° 2) was 
written by Capt Clitherow (the Major General’s Aid de Camp) to 
Capt" King, when the latter sent the Letter (No 8) to the Former in 
answer. That these letters were communicated to him (The Major 
General) upon his return to Chester, when he sent for Capt King 
& told him how very improper his letter was and desired him to 
make an apology, which Capt® King refused doing, although he 
allowed that his expressions were unwarrantable, saying that he 
never withdrew his words: That the Major General sent him a 
Challenge, & that the unfortunate meeting took place on the 28 
ult.” Lt Colonel Cooke returned to me on the 24 Instt & delivered 
to me the Letter (No 1) & made me a report of the statement I have 
just mentioned & to which the Major General in his Letter refers me. 
On the 8" Instt I sent my Aid de Camp, Major Hamilton, over to 
Chester to put Major General Burton, Capt® King & Capt® Clitherow 
in open arrest, & made my report to the Commander in Chief—I 
gave the Major General & Capt® Clitherow leave to go up to Town, 
and as Capt® King represented that his state of health was such as 
to render change of air necessary I allowed him to go to his family, 
but, as yet, his health has been too bad to permit of his leaving 
Chester. A Mr Courteney was second to Capt" King, but he is not 
in the Army—I understand that Mr Wynne, the surgeon of the 
Chester Volunteers attended the meeting & was the only witness of it 
Believe me ever with great esteem and regard 
Dear Sir 
Very sincerely yours 
WILLIAM FREDERICK 
(War Office 72/22.) 


Urrer Brook STREET 
14” Dec’ 1808. 
Sir, 
In a situation, wherein a momentary deviation from duty has 
placed me, give me leave to trust to the goodness, that your Royal 
Highness has always shown me, for my apology, in thus submitting 
my case to your just consideration. 

It would ill become my habits as a Gentleman, and still less any 
character as a soldier, to deny or conceal the facts, which induced 
His Highness Lieut General Prince William Frederick to place me 
in arrest, in such terms however, as expressed his regret, and soothed 
my feelings. With infinite concern then, I acknowledge to your 
Royal Highness that, during a moment, when I felt my honor ex- 
tremely wounded by a letter from Capt King to my Aide de Camp, 
which was as unprovoked on my part as it was injurious to my 
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character, I was induced by my too ardent feelings when written 
apology was contemptuously refused, to send a challenge to Capt 
King, and to fight him, forgetting while under the influence of those 
feelings, his station, and mine! Soon after the affair I was perfectly 
aware that, to send a challenge is contrary to the Articles of War, 
and to send a Challenge, in my situation, was an aggravation of that 
breach of Military duty. 

After those acknowledgements, which I mean to be explicit and 
full, permit me to hope, that I may appeal to the feelings of Your 
Royal Highness for extentuations of my involuntary departure from 
duty. Your Royal Highness, with your usual consideration, will 
recollect I trust the infirmities of our common nature, and that my 
infirmities through life have been as few as usually falls to the lot of 
man. Allow me to flatter myself that from your High Station Your 
Royal Highness will look with appropriate regard upon the wounded 
feelings of a General Officer, who has long had the honor to serve 
under you and without troubling you with a detail of my almost 
nine and twenty years services, at home, in America, and in Flanders 
allow me to trust to your Royal Highness’s recollection of them, as 
you have been pleased to think well of them, on very different 
occasions. 

It would ill become me, because it would be deemed invidious, 
perhaps to recal to the remembrance of your Royal Highness, several 
instances of Officers, who like me, have deviated from their duties, 
in this respect, and have been restored by His Majesty’s Grace, and 
goodness, to their former rank and favour. 

I have thus presumed to submit to your Royal Highness, my 
acknowledgements, and my extenuations, as fully and explicitly, as 
if a Court of Enquiry had sat to make a report on both. I will only 
beg permission to add copies of the letter which my Aide de Camp 
Captain Clitherow wrote to Capt King, and of his answer, in order 
that your Royal Highness may have an opportunity of seeing what 
offence was given to Capt King, and what offence he gave to me, and 
also a Copy of the Arrest of Lieutenant General His Highness Prince 
William Frederick 

Allow me then humbly to hope that your Royal Highness will 
feel no difficulty in laying me, with my case, at His Majesty’s feet, 
for his gracious consideration. In this hope, I will duly beg to add, 
that I have the honor of being with infinite submission your 

Your Royal Highness’ 
Most faithful and 
Most humble Servant 
N. C. BURTON. 


[Addressed] Fretp MarsHaL 
His Roya, HicHNEss 
Tue DuKE or York 
Commander in Chief 
&e. &e. &e. 


(War Office 72/22.) 
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CasE 


By the 8*4 Article in the 16‘ Section of the Articles of War for 
the better Government of His Majesty’s Forces It is declared, that 
such Rules and Articles of War are to be observed by, and do in all 
respects regard the Regiments of Life Guards, Horse Guards and 
Foot Guards as well as His Majesty’s other Forces. That for prevent- 
ing disputes which may arise between Officers of Our Life Guards 
and Horse Guards, and also between Officers of Our Life Guards 
or Horse Guards and Officers of Foot Guards in relation to their 
holding of Courts Martial and upon other points of Duty; it is 
thereby declared to be our Will and Pleasure, That when it shall be 
found necessary to bring any Officer or Soldier belonging to Our 
said Regiments of Life Guards, or Regiment of Horse Guards, before 
a General Court Martial for differences arising purely among them- 
selves or for Crimes relating to discipline, or Breach of Orders, such 
Courts Martial shall be composed of Officers serving in any or all of 
those Corps of Life Guards and Horse Guards (as they may then 
happen to lie for their being most conveniently assembled) wherein 
the Officers are to take Post according to the dates and degrees of 
Rank granted them in their respective Commissions without regard 
to the Seniority of Corps, or other formerly pretended privileges. 

By the 4‘ Article in the same Section, It is also declared, that in 
like manner also the Officers of our 8 Regiments of Foot Guards, 
for differences arising purely among themselves, or for Crimes relating 
to Discipline or breach of Orders, shall of themselves compose Courts 
Martial and take rank according to their Commissions ; but for all 
Disputes or Differences which may happen between Officers or 
Soldiers belonging to our said Corps of Life Guards or Horse Guards, 
and Officers or Soldiers belonging to Our Regiments of Foot Guards, 
or between any Officers or Soldiers belonging to either of those 
Corps of Life Guards ; Horse Guards or Foot Guards, and Officers 
or Soldiers of any other of Our Forces, or among Officers or Soldiers 
of our other Troops, or among officers or soldiers of our other Troops 
but belonging to different Corps, the Courts Martial to be appointed 
in such cases shall be equally composed of Officers belonging to the 
Corps in which the Parties complaining and complained of do then 
Serve, and the President shall be taken by Turns as nearly as Our 
Service will with convenience admit, beginning first by an Officer 
of One of Our Regiments of Life Guards, and so on in course out of 
the other Corps, according to the Seniority in Rank of such Corps 
respectively. 


Major General Burton, Lieutenant Colonel of the 84 Regimt of 
Foot Guards, employed on the Staff, as General Commanding a 
Division of the North Western District, has been put under an 
Arrest, for the purpose of being tried by a General Court Martial 
for a breach of Discipline committed while Acting in that Capacity, 
having challenged and fought a duel with the Honble Captain King, 
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of the 6t8 Regiment of Dragoon Guards, at that time under his 
(Major General Burton’s) command. 

A doubt has been suggested, whether as Major General Burton 
is an Officer of the Guards, it is not necessary to form the Court for 
his Trial from the Officers of that Corps. 

It may not be improper to observe, that if it should be decided, 
that Officers of the Foot Guards having the Rank of General Officers, 
and being employed on the Staff of the Army, are necessarily in Case 
of Misconduct to be tried by Officers of that Corps only, the conse- 
quences would in many Instances prove extremely prejudicial to 
discipline and injurious to the Officers themselves, as subjecting 
them to be tried by Officers their Inferiors in point of Rank. 

Tue SECRETARY AT War hath directed this case to be stated for 
the opinion of the Attorney and Solicitor General— 

Whether as Major General Burton is an officer of the Guards, 
it is not necessary to form the Court for his Trial from the 
officers of that Corps ? 

Although it appears to us very doubtful, whether the case of an 
Officer of the Guards acting upon a Service detached from his own 
Corps, was in the Contemplation of His Majesty when the fourth 
Article in the Articles of War was declared, Yet as the terms of 
that Article do expressly provide, that for Crimes relating to dis- 
cipline an Officer of the Guards shall be tried by a Court Martial 
composed of Officers of the Guards, We think there is great reason 
to contend that a Court so constituted is the only proper Tribunal 
for the Tryal of this offence & if such be the true construction of this 
Article, then as on the one hand a Court so constituted is the only 
Court competent to take Cognizance of the Offence, and as in case 
it should not be the true construction, there does not occur to us 
to be any objection to such a Court, WE therefore recommend that 
a Court Martial sh4 be formed for the Tryal of Major Gen! Burton 
pursuant to the 4th Article—With respect to the inconveniences that 
are apprehended from this opinion, We can only submit that if they 
are found sufficiently important, it may be expedient to revise this 
Article. 

SP PERCEVAL 
THO* MANNERS SUTTON 


Lincoin’s INN FIeELDs 
Dec’ 20* 1808. 


We are apprehensive that we must have expressed ourselves 
without sufficient distinctness, as we perceive the Case is again 
referred to us for our opinion upon this point ‘ Whether as Majt G. 
Burton is an Officer of the Guards, it is not necessary to form the 
Court for his Trial from the Officers thereof.’ We thought & still 
think it certainly advisable, if not absolutely necessary that the 
Court Martial to try him should be formed of Officers of the Guards ; 
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because it appears in some degree doubtful, whether any other Court 
Martial es consequence of the Provision in the 4th Article of 
War try an Officer of the Guards for a breach of discipline. 

SP PERCEVAL 

THOs MANNERS SUTTON 


Dec’ 28, 1808. 
[Endorsed] Copy. War Office. 
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Case 

For the opinion of the AttY and Sol™ General—Whether 
the Court Martial of Major General Burton, who is an officers 
of the Guards, should not be formed from that Corps. 

M® SOLL GEN* 
2 Gus 
J. Wate 
Soll® 


(War Office 72, Bundle 22.) 


VOL. 1. U 


CHAPTER X 


THE PENINSULAR WAR, 1809. THE WALCHEREN 
EXPEDITION 


RIEDLAND and the Treaty of Tilsit, following on Auster- 
F litz and Jena, had made Napoleon supreme in Europe. 

His decrees were law except those which he longed most 
to make effective, for Trafalgar and the British Navy stood in 
the way of the operation of the Berlin decrees, which declared 
commercial war upon England. Lisbon had long served as a 
British naval base and British trade with Portugal was active. 
So in July 1807 Napoleon ordered Portugal to close her ports to 
British ships, and when she refused to comply he bribed Spain 
with an offer of coveted territory to allow Junot to march on 
Lisbon with a French army. But before Junot could reach 
the Portuguese capital a British fleet had anchored in the Tagus, 
had embarked the Regent of Portugal and escorted his fleet to 
Brazil. 

Napoleon wanted more than Lisbon. He wished to secure 
Barcelona and Gibraltar and to close the Mediterranean to us. 
He had won from Spain an ignominious compliance with his 
designs on Lisbon, and, believing that he could do with her what 
he pleased, he intervened in the quarrels of Charles IV and 
Ferdinand, forced the Bourbons to abdicate and put his brother 
Joseph on the Spanish throne, supporting him with armies 
which crossed the frontier on the pretext that Junot in Portugal 
needed help. Napoleon’s megalomania was at its height. He 
thought that he could deal out crowns like the cards of a pack, 
and wrote to his brother Louis, whom he had put on the Dutch 
throne: ‘ You say that the climate of Holland does not suit 
you. Besides, the country is too thoroughly ruined to rise 
again. Give me a categorical answer ; if I nominate you King 
of Spain, will you take the offer ; can I count on you?’ Louis 
wisely refused, but the more complacent Joseph, who was not 
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too comfortable on the throne of Naples, agreed to accept a 
still more thorny seat. 

Charles IV was no more loved of the Spaniards than had been 
Philip when Louis XIV sent his grandson across the Pyrenees. 
But as we had found one hundred years before, so Joseph found 
now, that the pride of Spain revolted against a king who required 
the support of foreign bayonets. The French troops sent to 
support the Emperor’s brother were soon hard put to it to 
maintain themselves, and in July 1808 Dupont, with 18,000 
men, was forced to surrender to a Spanish army under Castanos 
at Baylen. Meantime the Spaniards had sent an embassy 
to England to obtain help from us, and their arrival was 
followed by the news that the revolt had spread to Portugal. 
The British Government then decided to send a small force 
under Sir Arthur Wellesley to Portugal, preparatory to more 
extensive operations in Spain. Early in August, Wellesley 
landed with 9,000 men at the mouth of the Mondego and 
ealled to his aid another 5,000, who were lying off Cadiz under 
General Spenser. Junot, embarrassed by the Portuguese 
insurgents and taking this invasion light-heartedly, sent a 
single division to watch the British, and this Wellesley defeated 
on August 17, at Roliga. Pursuing the retreating French, 
Wellesley reached Vimeiro, and there he was joined on August 
20 by two brigades and Sir Harry Burrard, who, it will 
be remembered, had commanded the 2nd Guards Brigade in 
Holland. 

The position at Vimeiro was naturally strong, and on August 
21 Junot attacked with an inferior force and suffered a 
heavy repulse. Wellesley wished to press on after Junot, 
but Burrard, who was senior to him, though he had not com- 
manded in the battle, decided to await reinforcements, 
which were daily expected to arrive from England under Sir 
John Moore, and Burrard’s decision was confirmed next day 
by Sir Hew Dalrymple, who had arrived from Gibraltar 
to take command of the whole force. Junot then sent 
in a flag of truce and by the Convention of Cintra he was 
allowed to return to France with his whole force in British 
ships. 

This Convention aroused in England the greatest indigna- 
tion, the full force of which fell upon Dalrymple and Burrard. 
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Even Wellesley, who had come back to England, had to clear 
himself before the board of inquiry and returned to his employ- 
ment as Chief Secretary for Ireland. 

These events had drawn the attention of the world to the 
Spanish Peninsula. Rumblings in St. Petersburg and Vienna 
made Napoleon aware that his mastery of Europe was not as 
secure as he had imagined it to be, and that he could not afford 
reverses. He determined to enter Spain himself at the head 
of 200,000 men and to settle speedily the Spanish problem. 
That this might be more easily done he offered to England a 
peace which the British Government rejected. Moore had 
landed in Portugal with 10,000 men and was in command of 
those and of the troops whom Wellesley had led at Vimeiro. 
The Government’s reply to Napoleon’s overtures, made, it must 
be supposed, in ignorance of the extent of the Emperor’s 
preparations, was to promise Moore to increase his strength 
to 50,000 men and to direct him to enter Spain in support of 
the Spanish armies. 

The reinforcements for Moore, numbering some 18,000 men, 
including the Ist Guards Brigade, landed in October at Coruiia 
under Sir David Baird. Baird advanced thence to join Moore, 
who moved northward into Spain and marched on Salamanca. 
Meantime, early in November the Emperor had entered Spain 
and had begun his advance from the Ebro. The Spanish armies 
scattered before him and on December 4 he entered Madrid. 
On that day Moore’s concentration at Salamanca was completed 
by the arrival of his cavalry and guns, but Baird’s main body 
was still some one hundred and twenty miles away to the north. 
Moore had in fact decided to retreat into Portugal and had 
ordered Baird back to Corufia to re-embark and join him by way 
of Lisbon. But a few days after these orders had gone to Baird, 
Moore found that the French columns, instead of coming against 
him, were marching past him to the south and that there was an 
improved prospect of getting help from the Spaniards. He there- 
fore cancelled the orders for retreat and determined to effect 
a junction with Baird in northern Leon, whence he could 
threaten the main lines of the French communications through 
Burgos. This intention was confirmed by the capture of a 
dispatch which revealed that Napoleon believed that Moore was 
already retreating into Portugal and that Soult was isolated 
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with a French force north of Valladolid, protecting the 
communications. 

On December 20 Moore and Baird were together at Mayorga 
and Soult, with an inferior force, was little more than a day’s 
march distant behind the River Carrion. Three days later 
Moore was in the act of advancing when he learned that 
Napoleon was hastening north with 50,000 men and had crossed 
the Sierra di Guadarrama. His main object had been fulfilled ; 
he had checked the French advance into Portugal and it re- 
mained for him to get his army out of Napoleon’s clutches as 
quickly as possible. On December 81 he was clear of Astorga 
and had evaded the Emperor, who was coming up through 
Benavente. Seeing that he had missed the coup which he had 
planned and could not answer Junot’s surrender by rounding 
up Moore, Napoleon found that events called him to Paris and 
he left his marshals to deal with the hornets’ nest which he had 
stirred up in Spain. 

How Moore retreated to Corufia, defeated Soult outside that 
town and fell himself in the moment of victory, is well known. 
Our concern with these matters is that they brought the Ist 
Battalion of the Regiment again to Spain to avenge Brihuega, 
and also that there had served with Moore Brig.-General 
R. Anstruther, who had commanded a brigade at Vimeiro, 
Lieut.-Colonel George Murray as Quartermaster-General, 
Lieut.-Colonel J. Carey as Assistant Adjutant-General, and 
Captain the Hon. C. Gordon as Deputy Assistant Adjutant- 
General. 

Before Moore had fought Corufia the Government had 
decided to send reinforcements to the Peninsula, and the 2nd 
Guards Brigade under Brig.-General H. Campbell was ordered 
from Chatham, where it was quartered, to Ramsgate. There 
the Ist Battalion embarked and sailed on December 80 to 
Spithead, where the Guards were joined by a brigade of the 
Line, the whole forming a division under Major-General Sher- 
brooke, who was ordered to proceed to Coruiia.1_ A battalion 
state dated January 12, 1809, shows that the Grenadier, A, C, E, 
K, L, P, R, S, and the Light Infantry companies embarked in 
six transports, with a strength of forty-three officers, seventy- 
one sergeants, twenty drummers, twelve hundred and fourteen 
rank and file, eighteen women, and nine servants not soldiers, 
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the total strength being 1,875.2 The officers who embarked 
were :— 


Colonel the Hon. E. Stopford in command. 
Lieut.-Colonel the Hon. T. W. Fermor 
Lieut.-Colonel Sir Wyndham Dalling, Bt. 
Lieut.-Colonel and Captain S. Peacocke 


7 . C. A. West 
. Fe G. Hill 
3 $a T. W. Gordon 
G. Patterson Hon. M. E. Onslow 
S. Walker J. Buchanan 
E. Heneage T. Geils 
Captains and B. Ansley R. Mercer 
Lieutenants The Hon. F. W. Hood R. Dalrymple 
W. Cotton W. A. Keate 
T. Fotheringham W. C. Masters 
Hon. G. Agar W. H. Scott 
W. Swann H. Seymour 
E. Bowater W. Stothert 
Hon. E. M. Irby W. Towers 
Ensigns C. West C. Talbot 
D. Campbell L. Mahon 
Hon. J. Allen S. Ram 
J. Aitchison R. M. Bamford 
J. B. Schiffner 
Adjutant Lt.-Colonel and Captain J. C. Rooke 
Quartermaster J. Bennett 


Battalion-Surgeon E. Salmon 
Assistant-Surgeon H. Jeffries 
” S. Good 


Sail was made from Spithead on January 15. The voyage 
was an uncomfortable one. Hardly had the flotilla left the 
Solent than it met a series of violent storms. The transports 
were small, they held on an average only two hundred and fifty 
men, and they were ill found. Assistant-Surgeon Good, who 
was in the Shaw with S and part of E Company, says in his 
diary: ‘ The ships’ company are but a poor set, but they re- 
ceived great assistance from some of our men, who are very 
good sailors and were selected for the purpose, the rest of the 
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troops being shut down between decks. It was some time before 
we could get the pumps to work, the sucker being out of order 
and the Quartermaster a great bungler. However, it was not 
of much consequence as we found but little water in the hold.’ 3 

A signal was made that if the flotilla was scattered it was 
to rendezvous in Cork Harbour, and it was not assembled there 
until February 24, nearly two months after leaving Ramsgate. 
In Cork the battalion heard the news of the death of Sir John 
Moore and of the scandals of the Duke of York and Mrs. Clark, 
and what was of more immediate regimental interest that 
Brig.-General R. Anstruther, who had served under Moore, 
had died of dysentery at Corujfia, and that Captain J. C. Rooke 
had been promoted to his company in the 2nd Battalion. 
Rooke went back to London and the Hon. E. M. Irby became 
adjutant in his place. The flotilla sailed again on February 25 
for Cadiz. 

When Moore left Portugal for Spain, Sir John Cradock 
assumed the command of such troops as were left in Portugal. 
He had sent to Moore every man who could be spared, and at 
one time his numbers had fallen to less than 4,000 men, but on 
the evacuation of Corufia they had been increased to 10,000. 
From this meagre garrison Cradock sent off two weak brigades 
to occupy Cadiz, and off that town they were joined by Sher- 
brooke’s division on March 8. The new arrivals found that the 
Spaniards, fearful that we intended to make of Cadiz a second 
Gibraltar, had refused permission to land. The whole force 
was then ordered back to Lisbon, and the 2nd Guards Brigade 
landed on March 18, thankful to be allowed to stretch their 
legs after being cooped up for eleven weeks in small ships, and 
were quartered in and about the Convent of Belem, erected 
on the site of Vasco da Gama’s place of embarkation for his 
great voyage. 

At the end of March Cradock moved his force slowly north- 
wards and in the third week of April it was about Leiria, the 
Ist Battalion being quartered in the beautiful convent of 
Batalha, which duly impressed Stothert, who, in a series of 
letters published in 1812, has left us a detailed account of the 
battalion’s doings. The reason for this move was the news 
that Soult had occupied Oporto on March 29. Meantime the 
Government had decided on a policy. Portugal was to be 
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defended, and in February, General Beresford had been sent 
at the request of the Portuguese Government to organize its 
army. He set about his task with the help of a number of 
British officers and non-commissioned officers, most of the latter 
coming from the Buffs. Early in April the British Government 
charged Sir Arthur Wellesley with the defence of Portugal and 
promised him 80,000 men for the purpose. Wellesley landed 
at Lisbon on April 22, and took command, Sir John Cradock 
going off to be Governor of Gibraltar. Wellesley brought with 
him Colonel George Murray as his Quartermaster-General, and 
Ensign George Canning as one of his aides-de-camp. Captain 
Cotton was appointed Deputy Assistant Adjutant-General, and 
in May, Captain Robert Mercer became Deputy Assistant 
Quartermaster-General.4 So the Regiment was well represented 
on the Headquarters’ Staff. 

The effective British troops which Wellesley found available 
on his arrival numbered about 24,000, and with these and 
Beresford’s Portuguese he had to make his plan. Soult was 
in Oporto with about 20,000 men and Victor with some 40,000 
men was in and around Madrid, with an advanced guard at 
Talavera opposed by a Spanish army under Cuesta. The 
Spaniards could be relied upon to interrupt regular communica- 
tion between Soult and Victor. Wellesley was therefore on 
interior lines with two isolated bodies of the enemy opposed 
to him. Within two days of his arrival in Lisbon he had made 
his plan :— 


‘I intend to move towards Soult and attack him, if I 
should be able to make any arrangement in the neighbour- 
hood of Abrantes, which can give me any security of the 
safety of this place during my absence to the northward. I 
am not quite certain however that I should not do more 
good to the general cause by combining with General Cuesta 
in an operation against Victor ; and I believe that I should 
prefer this last, if Soult were not in possession of a part of this 
country which is very fertile in resources and of the town of 
Oporto, and if to concert the operation with Cuesta would 
not take time, which might be profitably employed in opera- 
tions against Soult. 

I think it probable however that Soult will not remain in 
Portugal when I shall pass the Mondego: if he does I shall 
attack him. If he should retire, I am convinced that it would 
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be most advantageous for the common cause, that we should 
remain on the defensive in the north of Portugal and act 
vigorously in co-operation with Cuesta against Victor.’ © 


His mind made up, Wellesley detached a British brigade 
under General Mackenzie, two British cavalry regiments and 
7,000 Portuguese to watch Victor on the frontier, and assembled 
his main body about Coimbra. To the Guards Brigade, as to 
each of his British infantry brigades except Tilson’s, which had 
the headquarters of the battalion, he attached a company of 
the 5th/60th to act as skirmishers, and to five of his brigades, 
but not to the Guards, one of the best of Beresford’s Portuguese 
battalions. He also organized a flanking column under Beres- 
ford composed of Tilson’s brigade, a squadron of the 14th Light 
Dragoons, five Portuguese battalions, and two Portuguese 
batteries to move on his right on Lamego, while he advanced on 
Oporto. Wellesley arrived in Coimbra on May 2, and on the 
6th Beresford began his advance, the Guards with the main 
body moving out at dawn on the 9th, covered by an advanced 
guard, which had started the day before. Soult’s advanced 
troops were driven back in two skirmishes on the 10th and 11th, 
and early in the afternoon of the 12th the Guards reached Villa 
Nova, a suburb of Oporto on the left bank of the Douro, after 
what Stothert describes as ‘a fatiguing march of upwards of 
eighty miles in four days over a most difficult country ’.¢ 

Soult had destroyed the bridge and ordered all boats to be 
brought over to his bank. He appears to have thought that 
Wellesley would not dare a crossing of a broad and swiftly 
flowing river in daylight, and therefore fixed his attention on 
its mouth, where a landing from the sea might be attempted. 
At any rate, a very careless watch was kept on the river above 
the town. Wellesley kept his men well concealed, while his 
scouts discovered that the ferry boat at Avintas, three miles 
above Oporto, was not seriously damaged and was being repaired 
by the villagers. More important still was a discovery made 
by Colonel Waters, who was in charge of Wellington’s scouts. 
Ensign W. H. Scott has left us a lively account of this incident :— 


‘We had in our army a very clever fellow, Waters by 
name, better known as Billy Waters. He had been educated 
in Portugal for the wine trade, but he had too much spirit 
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for that and he entered the army and became aide-de-camp 
to Sir Arthur. When Sir Arthur gives an order you had 
better say nothing, but go and do it. So thought Billy 
Waters. His orders were go and get boats. You may call 
for spirits but will they come. 

It so happened that as he was walking along the river 
bank Waters fell in with one who in general is the cleverest 
man of a village, the barber. The barber knew where there 
was a small boat and Waters, seeing two large ones on the 
opposite side, induced the barber to get into it and they 
secured the two large ones and brought them safe to Sir 
Arthur, who immediately put a detachment into them and 
secured a large building on the opposite side.’ 7 


Four large wine barges were in fact obtained. Guns were 
brought into position to command the ground round the large 
building, which was the Seminary, standing on a cliff just above 
the town and unwatched by the French. Wellesley then sent 
off General Murray with two battalions and two squadrons to 
cross at Avintas and ordered Paget to seize the Seminary. 
The Buffs had occupied that building before the French had 
discovered what was up, and being well supported by the guns 
and steadily reinforced as barge-load after barge-load came 
across, they beat off all attacks. Soult, now thoroughly 
alarmed, withdrew the brigade, which was guarding the har- 
bour below the town, to reinforce the attack on the Seminary. 
The inhabitants at once rowed boats from the harbour up to 
Villa Nova, where Sherbrooke had now arrived with the Guards 
Brigade. In these boats the Guards crossed under the direction 
of Colonel Donkin of the Headquarters’ Staff. 

Captain R. Dalrymple has left us an account of the crossing 
of the Douro by the Guards, which shows how completely Soult 
was surprised :— 


‘The scene was altogether most beautiful and perfectly 
unique. The day was very fine, and, the tide being in, the 
river was quite full. Immediately opposite to Oporto is the 
town of Villa Nova, where we embarked to cross the river. 
Here on the beach was raised an immense standard of white 
cloth, on which the sign of the cross was embroidered; the 
opposite walls of Oporto were lined with people waving white 
handkerchiefs to us, expressing, by their signs and gestures, 
their extreme anxiety for our crossing the river: the Portu- 
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guese rowed their own boats, and the animation these poor 
fishermen displayed, and their exertions to get us quickly 
over, were very striking. The houses in Oporto are very 
lofty, and there is a range of balconies to each floor: as we 
passed through the streets, the houses were chiefly shut, from 
fear of being pillaged by the French in their retreat ; but the 
balconies were full of people, chiefly women, and from one 
end of the street to another there was a continued line of 
white handkerchiefs waved to us from the balconies.’ ® 


Good, the battalion’s Assistant Surgeon, also gives a graphic 
description of the entry of the Guards into Oporto. Whilst 
the attack on the Seminary was going on he says :— 


‘the brigade of Guards crossed the Douro from Villa Nova 
with General Sherbrooke in boats timely procured and form- 
ing on the quay of Oporto, loaded and advanced up the town, 
but the devil a Gaul would wait for us, they were all out, 
except some few dead and wounded lying in the streets at 
the upper end of the City. Indeed they went away in such 
a hurry that they left the streets blocked up with artillery, 
ammunition wagons, etc. Some of these had broken down 
and the horses of others had been shot. We pursued the 
fugitives through the town, but they would not stop for us, 
however we should soon have got up to them, had we not been 
ordered to halt ; so that we could not get one shot at them. 
The brigade which crossed the river first had a good deal 
to do and indeed were the only part of the army except the 
Dragoons and the artillery that were engaged ; they killed a 
vast number of the enemy and the prisoners came in by 
dozens. Although we had a march of over 20 miles over a 
difficult road, yet now we did not feel the want of rest indeed 
our only anxiety was to push forward. Whilst we remained 
on the road waiting for orders we were inspired, if inspiration 
was necessary, by the passing of the 14th Light Dragoons by 
us at full speed, all eager for the combat and waving in their 
hands handkerchiefs which had been thrown to them by the 
females of the town. Indeed that compliment was paid to 
us too, for we went through the town amidst shouts of 
“Viva ’”’, a shower of roses, and a hail of handkerchiefs. 
Even the nuns protruded their heads through the railings 
of the convent to welcome our arrival ’.° 


So Oporto was captured with the loss of twenty-three killed, 
ninety-eight wounded and two missing. The French lost three 
hundred killed and wounded, and about the same number of 
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prisoners, while 1,500 sick and wounded were found in the 
hospitals. Six French guns, a quantity of baggage, and fifty- 
two Portuguese guns, found in the arsenal, were captured. 
That evening Wellesley ate at the Lodge, the club of the English 
wine merchants, the dinner which Soult had ordered. 

The reason for the orders to the Guards to halt was that 
Wellesley knew that Soult had begun to prepare his retreat 
before the crossing was made, and with his eye on Victor on 
his right rear, he did not wish to commit himself till his whole 
army and his supplies were over the river. But a great oppor- 
tunity was lost. First, General Murray, who must not be 
confused with the Quartermaster-General, had got across the 
ferry at Avintas without opposition, but allowed the flying 
Frenchmen to stream past him unmolested save by one brilliant 
charge made by the 14th Light Dragoons. Secondly, the news 
reached Wellesley too late that Beresford had done more than 
was expected of him. He had crossed the Douro and on the 
evening of the 12th seized the bridge over the Tamega at 
Amarante on which Soult was retiring. On hearing of this, 
Soult destroyed his baggage and fifty-eight guns and escaped 
by a track through the Tras os Montes by way of Braga. On 
learning of this Wellesley ordered General Murray to pursue, 
and having got supplies over the river started from Oporto on 
the 14th with his main body, the cavalry and Sherbrooke with 
the Guards leading. 


‘Next day’, says Stothert, ‘the column reached Braga 
about noon. Marshal Soult had taken up a position at the 
distance of a league and a half, and was supposed to meditate 
an attempt at pushing through the city in the night, with a 
view of getting into the road to Tuy and Valence. About two 
in the morning, the French drove in the out piquets; but 
this was merely a feint, as immediately afterwards they con- 
tinued their route towards the frontiers. At four the column 
marched, and, although the rain on this and the preceding 
days was nearly incessant, yet the spirits of the troops were 
kept up by the hope of overtaking the flying foe. This hope 
was partly verified ; for about six in the evening the enemy 
was discovered by the advance, posted in the village and 
adjacent heights of Salamondé. Lieutenant-Colonel Fuller 
of the Coldstream Guards commenced the attack with the 
Light Infantry of the brigade, which would have been followed 
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up by the whole division ; but on the approach of night the 
French fled, after sustaining a trifling loss. As it continued 
to rain during the night, and no cover could be obtained, the 
troops were in a most uncomfortable situation, only to be 
equalled by that of the defeated enemy. Next morning (the 
17th) several prisoners were taken in the woods, and a con- 
siderable quantity of baggage was found. It was now dis- 
covered that the French had been enabled to retire by the 
left, over a small bridge, which only admitted the passage of 
one at a time. The armed peasantry had been directed to 
oppose the enemy at this point, but, unfortunately, some 
Swiss troops cloathed in red, under the command of General 
Reynaud, being mistaken for British, were permitted to cross, 
and, by the dispersion of the Portuguese, the remains of the 
rear-guard were enabled to effect their escape, but many fell 
over the precipices in the darkness of the night, and were 
drowned in the river Cavedo, which was considerably swelled 
by the late rains. 

About noon the column moved forward, and at dusk 
halted in the village of Ruvaens, without seeing anything of 
the enemy. This place afforded very indifferent accommoda- 
tion, and there was no possibility of bringing forward wine 
for the troops, the advance being much too rapid, and the 
roads so bad as to preclude the carriage over this mountainous 
district. 

On the 18th the army marched at daybreak, and in the 
course of a few hours the British found themselves again in 
the track of the enemy, who had burnt several villages in his 
retreat. A number of men and horses lay dead in the roads, 
as the French destroyed all the animals, who, from weakness, 
were unable to proceed, to prevent them falling into the hands 
of the British. At three in the afternoon the column, con- 
sisting of a brigade of Artillery, the 16th Light Dragoons, the 
Guards, a brigade of the King’s German Legion, and Brigadier- 
General Cameron’s, was halted for about an hour within two 
leagues of Montalegre, the frontier town of Portugal. The 
several corps were then cantoned in the adjoining villages, 
which they found deserted by their inhabitants. Strong 
parties of French cavalry had visited them in the morning 
and carried off all the bread and wine they could find. 

This morning the British remained in their quarters, it 
being ascertained that M. Soult had entered Gallica with the 
remains of his army.’ 1° 


Wellesley, finding that he could not intercept Soult, stopped 
the pursuit. Within a little more than a month of his arrival 
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in the country he had cleared the French out of Portugal and he 
now turned his thoughts to aiding Cuesta against Victor. 
Leaving Beresford to watch the northern frontier of Portugal, 
he moved south, and by June 15 had the remainder of his army 
assembled about Abrantes. Here he adopted the divisional 
organization which had been tentatively used during the march 
to the Douro. His four divisional commanders were Sher- 
brooke, Hill, Mackenzie, and A. Campbell, Sherbrooke’s division 
being composed of the brigade of Guards, Cameron’s brigade 
and the King’s German Legion. The 8rd Guards during the 
halt around Abrantes were quartered in the village of Punhete 
on the Tagus. 

Meantime, one important change had taken place in the 
situation in Europe. Austria had on April 24 entered into an 
alliance with Great Britain and was again at war with Napoleon, 
who had withdrawn a number of his best troops from Spain for his 
march on Vienna. The time seemed to have come for an 
advance into Spain. Mackenzie, who had been left to watch 
Victor and the valley of the Tagus, had his headquarters at 
Abrantes and an advanced detachment holding Alcantara. 
In the third week in May, Victor had advanced and had driven 
the small Portuguese garrison, which put up a stout defence, 
out of Alcantara. Cuesta was reputed to have some 60,000 
Spaniards in Estramadura, and it seemed that by uniting with 
him it would be possible to deal Victor a heavy blow. But 
when Wellesley reached Abrantes he learned that Victor had 
fallen back to Talavera and a change of plan was necessary. 

Wellesley now began to find some of the difficulties of co- 
operating with Spanish generals and particularly with Cuesta, 
whom he found ‘to be as obstinate as any gentleman at the 
head of an army need be’. At length, after much correspond- 
ence, it was agreed that Wellesley and Cuesta should unite their 
armies on the line Plasencia—Oropesa and move upon Madrid 
by the valley of the Tagus, while another Spanish army under 
Venegas advanced on Madrid from the south. 

In accordance with this plan the army marched from 
Abrantes on June 28. The weather being very hot, most of 
the marching was done in the early hours. 

‘ At half-past 1 on the 28th’, says Stothert, ‘ the general 
beat and by 8 the column was formed on the road leading 
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to Castel Branco. At 9 the troops halted in a wood of pines 
near the village of St. Domingo. June 29th the troops 
advanced at the same early hour as on the preceding day ; 
and about 4 halted in the little town of Costacada. This 
day’s march was six leagues, the road very hilly and the 
troops in consequence much fatigued. About 2 o’clock a 
tremendous thunder storm came on accompanied with light- 
ning and heavy rain. The Coldstream and General Cameron’s 
brigade halted at Cordagos, seven miles in the rear.’ }? 


And so on to Plasencia, which was reached on July 12 by the 
Guards and two days before by the cavalry. Cuesta had crossed 
the Tagus at Oropesa on the 20th, and the British had their 
first sight of their Spanish allies. The Spanish army was at 
barely half the strength which Wellesley had been led to expect 
and was obviously deficient in discipline and organization. 
Worse still, Cuesta failed to produce the supplies and transport 
which he had promised. His army numbered 6,000 cavalry and 
27,000 infantry, and Wellesley’s 21,000. Both were drawn up 
on the afternoon of the 21st to be inspected by the two Com- 
manders-in-Chief. Stothert was not impressed by Cuesta. 
‘The Spanish leader appeared an infirm old man, so much so 
that he was obliged to be lifted into the saddle; and as he 
cannot remain long at a time on horseback, an acient family 
coach drawn by six mules was in constant attendance.’ !* 
Cuesta had in fact been ridden down by his own cavalry and had 
not recovered. He made more promises to Wellesley, who 
agreed to advance. On the 28rd, Victor was found in position 
to the north of Talavera and Wellesley was eager to attack him 
before he could be reinforced from Madrid, but Cuesta refused 
to move. The next day the old Spaniard changed his mind, 
when it was found that Victor had slipped away. Cuesta, now 
full of valour, started in pursuit, but Wellesley, who had outrun 
his supplies and had been obliged to put a good part of his 
army on half-rations, refused to advance farther and warned 
Cuesta of what he might expect. On the 26th the Spanish 
army came tumbling back into the position which Wellesley 
had selected for it at and just north of Talavera. Cuesta had 
found near Toledo that King Joseph had come up from Madrid 
with Sebastiani’s corps, and was ready to advance with 46,000 
men. Venega’s advance on Madrid had petered out before a 
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French threat from the capital, Joseph had then decided to 
reinforce Victor with Sebastiani, had ordered Soult with three 
corps to Salamanca and directed him on Plasencia to come down 
on the British left rear. The Allies were therefore in a very 
dangerous position. Fortunately, Victor’s impetuosity saved 
the situation. He was leading the advance and had seen the 
Spaniards retreating in disorder before him, he had seen Macken- 
zie’s division, which Wellesley had wisely posted in front to help 
the Spaniards into their position, fall back, and he learned on 
the evening of the 27th that a number of Spanish regiments had 
bolted before a demonstration by his cavalry. Wellesley, who 
was an eyewitness of this incident, wrote after the battle: 
‘Two thousand of them ran off on the evening of the 27th, 
not one hundred yards from where I was standing, who were 
neither attacked nor threatened with an attack and who were 
only frightened by the noise of their own fire. They left their 
arms and accoutrements on the ground, their officers went with 
them, and they plundered the baggage of the British Army 
which had been sent to the rear. Many others went whom I 
did not see.’ 18 The fugitives carried panic into the British 
transport, which did not make the feeding of the army, already 
a hard problem, any easier. All this Victor saw or heard of and, 
without a thought of Soult, he, knowing the ground well from 
his long stay in Talavera, decided on a night attack on the 
Medellin Hill, the key of Wellesley’s position. 

We must now have a look at that position. It followed the 
line of the Portina brook which, rising in the Sierra de Segurilla, 
flows south into the Tagus at Talavera. On the right the 
Spaniards were posted in Talavera and the enclosed vineyards 
and orchards on each side of the brook, a strong front with 
plenty of natural obstacles and cover. In an extension of these 
enclosures to the north stood Campbell’s division in two lines 
west of the brook, then came Sherbrooke with Cameron’s 
brigade on the right, the Guards in the centre, Coldstream on 
the right, 8rd Guards on the left, and then the German Legion. 
The ground occupied by Sherbrooke was flat and open, covered 
by long dry grass. On Sherbrooke’s left the ground rose to 
the Medellin Hill, occupied by Hill’s division, with Mackenzie’s 
division in second line behind Sherbrooke’s left and Hill’s right, 
but this division having been bustled back by Victor’s advance 
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was not all in its place on the evening of the 27th. The three 
British cavalry brigades were massed behind the centre and the 
artillery was distributed all along the front. The weakness of 
this position was that opposite the Medellin were the heights 
of Cascajal, which gave Victor a fine opportunity to use his 
very superior artillery to advantage, while on the north between 
the Medellin and the foothills of the Segurilla was an open 
plain on which the French cavalry could move and turn the 
British left. 

Victor was however in no mood for elaborate plans. With- 
out waiting for Sebastiani and, while the bulk of his cavalry 
was demonstrating against the Spaniards, he, as darkness was 
coming on, sent a division to attack the Medellin. Of the three 
regiments of this division two lost direction and the one which 
reached the crest of the Medellin was beaten back by Hill’s 
men. There followed a night of alarms which deprived most of 
the Allied troops of sleep, and at daylight next morning Victor 
opened a heavy bombardment on the Medellin and followed this 
up with an attack again by a single division on the hill. Though 
they had suffered much from the French guns, Hill’s division 
with the help of Léw’s brigade of the Legion drove off the 
attack by 11 a.m. There followed a curious incident which 
Stothert describes. ‘ The firing ceased as if by mutual consent, 
for nearly three hours, during which interval the French 
appeared to be employed in cooking and the British army 
reposed on the ground, seemingly regardless of the enemy’s 
presence. It was at this time also that the wounded were 
carried to the rear, and while engaged on this duty the British 
and French soldiers shook hands with each other and expressed 
their admiration of the gallantry displayed by the troops of 
both nations.’ 1¢ 

Victor’s two abortive attempts on the Medellin had called 
Wellesley’s attention to the weakness of his left, and the enemy 
kindly gave him time to correct it. He moved the bulk of the 
Spanish cavalry into the plain north of the Medellin, supporting 
it with Anson’s and Fane’s cavalry brigades, and sent a division 
of Spanish foot into the foothills of the Segurilla. 

By now Sebastiani had deployed and the stage was set for 
the main battle. Almost the whole of the French infantry, a 
superiority of two to one, was massed against the British front, 
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a few squadrons of French dragoons watching the Spaniards. 
The main French attack began with the advance of Leval’s 
division on Sebastiani’s left against Campbell and the Spanish 
left, and this was beaten off before Sebastiani’s main attack 
upon Sherbrooke had developed, but while it was going 
on Sherbrooke’s men had been pounded by the French 
guns on the Cascajal. Then Lapisse’s division was launched 
against them. Stothert, as an eyewitness, shall describe what 
happened. 


‘Exactly at 8 o’clock several heavy columns advanced 
upon this point and deployed with the utmost precision as 
they entered the plain, which lay between the heights occu- 
pied by the rival armies. This was the grand attack, and 
on the first indication of the enemy’s intention, General 
Sherbrooke gave directions that his division should prepare 
for the charge. At this awful moment all was silent, except 
a few guns of the enemy, answered by the British artillery 
on the hill. The French came over the rough and broken 
ground in the valley, in the most imposing manner and with 
great resolution, and were met by the British with their usual 
undaunted firmness. As if with one accord the division 
advanced against the enemy, whose ranks were speedily 
broken and thrown into confusion by a well-directed volley. 
The impetuosity of the soldiers was not to be repressed ; and 
the brigade on the immediate left of the Guards being halted 
that flank, from its advanced situation in the eagerness of the 
pursuit, became exposed to the enemy, who had already given 
way, and deserted his guns on the hill in front, until observing 
this part of the line unsupported, the French rallied and 
returned with increased numbers to their attack upon the 
centre. 

Brigadier-General Henry Campbell now gave orders for 
the Guards to retire to their original position in the line and 
the 2nd battalion of the 48th Regiment was directed to cover 
the movement by the Commander-in-Chief, who saw and 
provided for every emergency during the tremendous con- 
flict.’ 18 


This account deals lightly with the difficulties of the Guards. 
After the first British volley delivered at fifty paces had shaken 
the French columns, Sherbrooke ordered the charge and his 
whole division swept forward, driving the French before them. 
The canny Cameron on the right of the Coldstream did succeed 
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in repressing the impetuosity of his men, and on the left of the 
8rd Guards, Langwerth’s brigade of the Legion was checked 
by the French. The Guards thus found themselves alone, and 
thrown into some disorder by their advance, in face of Lapisse’s 
intact second line. They were driven back, fighting hard, but 
without cohesion, and were in real danger of disaster until 
Wellesley sent down the Ist/48th, one of the strongest and best 
of the Line battalions, from the Medellin, and Mackenzie 
brought forward his brigade, 2nd/24th, Ist /45th, and 2nd/8lst, 
to support the Guards. The 48th checked the French advance 
and saved the exposed left of the 8rd Guards, and Mackenzie’s 
men standing firm, helped by a timely charge made by Cotton’s 
Light Dragoons, enabled the two Guards battalions to pass 
through them and re-form, which they did with surprising 
speed. ‘Their good humour and determination after such 
dreadful losses’, says Lord Munster, who was present, ‘ was 
shown by their giving a loud hurrah as they took up their new 
ground.’ The French slowly gave way before Mackenzie’s 
brigade and Sherbrooke’s re-formed line, and were driven back 
over the brook. A third attempt of Victor on the Medellin 
combined with an advance into the plain on the British left 
also failed, and nightfall saw the exhausted British line still 
intact on the ground on which it had stood all day. Our men 
lay upon their arms throughout the night without food, fully 
expecting the French to renew their attacks at daylight, but 
when the sun rose they found that the French had slipped 
away, abandoning seventeen guns, which had been captured 
by Campbell’s division and the Spaniards from Leval. The 
British line and British valour had beaten French columns 
twice their strength, but it must be confessed that the result 
was in the main due to Victor’s blundering conduct of the 
battle. Early on the 29th there arrived a welcome reinforce- 
ment in the shape of Craufurd’s Light Brigade and a battery 
of horse artillery, but Craufurd’s men were nearly as weary as 
the victors. They had marched forty-three miles in twenty-two 
hours. 

The morning state of July 25 shows the 8rd Guards with 
1,019 all ranks present and fit for duty, considerably the strong- 
est battalion in the army. On the 28th the battalion lost fifty- 
four killed and two hundred and sixty-seven wounded. The 
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officer casualties were Captains Walker, Buchanan, and R. 
Dalrymple, Ensigns the Hon. E. M. Irby and Ram killed, 
Lieut.-Colonel J. W. Gordon, Major Fotheringham, Captain 
T. Geils, Ensigns Acheson, Towers, and Scott wounded. Ensign 
Stothert became Adjutant in Irby’s place, and Captain Geils, 
who had been paymaster, was succeeded by Assistant-Surgeon 
Jeffries. The total British losses were 5,863, more than a quar- 
ter of the strength of the army; the French lost 7,268. On 
the eve of the battle Captain the Hon. A. Gordon was appointed 
extra aide-de-camp to the Commander-in-Chief,!* ‘and as it was 
drawing to a close Brig.-General Campbell fell wounded, so 
Colonel Stopford took the brigade out of action, and on 
August 1 he was confirmed in command by General Orders.1? 
The command of the Ist Battalion devolved on Colonel the 
Hon. J. W. Fermor. 

The British Army was in no condition to pursue. The fatigue 
of the troops and the shortage of supplies, no rations had been 
issued on the 28th, made this impossible for some days. But 
Wellesley knew that Joseph had brought against him almost 
all the troops who had been about Madrid and he expected that 
Venegas would advance upon the capital and compel Joseph 
to bring a large part of the army which had fought at Talavera 
to cover Madrid. Therefore on the 29th Wellesley wrote to 
Beresford that the British army would advance ‘ as soon as it 
shall be little rested and refreshed after two days of the hardest 
fighting that I have ever been party to. We shall certainly 
move towards Madrid, if not interrupted by some accident on 
our flank.’ 18 

These last words show that he had an eye on Soult, whom 
he knew to be on the move, but he was still ignorant of the 
proximity and strength of the army, with which that Marshal 
was coming down upon his communications. On August 2 
there arrived the startling news that Soult was in Plasencia. 
Believing that he had to do with not more than 15,000 men, 
Wellesley marched off to attack Soult, leaving Cuesta at Tala- 
vera, where there were some 4,000 British wounded, to watch 
Joseph. On arriving at Oropesa on August 8 the British 
learned that Soult had with him Ney’s and Mortier’s corps, 
not 15,000 but 54,000 men. Hard on this unwelcome news 
arrived Cuesta. Venegas had done no more than make a 
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demonstration against Toledo and had then retreated, and 
Cuesta, scared by a movement of Joseph’s army, had followed 
his example, abandoning the British wounded. Colonel Mac- 
kinnon of the Coldstream had been left in charge of those at 
Talavera, and with great exertions he managed to get about 
half of them away to Elvas. The rest became prisoners of war, 
and the officers of the 8rd Guards to suffer this fate were Colonel 
Gordon, Major Fotheringham, Ensign W. H. Scott and the 
paymaster Captain Geils. 

It is pleasant to record that the French treated their prisoners 
very well. Ensign Scott wrote :— 


‘It is impossible to conceive the attention paid us by the 
French officers. Not a thing has been touched, so we have 
all our baggage and servants as if the English were here 
instead of the French. The King has ordered everything 
possible for our accommodation and, as little can be done 
here, he has ordered the officers to proceed to Madrid, the 
men to Segovia, many of whom are gone. In short there 
never has been such treatment shown. Many officers have 
already been exchanged. There is a regular post to France, 
some French officers have had the goodness to take charge 
of letters to Versailles. About the end of this month I expect 
to receive answers and establish a regular correspondence.’ }* 


Wellesley, on learning Soult’s real strength, made up his 
mind at once and got his army over the Tagus at Arzobispo. 
Fortunately difficulties of supply hampered Soult nearly as 
much as they did Wellesley, and he could not follow the British 
Army, which, half-starved and with its discipline shaky, reached 
Badajos, the Guards entering that fortress on October 10, 
thankful to be under cover and for the prospect of regular 
rations. There the officers had a good time. Says Stothert : 
‘ There are no public places of amusement in Badajos, but one 
lady, Donna Payna, opens her house every night to the best 
society and the British officers, who are received with the utmost 
politeness. Conversation, cards, the song and dance succeed 
each other and form what is called the tortillia, similar in most 
respects to a London route. The young and lovely Marchioness 
d’Almeida and the handsome widow Donna Manuela were the 
admired and principal ornaments of the assembly.’ * But it 
was otherwise with the men, the starvation of the retreat, 
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Spanish sanitation and bad water produced an epidemic of 
fever which filled the hospitals. The weekly state of October 25 
shows the 8rd Guards with six hundred and fifty-four present 
and fit for duty and three hundred and sixty-two sick. 

The news of Talavera promoted wild enthusiasm in England. 
Wellesley was made Baron Douro of Wellesley and Viscount 
Wellington of Talavera with a pension of £2,000 a year, and 
amongst other honours General Sherbrooke was made a Knight 
of the Bath, an event celebrated with due ceremony at Badajos. 
Castlereagh urged on the preparation of a medal to celebrate 
the victory.*!_ It was to be issued only to ‘ meritorious officers ’, 
but the Government was awaking to the importance of rewarding 
others than commanders. As the news of the retreat spread, 
criticism as wild took the place of the enthusiasm, and has 
found its way into many of the accounts of the campaign. 
Most of this is wisdom after the event. When he made his 
plan Wellesley had had no experience of Spanish armies and 
had no reason to suppose that they and their leaders would 
be as unreliable as they proved to be. Had Cuesta and 
Venegas been reasonably competent and their men ordinarily 
efficient, Madrid would have been captured before Soult could 
have intervened. The British commander was also well justi- 
fied in believing that if Soult advanced with so large a force as 
50,000 men, he would have early news of the movement from the 
Spaniards. He learned his lesson and vowed that he would 
never again combine his operations with those of a Spanish 
army. Admirable as guerrillas, the Spanish were useless in 
formed bodies on the field. 

Having come to this conclusion, Wellington, as we must 
now call him, decided to move his army into Portugal and to 
devote himself to the defence of that country. As a part of 
this policy he began the construction of the lines of Torres 
Vedras. 

The Guards led the march back, leaving Badajos on Decem- 
ber 8 and arriving at Vizeu, where they went into winter 
quarters, on December 80. Soon after the Ist Battalion left 
Badajos the Commander-in-Chief paid it a pretty compliment, 
for General Orders of December 12 announced that he had 
appointed Sergeant-Major Fleming to be adjutant of the 2nd 
Battalion 24th. When it reached Vizeu an even greater com- 
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pliment was paid to the whole brigade. On January 18 the 
Commander-in-Chief wrote to Colonel Stopford :— 


‘Sir 

I have taken frequent occasions of stating publicly the 
great satisfaction which the conduct of the Guards has invari- 
ably given me: which satisfaction has been renewed on the 
recent march through Portugal; in which, as they were at 
the head of the column, they set the example to the other 
troops, of the most orderly and regular behaviour. I am 
anxious to testify this satisfaction in a manner which shall 
prove to them that the attention which they pay to their 
duty is not unobserved by their superiors ; and if the com- 
manding officers of the two battalions will be so kind as to 
recommend a sergeant each, will recommend them to vacant 
ensigncies in the army. 

WELLINGTON.’ 

Sergeant Lister of the 8rd Guards was, on this, selected for 
the honour of promotion to commissioned rank. The last 
fortnightly state of 1809 shows the Ist Battalion as having 
three lieutenant-colonels, three captains, eleven ensigns and 
three staff; fifty sergeants, ten drummers, and six hundred 
and twenty-five rank and file, present and fit for duty, and 
three hundred and fifty-nine sick. 

Lieut.-Colonel Guise from the 2nd Battalion joined at 
Badajos and took command of the Light Company. Captain 
J. Clitherow of the 2nd Battalion, who had been selected for 
the senior officers’ course at High Wycombe, the forerunner of 
the modern Staff College, and was the first officer of the Regi- 
ment to go to that institution, received permission to resign 
from the course in November 1809, and he joined at Vizeu in 
January 1811, having recovered from the effects of an expedition 
of which it is now time to speak. 

Austria, it will be remembered, had again made war on 
Napoleon in April. He had gained a quick series of victories 
at Landshut, Eckmuhl, and Ebensberg, and by the middle of 
May was once more in Vienna. But on May 21 he had suffered 
a severe reverse at Aspern at the hands of the Archduke Charles, 
and took refuge in the island of Lobau in the Danube. The 
British Government was anxious to do something to help 
Austria and had both men and ships available. It would be 
difficult to maintain in Portugal more than the 80,000 men 
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promised to Wellington, but Napoleon had withdrawn troops 
from Holland as he had from Spain for the war with Austria, 
and he was establishing at Antwerp an arsenal and dockyards, 
which were likely to be a menace to British trade. Therefore 
in the summer of 1809 an expedition was organized with the 
Earl of Chatham in command of the troops and Sir Richard 
Strachan in charge of the fleet to capture Antwerp. 

For this enterprise a brigade of Guards under Major-General 
Disney was prepared for service. It was composed of the Ist, 
and 8rd Battalions of the Ist Guards, which had come home from 
Corujia, after serving with Moore, and of the Grenadier and Light 
companies of the second battalions of the Coldstream and 8rd 
Guards. These two companies of the Regiment numbered nine 
officers, seventeen non-commissioned officers, and two hundred 
and forty-one rank and file. Lieut.-Colonel J. Byng was in com- 
mand of the Grenadier company and Lieut.-Colonel Draper of the 
Light company. The Guards Brigade formed part of the Reserve 
division under Sir John Hope. The other divisions of the army, 
which numbered in round figures 40,000 men, were under the Earl 
of Rosslyn, General Grosvenor and the Marquis of Huntly. 
Both Chatham and Huntly had served for a short time in the 
Regiment. 

Chatham intended to seize the islands at the mouth of the 
Scheldt and, when these had been secured, the expedition was 
to sail up the river, land on the mainland a few miles north of 
Antwerp and march on the town. Speed was essential to suc- 
cess, as indeed it is in all such operations, but the expedition 
was delayed from the start. It sailed in the third week in July 
and at once met contrary winds. Huntly, who was to have 
seized the island of Kadzand, was delayed until French rein- 
forcements arrived in such strength as to cause him to abandon 
the attempt. Hope’s division, using the sheltered waters of 
the eastern mouth of the river, had better fortune. It landedin 
South Beveland on August 1 and quickly captured the little fort 
of Goes, and the next day the Guards brigade, after surprising 
and capturing a detachment of the enemy, entered Fort Bat. 

Chatham had at the same time landed Sir Eyre Coote’s 
brigade on the island of Walcheren, but owing to the weather 
this landing had to be made on the north-east corner of the 
island, at a point the most remote from the objective, Flushing. 
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Coote was delayed by having to capture Veere, and Flushing 
did not fall until August 15. It was not till August 21 that the 
fleet and army were ready to advance upon Antwerp and the 
French had thus had three weeks to prepare the defence. 
Bernadotte had arrived with strong reinforcements, which he 
had distributed between Kadzand, Bergen-op-Zoom, and Ant- 
werp, and he had removed the French fleet up the river out of 
reach. While the British commanders were debating what to 
do in the circumstances an epidemic of a particularly virulent 
kind of ague had in ten days laid low nearly one-quarter of the 
force. Chatham then decided to withdraw and on September 1 
the force began to re-embark. 

It does not appear that either of the companies of the 8rd 
Guards fired a shot, but both were nearly wiped out by fever. 
General Douglas Mercer, who served as lieutenant and captain 
with the Light company, has left the following account of his 
experiences, which are typical of those of the whole army :— 


‘ At the time of the expedition to Walcheren I belonged 
to the Light Infantry company of the 2nd Battalion. We 
were quartered in London but joined the Ist Regiment of 
Guards at Chatham and were formed with the Light com- 
panies of that Regiment and that of the 2nd battalion Cold- 
stream into a provisional Light Battalion under the command 
of Colonel Lambert (1st Guards). Our Company left London 
120 to 180 strong, all young men picked out for their health 
and strength. Colonel Draper was our captain, but he was, 
shortly after our leaving London, appointed to the staff. 
Captain Clitherow succeeded to the command and he with 
Captain Cochrane and myself proceeded to Beveland with 
the Company. We were quartered about a mile and a half 
north-west of Fort Batz near the Dyke. We occupied a farm 
house and offices. I should think it might have been about 
ten days or a fortnight after our arrival when the first symp- 
toms of the fatal Walcheren fever made its appearance. I have 
heard that our Company was attacked before any other part 
of the army knew that such a disease existed in the locality. 

Our men were first seized with fainting and foaming at the 
mouth and the medical officers could not conceive what was 
the matter with them. The disease afterwards assumed all 
the features of the most malignant ague; scarcely inter- 
mittent. Our men fell sick so fast that more than half the 
company were soon on the sick list. Captain Clitherow fell 
ill and shortly after Captain Cochrane, so I alone was left to 
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take charge of the company. Ultimately all the non-com- 
missioned officers except Corporal Thompson, afterwards 
Quarter-master, were rendered incapable of doing duty. 
When the company arrived in England only 40 rank and file 
marched into London and of these all fell sick afterwards 
except 8 or 4. This small number being all that ultimately 
escaped besides Corporal Thompson and myself. My employ- 
ment was merely attending to the sick!’ *? 


Of the 40,000 men who had sailed from Portsmouth 4,200 
died of fever and most of the rest suffered from it sooner or later. 
All this loss and suffering was in vain, for at the very time when 
the expedition was preparing to embark Napoleon broke out 
from the island of Lobau and on July 6 fought at Wagram a 
battle which, if indecisive at the time, convinced Austria that 
she had had enough of war and Great Britain was again left to 
face Napoleon with such help as she could get from her Portu- 
guese and Spanish allies. 
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APPENDIX I 
ORDERS FOR THE 2ND GUARDS BRIGADE TO PROCEED TO CorUNA 


Downinc STREET, 
4 January 1809. 


M. GENERAL SHERBROOKE, 


Sir, 

His Majesty has been pleased to direct a Reinforcement con- 
sisting of the Corps stated in the Margin to proceed under your 
Orders to join the British Army now serving in the Peninsula. 

It is His Majesty’s pleasure that this Force should proceed 
in the first instance to Coruna, there to obey such orders as Sir 
John Moore may transmit to you with respect to its ulterior 
destination. 

An officer has been dispatched to Sir John Moores Head 
Quarters with information of the above Troops being destined 
for Coruna, and I should hope his Orders may meet you on your 
arrival at that port. 

You will proceed therefore without delay from Portsmouth 
with the 4 Battalions there embarked and ready to sail. The 
884 Regiment is ordered to embark at Cork, and will meet you 
at Coruna. You will on your arrival at Coruna communicate 
with M. General Brodrick who is stationed there, and from 
whom you will derive every aid and assistance in carrying 
these His Majesty’s Commands into execution. 

Should Sir John Moore direct the Troops not to be disem- 
barked at Coruna, but to proceed to some other destination, in 
case the 88™ Regiment should not have arrived from Cork, 
when these orders are received, you will in that case proceed 
with the rest of the Troops to your destination, leaving orders 
for the 884 to follow unless any special reasons should appear 
to you to require a different arrangement to be adopted. 

I have the honor to be &c. 
CASTLEREAGH. 


(War Office 6, vol. 49, pp. 82-4.) 
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APPENDIX II 


SraTe or 18 Barr® 8" Guarps aT ANCHOR AT SPITHEAD 
12™ Jan® 1809 


N.C.0.’s, Drumrs, 
Rank and File. 
ali 
Companies, - i E F 
z i q 2 |e #/ é 
E az | & 

Grenadiers 9 10 4 126 142 2 2 146 
A 4 us 2 121 130 3 133 
Cc 4 if 2 119 128 126 
E 3 6 1 117 124 3 127 
K 3 7: 2 121 130 2 132 
L 4 6 2 122 130 1 131 
P 8 7 1 122 130 2 132 
R 5 Ki 2 121 1380 2 132 
s 4 7 2 120 129 3 1 133 

Light Infy 4 7 2 123 1382 3 3 138 

Total Present 43 Tl 20 | 1214 | 1305 | 18 9 1332 

On Command 8| 2 2 2 6; —]— _ 

Total Batt" 46 | 738 | 22 | 1216) 1811) — | — = 


Nore.—The original of this return is in the possession of the 
Regiment. The grand total excludes officers and the total of the 
Grenadier company appears to include 2 on command. 


APPENDIX III 


Orpers ror A Mepat To COMMEMORATE TALAVERA 
Mr Marchant. 

The Brilliant Victory which has been lately atcheived by the 
British Army in Spain under the Command of Lieut. General Sir 
Arthur Wellesley renders it still more desireable that His Majesty 
should be enabled with the least possible delay to confer upon meri- 
torious officers that Mark of honourable distinction the preparation 
of which has been entrusted to Mt Marchant. 

Mr Robinson is therefore directed by Lord Castlereagh to press 
upon Mr Marchant the immediate completion of the Medal which 
he has in hand & to represent to him in the strongest manner the 
public importance of making every possible exertion for the attain- 
ment of this object. 


Downine STREET 16 August 1809. 
Nore.—This was a gold medal and was issued both for Talavera 


Dsiizes y GOOQle 
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and Corufia. Colonel George Murray received the medal inscribed 
for both battles, Lieut.-Colonel J. Carey for Corufia, Colonel Stop- 
ford and Lieut.-Colonel Sir W. H. Dalling for Talavera. The medal 
was worn suspended from a ribbon round the neck. (See Appendix 
III, Chapter XII.) 


(War Office 6, vol. 121, p. 47.) 


APPENDIX IV 
OFFICERS OF THE 8RD GUARDS, 1809 
Lieut.-Colonel George Milner Lieut.-General April 25, 


1808 

First Major W. Knollys Lieut.-General April 25, 
1808 

Second Major S. Dalrymple Major-General October 
80, 1805 

'W. Johnstone Major-General October 
80, 1805 

T. H. Turner Major-General April 25, 
1808 

W. T. Dilkes Colonel October 80, 1805 

Hon. E. Stopford Colonel April 25, 1808. 


Commanding Ist 
Batt. to August 1, 
1809, then Colonel on 
Staff commanding 
Guards Brigade, Pen- 


insula 
J. H. Dalrymple Colonel April 25, 1808, 
commanding 2nd 
Batt. 
G. Murray Quartermaster -General, 
Peninsula 
Captain and R. Anstruther Colonel January 1, 1805, 
Lieut.-Colonel Brig.-General Penin- 


sula, died Corufia 
January 14, 1809 
Hon. T. W. Fermor Commanding Ist Batt. 
August 1, 1809 
Sir W. Wyndham Dalling, Bt. Peninsula 


T. Carey A.A.G., Corufia 

S. Peacocke Peninsula 

C. A. West Peninsula 

J. Byng Walcheren Expedition 

G. Hill Peninsula 

J. Guise Peninsula, after Tala- 
vera 

Hon. T. C. Onslow 

E. A. Draper Staff, Walcheren Expe- 
dition 

T. W. Gordon Wounded, Talavera. 


Prisoner of war 
F. Hepburn 
VOL. I Y 
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Captain and 
Lieutenant 


Ensigns 


J. C. Rooke 

G. Paterson 

S. Walker 

E. Heneage 

B. Ansley 

Hon. F. W. Hood 
W. Cotton 


T. Fotheringham 


Hon. M. E. Onslow 
Buchanan 

. W. Rooke 

S. Duff 

Geils 


Mercer 


S 8 APRS 


Clitherow 


R. Dalrymple 

J. J. Cochrane 
E. Wolstenholme 
W. A. Keate 
W. C. Master 
H. Maclean 

D. Mercer 

Hon. A. Gordon 


C. Dashwood 
F. Home 
W. H. Clitherow 


H. P. Boyce 
Cc. F. Canning 


Hon. C. Gordon 


Cc. L. White 


Hon. G. Agar 
W. H. Swann 
E. Bowater 
Hon. E. M. Irby 
D. Campbell 

C. West 

Hon. J. Allen 
Lord C. V. F. Townshend 
J. Aitchison 

J. B. Shiffner 
W. H. Scott 


H. Seymour 
W. Stothert 
W. Towers 


Peninsula 

Killed, Talavera 

Peninsula 

Peninsula 

Peninsula 

D.A.A.G., Headquar- 
ters, Peninsula 


Wounded, Talavera. 
Prisoner of War 

Peninsula 

Killed, Talavera 

Walcheren 

Wounded, Talavera. 


Prisoner of war 
D.A.Q.M.G., Headquar- 
ters, Peninsula 
Commanding Light 
Company Walcheren 
Expedition 
Killed, Talavera 
Walcheren Expedition 
Peninsula 
Peninsula 
Peninsula 


Walcheren Expedition 
Extra A.D.C. C.-in-C., 
Peninsula 


Walcheren Expedition, 
then Peninsula 


A.D.C. to C.-in-C., Pen- 
insula 

D.A.A.G. Corufia. Wal- 
cheren Expedition 


Peninsula 
Peninsula 
Peninsula 
Killed, Talavera 
Peninsula 
Peninsula 
Peninsula 


Wounded, Talavera 

Peninsula 

Wounded, Talavera. 
Prisoner of war 

Peninsula 

Peninsula 

Wounded, Talavera 
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C. Talbot Peninsula 
L. Mahon Peninsula 
W. Drummond Walcheren Expedition 
S. Ram Killed, Talavera 
R. H. Bamford Peninsula 
S. Loftus a 
H. Hawkins 
R. H. Wigeston 
R. M. Tighe 
Ensigns Hon. J. B. Rodney 
Cc. J. Barnett 


J. W. Moorhouse 
A. Burrowes 


H. R. Watson 
A. Murray 
Sir Archibald Murray, Bt. 
C. Hornby 
V. Grimstead 
F. Colville 
Adjutants : 
1st Batt. Ensign the Hon. E. M. Irby 
Then Ensign W. Stothert 
2nd Batt. Captain H. W. Rooke 
Quartermasters : 
2nd Batt. G. Steel 
1st Batt. J. Bennett Peninsula 
Surgeon-Major W. A. Hay 
Battalion Surgeon E. Salmon 
C. E. Clarke 
Assistant Surgeons a acnneye ae 


W. T. Gilder 


CHAPTER XI 
THE PENINSULAR WAR, 1810-11 


1810 HILE the British army was wending its way through 
the passes of eastern Portugal to its winter quarters, 


the Spaniards started an independent and ill-advised 
campaign against the French, which resulted in a disastrous 
defeat inflicted on them by Soult at Ocana, south of Madrid, 
on November 16, 1809. Joseph then swept through southern 
Spain and on February 7 entered Seville, the temporary seat 
of the Spanish Government. By a piece of carelessness, for- 
tunate for us, Victor allowed Albuquerque to escape into Cadiz 
with 14,000 men. We had long been anxious to prevent that 
place from falling into the hands of the French, and the Spaniards 
were now eager for the help which they had formerly refused. 
So Wellington sent a brigade of three British Line and two Portu- 
guese battalions, which arrived under Major-General Stewart, 
on February 11, the day after Victor had surrounded the town. 
It was thus secured against a coup de main and Victor settled 
down to a regular siege. 

The Government at home then decided to reinforce Cadiz 
and the Guards received another call to prepare for service. 
But the battalions at home had not yet recovered from the 
effects of the Walcheren Expedition and the most that could be 
done was to form a composite battalion made up of six com- 
panies of the 2nd/1st Guards, two of the 2nd Coldstream, and 
three of the 8rd Guards, about 1,800 strong in all. To these 
were added two weak Line battalions and half a battalion of the 
2nd/95th to make up a brigade under the command of Brig.- 
General Dilkes of the Regiment. The three companies of the 
8rd Guards were commanded by Lieut.-Colonel the Hon. 
C. Onslow, with Lieut.-Colonel Hepburn as his second in com- 
mand. Dilkes’ brigade arrived at Cadiz on March 24, and soon 
after Lieut.-General Graham came out from England to take 
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command of the British and Portuguese troops. The Guards 
with the half-battalion 2nd/95th were then formed into a 
separate brigade under Dilkes, the six companies of the First 
Guards forming a battalion under Lieut.-Colonel Sebright and 
the companies of the Coldstream and 8rd Guards a battalion 
under Lieut.-Colonel Onslow. Captain D. Mercer of the Regi- 
ment served as A.D.C. to General Dilkes. We may leave this 
force engaged in a long and desultory siege, which had the 
fortunate result of keeping the French occupied in southern 
Spain, and return to Portugal. 

The 1st Battalion of the Regiment seems to have found their 
winter quarters at Vizeu pleasant enough. Says Stothert :— 


* Vizeu contains two monasteries, a convent for nuns and 
about 5,000 inhabitants. There is a good weekly market and 
the surrounding country is well cultivated. The peasantry 
in this district are of a more industrious character than those 
of the South. 

The Benedictines seem to partake in the general satisfaction 
excited by the arrival of the British, and refreshments were 
presented to the officers who visited the grate. All the con- 
fectionary is made in the convents, and this forms one source 
of revenue of those institutions. The nuns of Vizeu were more 
unreserved in their manners than one would expect from the 
secluded life they lead and the nature of their establishment. 
They were sufficiently talkative and old and young had a 
wonderful share of curiosity to know what was passing in the 
world. The garden at the Bishop’s country house’, he is 
writing on March 1, 1810, ‘is a delightful spot, but it yields 
in point of beauty to the quinta of Don Jose Ernesto about a 
mile from Vizeu. The road to it leads through an avenue of 
cherry-trees already in blossom, to the Val des Besteros or 
Valley of the Castle, at the head of which the house and 
grounds are situated. At each step the scenery becomes 
more romantic, and is uncommonly rich in all its features. 
But the grate of the Benedictine nunnery possessed more 
charms for the British officers than all the beauties of the 
surrounding district. A regard for the eternal welfare of the 
nuns had induced the venerable bishop to express his dis- 
pleasure to the Lady Abbess at their frequent visits; but 
this interference on the part of his reverence was not attended 
with any visible effect.’ + 


While the 1st Battalion was cultivating friendly relations 
with the inhabitants, Wellington was busy with his plans for 
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the defence of Portugal. When he received the news of Ocana, 
Napoleon decided that in 1810 the British should be driven into 
the sea, and having ended his war with Austria he was free to 
pour reinforcements into the Peninsula. He had intended to 
lead these himself, but the affair of his divorce and of his mar- 
riage with the Archduchess Marie Louise kept him in Paris and 
he chose Massena, his favourite Marshal, to sweep through 
Portugal with an army of 80,000 men, supported by ample 
reserves. 

Wellington was well aware that he could not hope to hold 
the frontiers of Portugal against such an array, but the triple 
lines round Lisbon were growing and he arranged that the 
Portuguese Government should use a measure of defence, which 
it had had in the past occasion to employ, and that it should 
strip the country of supplies before a French advance. Through- 
out the winter and the spring he urged on Beresford to increase 
the numbers and efficiency of the Portuguese army, until by the 
early summer he was able to attach to his British divisions a 
Portuguese brigade where, in the Oporto campaign, a battalion 
had served. 

During the winter and spring a number of changes had taken 
place in the higher commands and in the organization of the 
army. Craufurd, now in command of the Light Division, lay 
in front on the Coa, with the fortress of Almeida as an outpost 
before him. In support of Craufurd lay the 8rd Division, under 
General Picton, and behind him was the 4th under General 
Lowry Cole at Guarda and in the valley of the Mondego. This 
distribution in depth was completed by the 1st Division about 
Vizeu. In the summer Sherbrooke went home and was suc- 
ceeded in command of the division by Lieut.-General Sir B. 
Spencer. Stopford remained in command of the Guards Brigade 
and the other brigades in the division being Lord Blantyre’s 
and Pakenham’s brigades of the Line, and Léwe’s brigade of 
the King’s German Legion. Hill with the 2nd Division and 
Slade’s cavalry brigade watched the Spanish frontier in the 
valley of the Tagus and the arrival of a Line brigade from home 
in April enabled Wellington to form a 5th Division of it and two 
Portuguese brigades under General Leith, which he used to 
protect his right further and posted in the valley of the Zezere. 

The effect of the Walcheren Expedition and the call for 
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troops for Cadiz prevented the 2nd Battalion from sending any 
drafts out to the front, but a number of changes took place 
among the officers. In addition to Lieut.-Colonel Guise and 
Captain J. Clitherow, whose arrival was reported in the last 
chapter, Captain Cochrane and Ensigns Loftus, the Hon. 
J. B. Rodney, Barnett and Burrowes came out from home, 
and Ensigns the Hon. G. Agar, W. H. Swann, E. Bowater, 
D. Campbell, and C. West went to England on promotion, the 
first three in time to go as captains to Cadiz. The Quarter- 
master, Mr. Bennett, retired and was succeeded by Mr. J. Skuce. 
Lieut.-Colonel J. C. Rooke, who it will be remembered was pre- 
vented by promotion from landing in Portugal, with the Ist 
Battalion, also came out in April, but he was at once appointed 
Assistant Adjutant-General of the 2nd Division.* In making 
this appointment Wellington wrote to Hill: ‘I am going to 
send Lieut.-Colonel Rooke of the Guards to you to be at the 
head of the Adjutant-General’s department. You will find 
him a most steady, serviceable man and he will be very use- 
ful to you, I don’t doubt.’* The battalion state of July 8, 
1810, shows twenty-four officers, sixty sergeants, eleven 
drummers, and seven hundred and fifty-four rank and file 
present and fit for duty, one hundred and four sick and thirty- 
five on command. 

While all this was going on in Portugal the French were not 
idle. In February, Mortier approached and summoned Badajos, 
and Ney, Ciudad Rodrigo, but neither place opened its gates to 
them and the Marshals were not ready for a siege. In March 
and April, Junot besieged and eventually took Astorga, and Ney 
once more appeared before Ciudad Rodrigo, but again he 
marched away without achieving anything. These French 
excursions produced frantic appeals to Wellington from the 
Spaniards, but he was not to be drawn and remained quietly 
watching for the French effort in Portugal, which he knew was 
coming. 

In the middle of May came the news that Massena was 
advancing and Wellington began to draw his men together. 
On May 27 the Guards received orders to march to Celorico, 
where they remained for some weeks, while the French engaged 
in a formal siege of Ciudad Rodrigo, which fell on July 9 after 
an honourable defence. During this siege more appeals came 
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to Wellington for help, but he still refused to be drawn over the 
frontier. With Ciudad Rodrigo in his hands Massena was ready 
to invade Portugal, and on July 24 Ney’s corps drove back 
Craufurd from the Coa, preparatory to the siege of Almeida. 
It took Ney time to get up his siege train and he was not ready 
to open his trenches until August 15. Wellington had hoped 
that Almeida would delay Massena for at least a month, but on 
August 26 a chance French bomb caused the main magazine 
to explode and the next night the place surrendered. 

Massena’s advance was delayed longer after the fall of 
Almeida than Wellington had expected. The French Marshal 
was already experiencing the difficulty of feeding an army in 
Portugal, without, as Wellington had, the sea to help him, and 
it was not till the middle of September that he again moved 
forward. There had been some doubt in Wellington’s mind as 
to the route that Massena would choose, but it now became 
clear that the French were coming down the valley of the Mon- 
dego, and he then fell slowly back, having called in Hill and 
Leith, to a position astride the Mondego and covering Coimbra, 
watching the roads which run north and south of the river. 
When it was plain that Massena was coming by the northern 
route Wellington occupied the Bussaco ridge with his whole 
army and decided to accept battle. This position was of great 
natural strength, and if, as Wellington confidently expected, the 
French were repulsed, this would hearten the Portuguese and 
make his retreat to the lines of Torres Vedras easier. 

The Bussaco ridge begins at its southern end at the village 
of Pena Cova in the valley of the Mondego, about five miles 
north-east of Coimbra, and runs for some ten miles north, being 
crossed near the convent of Bussaco by the Vizeu-Coimbra road 
by which the French were advancing. The ridge rises quickly 
from the valley to a height of 1,000 feet and at its highest point, 
near the convent, is over 1,500 feet in height. Its eastern slopes 
are steep and in places almost precipitous and up these the 
French would have to advance to the attack. Wellington 
posted Hill’s 2nd Division on his right watching the Mondego 
valley, then came Leith with the 5th Division, next Picton with 
the 8rd Division, and in the centre stood Spencer with the Ist 
Division, the Guards on his right and his left near the convent, 
a strong building with an extensive walled enclosure held by 
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Pack’s Portuguese brigade. North of the convent space was 
left for Craufurd, who was covering the front with the Light 
Division, the German Legion being detached from Spencer to 
support Craufurd, and on the extreme left Cole had his 4th 
Division. The strength of the army was 52,800, of whom 
26,800 were British and 25,500 Portuguese. Against these 
Massena had Reynier’s, Ney’s and Junot’s corps, about 65,000 
in all. 

Massena made a reconnaissance on September 26 which 
yielded him little information, for Wellington kept his troops 
well concealed behind the ridge, a practice with which the 
French were to become familiar, and did not have the bulk of 
them in position until the day was well advanced. He, on the 
other hand, from his position at the convent could see every 
move of his enemy. On the 27th the French attacked in two 
bodies, the first attack being made by Reynier’s corps advancing 
by the track leading to Palheiros. This attack fell on Picton’s 
division and was beaten back, the Ist/45th and Ist/88th of 
McKinnon’s brigade playinga notable part. The second attack 
made by Ney’s corps on the convent and the ground north of 
it fell on Pack’s Portuguese brigade and Craufurd’s men, and it 
suffered a like fate. Of all this the Guards were spectators and 
were not called on to fire a shot. Good, who had nothing to do 
but look on, shall describe what the Ist Battalion saw, with a 
note or two of my own in brackets :— 


‘ September 26. This morning at daybreak we marched 
from our village towards the Sierra de Bussaco, the baggage 
was ordered to remain in Ballario. When we arrived in the 
main road leading from Mealhada to Mortagoa we found it 
lined on each side with soldiers, English and Portuguese, 
artillery, stores, etc. In fact all was in motion, all looked in 
confusion and it was with difficulty that we proceeded. 
However, we got to the hill on which the convent stands, 
which is called Mount Sacra, but instead of ascending to the 
summit we inclined round the base of the hill and mounted 
it by the road which leads to the chief entrance of the convent 
of Bussaco. The Porter’s lodge through which we passed had 
a commanding view of all the country extending from here to 
the sea. We now entered a broad paved walk, with a parapet 
wall on each side of it leading through an amazing thick 
shrubbery of different trees, which were so high as nearly to 
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form an arch over the road. When we came to the convent 
we found it an old ruinous house in which head-quarters had 
been for several days—we passed it and getting on to a wind- 
ing road at length converged from this gloomy retreat through 
a gap in the wall broke down for the purpose. This wall is 
of great extent, it forms the boundary of the holy premises, 
which cover the whole of the side of the mountain. At nine 
o’clock we emerged from the confines of the convent and 
found ourselves in the centre of the position. Behind us 
was a squadron of heavy cavalry (2 squadrons of 4th Dragoons, 
the only cavalry on the ridge), before us two pieces of artillery. 
More to the right were other hills forming the chain, the first 
of which was occupied by artillery, behind were drawn up 
our troops extending to the banks of the Mondego. Being 
thus posted we sent out our sharpshooters on the verge of 
the descent facing the enemy, and I, as inquisitive as my 
neighbours, went in front to the top of the hill to behold the 
motions of the foe. We could not have had a better situa- 
tion. In front we commanded an extensive view of the 
country the enemy occupied. We now beheld large columns 
of the French in motion. Their cavalry which appeared very 
numerous (12 squadrons of St. Croix’s cavalry division and 
Montbrun’s Reserve of Cavalry) occupied different roads, 
their infantry were drawn out on the high ground by way 
of defence or placed in defiles ready to advance, and the 
baggage was well in the rear, the latter appeared very great, 
carried on mules and light carts, in fact the face of the country 
for several leagues was covered with them. It is impossible 
to describe the beauty of the scene. The day was lovely. 
We had a little exchange of shot on the right and left between 
the sharpshooters. When the night drew on, it became damp 
and foggy. The men remained under arms each officer with 
his company. Jeffreys and myself took post about one 
hundred yards in rear of the battalion and got under the lee 
of a large stone, making our saddles our pillows. Rodney 
having joined during the day and having brought with him 
some cooked poultry, I partook of the same, which was 
made the better by a glass or two of Malmsey Madeira he had 
with him. 

Slept tolerably well. At daybreak we were under arms 
and soon after 5 o’clock we heard some small shots on our 
right, which were succeeded by the report of a cannon. In 
a short time the fire began to be very loud, particularly from 
the artillery. It was produced in consequence of a column 
of the enemy having advanced against the hill occupied by 
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McKinnon’s brigade (the attack of Merles’ division of Rey- 
nier’s corps). They had proceeded so cautiously, under the 
cover of the darkness of the morning, that they were close 
to our troops before discovered. They had gained nearly 
the summit of the hill and advanced with great firmness and 
courage. However, we received them with our usual coolness, 
but a Portuguese Regiment of Militia (the Thomar militia) 
who formed part of the line ran off the moment they saw the 
enemy. Their place was instantly taken by an English 
regiment (a wing of the 45th). McKinnon’s brigade gave 
them volley after volley and charged them down the hills 
(this counter-attack was made by the remaining wing of the 
45th, the 8th Portuguese and the 88th). In an hour from 
the commencement all firing ceased. Our people having 
nothing to do many of us went in front of the hill, whence 
we observed the whole affair. The scene was beautiful, the 
artillery planted on the different hills, playing with rapidity 
on the columns of the enemy. As the affair was finishing a 
thick fog came on which prevented our seeing a quarter of a 
mile, but it soon cleared up and we had a fine day. Whilst 
this was going on, our left was attacked, the enemy defeated 
as successfully by General Pack’s brigade (and by Craufurd’s 
division). The result was one general of the French killed, 
Graindorge, one taken prisoner, Simon, with 2 colonels, 2 
majors, and 200 men. The enemy lost altogether about 
6,000 men, we have not lost more than as many hundreds. 
The Portuguese behaved remarkably well, save the militia 
mentioned.’ ¢ 


In this account Good mixes up the two attacks made on 
Picton by Reynier. The first of them made by Merle’s division 
was repulsed mainly by the prompt action of the 88th and a 
wing of the 45th. The second attack was made by Foy in 
support of Heudelet’s division which had been checked. This 
attack was made in the fog, which probably accounts for Good 
not seeing what really happened. To meet it Wellington had 
moved up Leith’s 5th Division to support Picton and it was 
then that the Thomar Militia of Leith’s division ran away and 
their place was taken by the 45th. Leith attacked Foy’s column 
in flank, while Picton’s men met it firmly in front and it was 
driven down the slope. 

Good’s account of the casualties is, allowing for the usual 
over-estimate of the enemy’s losses, fairly correct. The British 
loss in killed and wounded was six hundred and fifty-two, the 
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Portuguese exactly the same. The 8rd Guards had two men 
slightly wounded, the Coldstream no casualties. The French 
lost 4,600 in killed and wounded. Stothert mentions a curious 
sequel to the capture of General Simon. ‘ General Simon was 
wounded and taken with his Aide-de-camp. A short time after- 
wards a young Spanish lady, in male attire, whom the General 
had carried off from Madrid, and his baggage, were sent to the 
British headquarters with a flag of truce.’ 5 Massena had asked 
an impossible task of his troops, in sending them against a 
position of the strength of the Bussaco ridge, when very ignorant 
of Wellington’s dispositions. He thought that Reynier was 
attacking our right. One result of the battle was, as Good 
says, to inspire the Portuguese, another to make Massena very 
chary of attacking the British in a strong position. 

On September 28 Massena started to feel his way round our 
left, and Wellington, who had been watching for such a move, 
ordered his army to begin the retreat to the lines of Torres 
Vedras that night. The Guards moved off at 10 p.m., forded 
the Mondego on September 80 and ten days later were within 
the Lines at Sobral and were posted in the Zibreira, or right centre 
section of the defences. 

Massena, after a good look at the Lines, decided, doubtless 
with Bussaco in his mind, that it would be hopeless to attack 
them. He settled down in front of them, hoping that Wellington 
might be induced to come out. But nothing occurred beyond 
some bickering at the outposts. Wellington had made up his 
mind to let starvation do its work. The Portuguese had not 
done all that he had hoped in clearing the country of supplies, 
but they had done much, and it was a real feat both of endur- 
ance and of foraging which enabled the French to remain for a 
month, where a British army could not have lived for ten days. 
By the middle of November Massena’s generals had told him 
that their men were on the verge of starvation and on the 14th 
he began to retreat up the Tagus, establishing himself in the 
more fertile country around Santarem which he reached with 
50,000 men, having lost in battle and from hunger some 15,000 
of those with whom he had entered Portugal. Wellington 
followed cautiously and the Guards entered Cartaxo on the 
17th and there settled down for the remainder of the winter. 

In May, Captain the Hon. H. Gordon, who in October was 
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appointed from extra A.D.C. to the permanent establishment 
of the Commander-in-Chief’s A.D.C.s,* received the brevet of 
Major, the first brevet awarded in the Regiment, and in the 
autumn Ensigns Allen, Lord C. Townshend and Aitchison were 
promoted, the latter going home to the 2nd Battalion. During 
the retreat to the Lines the battalion received its first draft 
from home, and the state on December 1 was twenty-two officers, 
sixty-four sergeants, fifteen drummers and eight hundred and 
twenty-five rank and file, present and fit for duty, one hundred 
and forty-five sick and twenty-nine on command. 

The new year saw Massena established on the northern bank 
of the Tagus between Santarem and Thomar, grimly determined 
to hold on as long as he could extract any food from the country. 
Opposite to him Wellington had his army disposed in depth, 
with three of his cavalry brigades on the Rio Major, the Light 
Division opposite Santarem, then the Ist at Cartaxo. The 4th 
Division lay a few miles behind the lst, and the 6th, which 
reinforcements had enabled Wellington to form under Major- 
General A. Campbell, was posted at the eastern end of the 
Lines at Alemquer. The cavalry on the Rio Major was sup- 
ported by Pack’s brigade and by Picton’s 8rd Division at 
Alcoenter on the main Lisbon-Coimbra road. At the end of 
November, Wellington had sent Hill with the 2nd Division to 
the south bank of the Tagus, there with two Portuguese brigades 
and Fane’s cavalry brigade, he was established about Chamusca, 
and prevented Massena’s foraging parties from crossing the 
Tagus. Hill soon after went sick and Wellington entrusted the 
command of the force south of the Tagus to Beresford. Massena 
had applied to Napoleon for reinforcements and the Emperor 
sent him a weak corps under Drouet and ordered Soult up from 
Andalusia. Soult besieged Badajos and drew heavily upon 
Victor’s force which was still prosecuting and covering the siege 
of Cadiz. 

This news stirred the defenders of Cadiz into activity, and 
they determined on the somewhat risky plan of shipping a force 
of some 10,000 Spaniards and 4,000 British to land at Tarifa 
and come down upon Victor’s rear. Graham arranged to pick 
up 1,000 British reinforcements from Gibraltar and Tarifa, and 
agreed to serve under the Spanish General Manuel La Pena, 
as the Spaniards were providing the larger force. 
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The British contingent sailed on February 21, but was pre- 
vented by a westerly gale from making the harbour at Tarifa 
and landed on the 28rd at Algeciras. There it was joined by a 
provisional battalion from Gibraltar, and, marching to Tarifa 
on the 24th, it was reinforced by the 1st/28th, which was in 
garrison. 

The Spanish contingent, which had followed Graham, reached 
Tarifa on the 27th. At Tarifa Graham organized his force of 
5,000 into a Guards brigade under General Dilkes, the Ist Batta- 
lion composed of the six companies of the 2nd/1st Guards under 
Colonel Sebright, the 2nd of the two companies of the Coldstream 
and three of the 2nd/8rd Guards under Colonel Onslow. To 
this brigade two companies of the 2nd/95th and the battalion 
from Gibraltar were attached, and its strength was about 2,000. 

The 8rd Guards companies numbered eight officers, and 
three hundred and fourteen other ranks. The force was com- 
pleted by a Line Brigade under Colonel Wheatley, two squadrons 
of the King’s German Legion and ten guns. The Spaniards 
were organized in two divisions. La Pena, a weak and incom- 
petent man, known to his officers as Donna Manuela, started 

_ to march from Facinas by Casas Viejas and Medina Sidonia on 
the night of March 1-2. The guides proved unreliable and the 
country rough, and the troops were nineteen hours under arms, 
In the morning the Spanish advanced guard found a French 
detachment in Casas Viejas and drove it out, but on hearing 
from prisoners that Victor had a considerable force in Medina 
Sidonia, La Pena, instead of pressing on and bringing the French 
to battle, decided to turn off by the coast road to Cadiz and 
wanted to make another night march, which he abandoned 
only ona strong protest from Graham. The force reached Vejer 
on March 8, much delayed by flooded roads. The Spanish 
commander insisted on another night march for the night of 
the 4th-5th, and daylight on the 5th found the Allied column, 
the Spanish leading, moving up a track along the beach with 
its head near the tower of Barrosa. 

Meanwhile the garrison of Cadiz had on the night of the 
2nd-8rd thrown a bridge of boats across the Santa Petri creek 
from the island of Leén, preparatory to making a sortie to help 
La Pena. Victor, determined to stop this, sent a small force 
the next night to storm the bridgehead which the defenders had 
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erected on the mainland. This was done and the bridge was 
hurriedly floated back to the island. On the 4th, Victor was 
aware of La Pena’s movement and decided to trap him on the 
Bermeja Peninsula to which he was marching. This Peninsula 
is bounded on the south by the heights of Barrosa and on the 
east by the Chiclana Forest and the Almanza Creek. Victor’s 
plan was to send one division under Villatte across the Almanza 
Creek to hold the head of the Allied column, while two more 
under Leval and Ruffin came round the Forest to the Barrosa 
heights and fell upon the rear. 

About nine in the morning of March 5, La Pena’s advanced 
guard met Villatte and was at first repulsed, but it was reinforced 
from the main body, and while both forces were closely engaged 
the garrison of Cadiz made a sortie by another bridge of boats 
and fell upon Villatte’s flank and rear. Villatte then retired 
over the Almanza Creek with the loss of some three hundred 
men. La Pena, elated by this success, which put him in touch 
with the garrison of Cadiz, ordered Graham, who was on the 
Barrosa ridge, to join him, and Graham, recognizing the import- 
ance of the ridge, reluctantly obeyed, and marched off through 
the Forest, leaving a rearguard of one British and five Spanish 
battalions on the ridge. Graham was well involved in the 
Forest when he was told soon after noon by two excited Spanish 
guerrillas that the French were coming down on his flank. This 
was Leval’s division advancing through the Forest. The 
Spanish on the ridge received about the same time the news 
of Ruffin’s advance and promptly fled, leaving the British 
battalion, a composite battalion under Colonel Browne, to 
withdraw slowly and reluctantly. Ruffin’s men were quickly 
on the ridge from which a battery opened fire. 

Graham made up his mind at once. Seeing that the one 
chance of saving the situation was to attack the French columns 
before they were deployed, he ordered Wheatley to turn about 
and advance to the edge of the Forest and attack Leval, and 
Dilkes to assault the Barrosa ridge, sending Browne’s battalion, 
which was about a mile nearer to the ridge than was Dilkes’ 
rear, up the hill at once to gain time for the Guards to deploy. 
This the battalion did with rare devotion, boldly attacking the 
six French battalions already in position and losing nearly half 
its members. Dilkes then advanced with the 1st Guards, under 
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Sebright, leading. He had been told to find an escort for the 
guns and detached the Coldstream companies for this purpose, 
but received a compensation for this, for a wing of the 67th of 
Wheatley’s brigade in the confusion of the hurried change in 
the Forest joined him. This wing with the three companies 
of the 8rd Guards formed Dilkes’ second line under Colonel 
Onslow. 

The Ist Guards inclining to the right mounted the steepest 
front of the slope. It was a stiffish climb for men who had 
been marching most of the night and had had no food, but they 
went up boldly, though in no strict formation. As they neared 
the top four French battalions came down the slope to meet 
them. The French halted to fire within a short distance of our 
men, a fatal mistake, for though at close range the fire of both 
sides was deadly, that of the British line again proved to be 
more deadly than the fire of the French columns, which were 
thrown into confusion and slowly forced back up the hill, 
Meantime Onslow had brought his men up in a rough line on the 
right of the Ist Guards, and against them Victor, who was on 
the ridge near the Tower, sent two battalions. The same thing 
happened. The steady fire of Onslow’s line broke up the French 
columns, and Dilkes’ whole force pressing forward swept the 
French over and down the hill. Nineteen hundred weary 
British troops had driven back 8,000 Frenchmen, who had every 
advantage of ground, but at a heavy price. Including Browne’s 
battalion nearly seven hundred of Dilkes’ men had fallen in 
little more than an hour. In the companies of the 8rd Guards, 
Captain Swann was killed, Colonels Onslow and Hepburn and 
Ensign Watson were wounded, fourteen other ranks were killed 
and eighty-four wounded. 

Meantime Wheatley had engaged and defeated Leval’s 
division in an attack as gallant, in which the Coldstream com- 
panies finding that they were not wanted with the guns, had 
joined. This attack is famous for the capture of the eagle of 
the 8th French Regiment by the 87th. The total British loss 
was 1,288 killed and wounded out of some 5,000 engaged, that 
of the French 2,062. Ruffin and one of his brigadiers, Chandron 
Rousseau, were wounded, the latter mortally, and captured ; an 
eagle, five guns, and one hundred and twenty-four prisoners 
were taken, of which the Guards accounted for two guns and 
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one hundred and seven prisoners. It was an amazing feat of 
arms, and for their part in it the three companies of the 2nd/8rd 
Guards had the proud distinction of winning a battle honour 
for the Regiment.” But all this labour proved to be of no 
avail. Not a Spaniard of La Pena’s main body had moved. 
He, believing that Graham must be beaten, refused to stir, and 
the British were far too exhausted to pursue. So Graham with- 
drew his weary men into the Island of Leén. Victor would 
have abandoned the siege on any sign of activity, but even the 
next day La Pena would not move. The French returned to 
their lines of investment and the siege was resumed. 

While Graham’s men were marching from Tarifa to Cadiz, 
Massena found that having exhausted the supplies of the Tagus 
valley he must resume his retreat. Distracting Wellington’s 
attention by a demonstration of crossing the Tagus at Punhete, 
he sent off his baggage by Thomar and Leiria towards Coimbra, 
and on March 8 followed with his main body. On the evening 
of March 4 some buildings in Santarem were seen to be on fire 
and the next day the Light Division entered the town to find 
the French had gone. Having then discovered the direction 
of the French retreat, Wellington followed hard after them, 
leaving Beresford’s command south of the Tagus to watch 
Badajos, which Soult entered on March 12. 

Just before the pursuit of Massena began the Commander- 
in-Chief paid the Guards another high compliment. On March 4 
the following General Order was issued :— 


‘1. As the object in assembling the troops in any station 
to witness a punishment is to deter others from the commis- 
sion of the crime for which the criminal is about to suffer, the 
Commander of the forces requests that upon every occasion 
on which the troops are assembled for this purpose, the order 
may be distinctly read and explained to them, and that every 
man may understand the reason for which the punishment is 
to be inflicted. 

2. As during the two years, during which the brigade of 
Guards have been under the command of the Commander of 
the Forces, not only no soldier has been brought to trial 
before a general court martial, but no one has been confined 
in a public guard, the Commander of the Forces desires that 
the attendance of this brigade at the execution to-morrow 
may be dispensed with.’ ® 
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On March 11 the Light Division, now under Sir W. Erskine, 
for Craufurd was at home on leave, got into touch with the 
French rearguard under Ney at Pombal. The next day Ney, 
handling his rearguard with great skill, compelled Wellington to 
deploy the Light, 8rd, and 4th Divisions against him at Redinha 
and then slipped away, but while this was going on Massena got 
the serious news that Coimbra was occupied by Portuguese 
militia, who had destroyed the bridge over the Mondego. So 
he turned off by Foz d’Arouce for Celerico. At the former 
place, Ney, whom success had made rash, attempted to stand 
on the south side of the Ceira and was only saved from disaster 
by darkness. On March 29 Wellington was in Guarda and 
Massena had retired behind the Coa. Five days later Massena 
made his last stand at Sabugal, in which Reynier’s corps was 
hunted across the frontier. So for the second and last time 
Wellington had driven a French army out of Portugal. In the 
actions of this pursuit the Guards had had no part, the Ist 
Division following the army in reserve. 

Massena withdrew his hungry army to Salamanca, and 
Wellington’s immediate task was to deal with the frontier 
fortresses, Almeida, Ciudad Rodrigo, and Badajos, all in French 
hands. Soult, on getting the news of Barrosa, had gone south 
from Badajos, leaving a garrison in that fortress, and Wellington, 
sending the 4th Division to Beresford, ordered him to invest the 
place. Beresford had some 85,000 men, British, Portuguese 
and Spanish, rather over 9,000 being British, to conduct and 
cover the siege, but he was hampered by the lack of an adequate 
siege train. His siege was therefore ineffective, and leaving 
him to this task we may return to the main body, which was 
blockading and covering the blockade of Almeida. 

Without the 2nd and 4th Divisions and part of his 
cavalry, which were at Badajos, and without the troops engaged 
round Almeida, Wellington had but 87,500 men, of whom less 
than 2,000 were cavalry, to watch Massena. The latter, having 
rested his men and collected supplies, advanced towards the 
end of April to Ciudad Rodrigo and it was evident that he would 
endeavour to raise the siege of Almeida. He had to some extent 
refilled his depleted ranks, and had available 48,000 men, his 
cavalry being more than twice as numerous as Wellington’s. 
On May 2, Wellington discovered that Massena was advancing 
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in two columns by Gallegos on Almeida, and by Espeja on 
Fuentes d’Ofior. He then moved the 5th and 6th Divisions to 
bar the former route and the 8rd and Ist in that order from north 
to south to the ridge above Fuentes d’Ofior, with the Light and 
7th Divisions and the cavalry in second line. The 7th Division 
had been recently formed, under General Houston, of two British 
battalions, which had come out from home, a Brunswick regi- 
ment, the Chasseurs Britaniques and some Portuguese battalions. 

So on the evening of May 2 the 8rd Guards in the Ist Division 
were posted behind the ridge west of the village of Fuentes 
d’Ofior. The battalion had received during its march north 
through Portugal another draft from England, which had 
joined with Captain Home and Ensign Cookson. The morning 
state of May 1 shows its strength as twenty-four officers, sixty- 
five sergeants, sixteen drummers, and eight hundred and fifty- 
four rank and file present and fit for duty, eighty-six sick and 
thirty-six on command. It was once more the strongest 
battalion in the army. 

On May 2, Massena sent Reynier’s corps to make a demon- 
stration of crossing the Dos Casas by the Almeida road and keep 
the 5th and 6th Divisions occupied, while Loison’s corps attacked 
Fuentes d’Ojior. Fuentes was held by the Light companies of 
the Ist and 8rd Divisions, except those of the Guards, and they 
succeeded without much difficulty in beating off Loison’s 
attacks, which were made piecemeal. 

The next day, May 4, Massena having discovered that 
Wellington’s right could be turned and that a successful flank- 
ing movement would drive him away from the one available 
bridge over the Coa at Castello Bom, changed his plan. Reynier 
was to continue to demonstrate in the north, while Drouet’s 
corps with Ferey’s division of Loison’s corps again attacked 
Fuentes d’Ofior. Loison’s remaining divisions, with Solignac’s 
division of Junot’s corps and the whole of the cavalry, were to 
cross the Dos Casas at Poco Velho and Nave de Haver and roll 
up Wellington’s right. Wellington, expecting some such move- 
ment, sent the 7th Division down to Poco Velho and extended 
the Ist Division with the Guards Brigade on its right south of 
Fuentes d’Ofior along the Dos Casas brook. He echeloned the 
Light Division and the cavalry behind his right flank to support 
the 7th. Massena used the night of the 4th-5th to get his 
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troops for the turning movement into position, and at dawn 
his intention was disclosed. Montbrun’s cavalry was seen 
coming up in mass from the direction of Nave de Haver, and 
it broke through Wellington’s cavalry screen, while not 
long after Marchand’s division drove back the battalions 
of the 7th Division, which were holding the village of Poco 
Velho. Surprised by the strength of Massena’s turning move- 
ment, Wellington at once formed a plan to meet it. He sent 
forward the Light Division and the remainder of his cavalry 
to disengage the 7th Division, which he ordered back across the 
Turones brook to the ridge covering the bridge over the Coa 
at Castello Bom, and sent back the 8rd and Ist Divisions to 
form a new front facing south, with the left of the 8rd Division 
on Fuentes, the right of the Guards on the Turones brook. 
Loison’s divisions, delayed by the marshy woods in the valley 
of the Dos Casas, were slow in coming forward and the Light 
Division opposing the attacks of the French cavalry in square, 
disengaged the 7th Division and gained the time required by 
the Ist and 8rd Divisions. The Light Division fell back 
slowly, clearing the front of the 1st Division, to the right, 
and it was during its withdrawal that Norman Ramsay with 
his two guns, aided by a squadron of the Royals, broke through 
the French horse by whom he had been surrounded. As the 
Light Division retired the French cavalry next came upon the 
piquets of the Guards brigade formed before the new front. 
These were in charge of Lieut.-Colonel Hill of the Regiment. 
Hill formed his men in clumps and easily beat off the first charge, 
but he then unwisely extended again, and just as he had done 
this his right flank was charged by the 18™¢ Chasseurs. The 
line was rolled up, Lieut.-Colonel Hill was wounded and taken 
prisoner, as was Ensign Stothert of the Coldstream. The little 
party suffered some sixty casualties, the 8rd Guards losing 
twelve men as prisoners. Captain Home narrowly escaped the 
same fate; he was attacked by three troopers of the 18™e 
Chasseurs. One of them seized the strap of a flask which was 
hanging at his side. The strap broke and the chasseur went 
off with the flask. Another trooper seized and tore off his 
epaulette, but retired before Home’s sword. The third trooper 
attempted to cut him down when Home closed with him and 
tried to drag him from the saddle. Home was a powerful man 
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and the chasseur, seeing that he was likely to succeed, turned 
his horse and bolted, leaving his Cross of the Legion of Honour 
in Home’s hand. Our artillery and the Light companies of the 
Guards under Lieut.-Colonel Guise of the Regiment then drove 
off the French cavalry in a skirmish in which Captain J. 
Clitherow was wounded. This was the last part which the 
Guards had to play in the battle, which now resolved into a 
fierce struggle for Fuentes d’Ofior. The attack of Drouet’s 
corps and Ferey’s division captured the village, but the defenders 
stopped any advance from its western edge, and, when the new 
front had been firmly established, a counter-attack by two 
battalions of the 8rd Division drove the French back across the 
stream. This put an end to the fighting on May 5. Wellington 
at once proceeded to entrench his position, and Massena, after 
spending two days in looking at our growing work, began to 
retire on Ciudad Rodrigo on May 10. The losses of Wellington’s 
army in the two days of Fuentes d’Ojior were 1,800, those of the 
French 8,500. The 8rd Guards had five men killed, one officer 
and fifty-two men wounded, and one officer and twelve men 
missing, prisoners of war. Lieut.-Colonel Guise was mentioned 
in dispatches for his conduct in the battle.® 

Mackinnon records a pretty example of comradeship which 
occurred during the battle. The 92nd of Howard’s brigade of 
the Ist Division had during the change of position to make a 
difficult and tiring movement through the marshy woods which 
delayed fortunately the advance of Loison’s division. They 
arrived in second line behind the Guards, much exhausted and 
without food, ‘ which circumstance,’ says Mackinnon, ‘ being 
made known to the brigade of Guards, they volunteered 
giving up a ration of biscuit then in their haversacks, which 
was received by the gallant Highlanders with three hearty 
cheers ’,1° 

As a battle, Fuentes d’Ofior was not a great success. 
Wellington himself said of it ‘had Boney been there we should 
have been beaten’, and Boney in Paris showed his sense of 
Massena’s conduct by dismissing him and sending Marmont to 
take his place. Our conduct of the whole affair was not made 
the better by the fact that the garrison of Almeida was allowed 
to escape on the night of May 10-11, after destroying the guns 
and blowing up the most important works of the place. Still, 
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at the worst, the attempt of the French to re-enter Portugal 
had been foiled at no great loss. 

We must now return to Beresford, whom we had left carrying 
out a somewhat perfunctory siege of Badajos. Hardly had 
Almeida fallen when Wellington heard that Soult was moving. 
He immediately ordered the 8rd and 7th Divisions to march to 
join Beresford and went on ahead himself to see what was 
happening about Badajos, leaving Spencer with the remainder 
of his army to watch Marmont. Beresford had fought and 
won the bloody battle of Albuera on May 11. ‘ Fifteen hundred 
unwounded men, the remnant of six thousand unconquerable 
British soldiers, stood triumphant on the fatal hill.” But 
Wellington was not pleased to find that one of his British 
divisions had suffered heavily in a battle which need never 
have been fought, and complained that ‘ another such battle 
would ruin us’. Soult fell back to the south and Welling- 
ton resumed the siege of Badajos, but the siege train was still 
woefully defective and time was lacking, and early in June 
Marmont began to move from Salamanca. Having provisioned 
Ciudad Rodrigo, Marmont turned south to help Soult, and after 
two hasty assaults of Badajos, which both failed, Wellington 
withdrew to Elvas. On June 20 Marmont and Soult, having 
joined hands, entered Badajos and then turned west to seek 
the British. 

Upon Marmont’s advance to Salamanca, Spencer, left in 
command of the Ist, 5th, and 6th Divisions, had fallen back 
behind the Coa, but, on hearing that Marmont had turned south 
through the Perales Pass, he moved parallel to him to join 
Wellington. On June 14 the Guards crossed the Tagus at Villa 
Velha, on the 16th they were in Portalegre, and the next day 
were in touch with Wellington’s position behind the Rio Cala. 
So when Marmont and Soult, whose united force numbered 
60,000 men, arrived opposite the British position, they found 
that Wellington had his whole army concentrated and strongly 
posted. After spending some days in examining the British 
position, the French Marshals came to the conclusion that it 
did not invite attack, and withdrew, Soult to the south, Mar- 
mont to the north, after reinforcing the garrison of Badajos 
and revictualling the place. 

Wellington’s methods and the proved valour of the British 
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infantry were having their effect on the French. They realized 
that they could not hope to achieve success against Wellington 
in a position chosen by him, unless they could concentrate very 
superior force against him, but concentration meant denuding 
the rest of Spain of troops, and as soon as the French left any 
Spanish district the Spanish guerrillas sprang into activity there, 
interrupted communications and made the collection of supplies 
impossible. Further, the French system of supply depended so 
much upon living on the country that they could not keep large 
bodies concentrated for any length of time, and unless they 
could do this they could not manceuvre Wellington, whose 
supply system allowed him to keep his army together, out of 
his positions. The memories of Talavera, Barrosa, and Albuera, 
and Wellington’s skill as a quartermaster constantly faced the 
French Marshals with dilemmas to which they could not find 
an answer. 

Sir Brent Spencer’s appointment to command the corps 
which Wellington had left in the north and which had then 
come south to join him, caused a number of changes in the 
1st Battalion. Stopford with title of Brigadier-General }!_ took 
command of the Ist Division, Fermor, who had been promoted 
Colonel, went back to Vizeu to recover from an attack of fever, 
and the command of the Guards Brigade devolved temporarily 
on Lieut.-Colonel Guise, Lieut.-Colonel Peacocke being away 
in command of the depot at Lisbon, and Lieut.-Colonels Sir 
Wyndham Dalling and C. A. West having both retired. Lieut.- 
Colonel Hepburn, who had recovered from his wound inflicted 
at Barrosa, and had joined with a small draft from Cadiz, 
commanded the battalion during its march south? It will 
be convenient to deal here with other changes which took place 
during the year 1811. In June, Dilkes, Stopford and 
J. Dalrymple were promoted Major-General. Dilkes went 
home from Cadiz to command the Home or London District. 
Dalrymple, who throughout the war had been in command of 
the 2nd Battalion, succeeded to the baronetcy and took the 
title as Sir John Dalrymple. Captains Ansley, Hood, Cotton, 
Torrens and M. E. Onslow were promoted Lieutenant-Colonel, 
Ansley and Hood going home on promotion. Ensigns Skiffener, 
Seymour, Stothert, Talbot, Mahon, Drummond, Hesketh were 
promoted Lieutenant and Captain, all except Stothert, who 
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remained as adjutant, going home, while Ensigns Wigstone, 
Hawkins, Bennett and Burrows came out to the 2nd Battalion 
from England. 

During May the three companies of the 2nd Battalion, which 
had suffered so severely at Barrosa, were relieved at Cadiz by 
four companies from home, and it was then that Lieut.-Colonel 
Hepburn with a small party of volunteers from the three Cadiz 
companies joined the Ist Battalion. 

In March 1811 the Prince Regent being desirous of regulating 
the use of badges borne on the Colours of the Foot Guards, 
caused the following order to be issued :— 


‘In the name and on behalf of His Majesty, King 
George P.R. George III, by the Grace of God, King of the 
United Kingdom of Great Britain and Ireland, Defender of 
the Faith, etc. To all to whom these presents shall come, 
greeting. Know ye that we have been graciously pleased to 
approve of the painting and devices borne on the Colours of 
Our Three Regiments of Foot Guards are further pleased to 
direct and command that no alteration therein shall on any 
account be permitted, but by the special command of us, 
our heirs and successors and that the same having been 
countersigned by our Commander-in-chief and our Secretary 
at War, shall be deposited in the office of our aforesaid Com- 
mander-in-chief, under custody of our Inspector of Regimental 
Colours. 

Given at our Court at Carlton House, this 11th day of 
March 1811 in the fifty-first year of our reign. 

By the command of his Royal Highness, the Prince 
Regent, in the name and on behalf of his Majesty. 

Davin Dunpas 
Commander-in-chief.’ 


The badges prescribed for the 8rd Guards in this order were 
in general the same as those issued after the Union, and though 
there were now twenty companies, only sixteen badges were 
authorized. The reason for this apparently was that company 
Colours were no longer used even on ceremonial occasions. As 
Captain Balfour points out, the Heralds’ College in preparing 
the drawings of the Regiment’s badge at the time of the issue 
of this order made two important mistakes, which were per- 
petuated for a long time. ‘The Phoenix of the 7th Captain ’, 
he says, ‘has become a Salamander in the drawings, but the 
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text clearly describes the badge as a Phoenix in flames; while 
the Salamander of the 10th Captain is depicted as a green lizard 
and yet is described as a Salamander.’!* Upon the Colours 
appeared for the first time the Sphinx awarded to the Regiment 
in commemoration of the Egyptian Campaign of 1801. 

Upon the withdrawal of Soult and Marmont, Wellington once 
more attempted a siege of Badajos, but, still without a battering 
train, he achieved nothing, and his troops in the valley of the 
Guadiana in the hot weather were soon affected by fever. He 
therefore abandoned the siege towards the end of July, and 
leaving Hill, who had rejoined with the 2nd Division, to watch 
Badajos, he moved the remainder of his army north. The 
Guards had remained throughout July in tents between Elvas 
and Portalegre and on August 1 they again crossed the Tagus 
at Villa Velha, and marched to Penanacor, while the Light 
Division and the cavalry moved to the Agueda and began a 
blockade of Ciudad Rodrigo. During the march General 
Graham joined the army and took command of the 1st Division, 
Sir Brent Spencer going home. General Stopford was given 
command of the 2nd Brigade of the 1st Division, and General 
H. Campbell, recovered from his Talavera wound, had in June 
resumed command of the Guards brigade 1° and Lieut.-Colonel 
Guise of the Battalion. 

At the end of August, Wellington, seeing signs that Marmont 
was proposing to break the blockade, began to move his divisions 
closer together, and early in September the Ist Division was back 
near its place in the battle of Fuentes d’Ojior at Navar de Havar, 
In the middle of September Marmont came forward with nearly 
60,000 men. Though closer together than they had been in 
August, the British divisions were far from being concentrated, 
and Marmont, had he known more of the situation, had a good 
chance of catching Picton’s 8rd Division isolated. Fortunately 
he did not discover the true state of affairs until too late, and 
after actions at Carpio and El Bodon on September 25, 
Wellington withdrew by night to a strong position behind the 
Coa, the Ist Division going into reserve behind the right in the 
Mondego valley, east of Celerico. Having had a look at this 
position, Marmont withdrew on October 8 and the Guards went 
into winter quarters at Guarda, the officers getting some hunting 
with Wellington’s hounds. In October, Captain Master became 
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A.D.C. to General Stopford !* and in December Colonel George 
Murray was given the local rank of Major-General}? 

The operations for the year closed with Hill’s brilliant little 
exploit in the Alemetejo, in which in the early morning of 
October 28 he surprised and destroyed Girard’s division at 
Arroyo dos Molinos with trifling loss. Colonel Byng of the 
Regiment, who came out from home in the summer and served 
for a short time with the Ist Battalion, had in September been 
given a brigade in Hill’s division, but being charged with the 
protection of Hill’s flank and rear, he had no part in this affair. 
Though the attempts to carry the war into Spain had failed, the 
year’s work had resulted in the security of Portugal, and most 
important of all for the future in a great increase in the numbers 
and efficiency of the Portuguese army. As Stothert says :— 


‘Two years have scarcely elapsed since these troops, 
which now shine so conspicuously in the defence of their 
country, were an unarmed, undisciplined rabble, now they 
possess in an eminent degree the best qualities of warriors, 
and have proved themselves worthy of contending in the 
same ranks with British soldiers. This happy object had 
been accomplished by the liberal policy of taking 30,000 
Portuguese into British pay, and placing them under British 
officers of experience and talent. The measure has been 
crowned with such complete success that it appears most 
desirable to extend this system over the whole Peninsula.’ !* 


Unfortunately native pride made it impossible to apply 
the measure to the Spanish army. 

During 1811 two interesting developments in the history 
of the Regiment took place. In March, a Drum-Major was 
added to the establishment of each battalion of Guards,*® and 
in the following December the Prince Regent ordered the 
institution of regimental schools for the instruction of young 
soldiers and of the children of soldiers. A sergeant school- 
master was appointed and an allowance of ten pounds per 
annum was granted for incidental expenses. *! 

In June 1811, Captain Torrens, who was Military Secretary 
to the Commander-in-Chief at home and who figures largely in 
the correspondence in Wellington’s dispatches, was commis- 
sioned as Captain and Lieutenant-Colonel in the Regiment.** 
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APPENDIX I 
MEMORANDUM FOR THE War OFFICE 


In consequence of the distinguished Gallantry, displayed by the 
First Battalions of the Coldstream and Third Regiments of Foot 
Guards, in the Battle of Talavera, and by the Detachments of the 
2¢ Battalions of the same Corps, in the Battle of Barrosa, His Royal 
Highness the Prince Regent, in the name and on the behalf of His 
Majesty, has been pleased to approve of the Words Talavera and 
Barrosa being borne on the Colours and Appointments of the Cold- 
stream and Third Regiments of Foot Guards. 

HARRY CALVERT 
AG, 
Horse Guarps, 
7th February 1812. 


(War Office 8, vol. 158, p. 76.) 


APPENDIX II 


W.O. 
6 March 1811. 
Sir, 

Referring to my Letter to your Royal Highness of the 17% 
September last, I have the honor to acquaint your Royal Highness 
in pursuance of a Commua? rec4 from the C. in C. that a Drum Major, 
with the Pay of a Serj‘ is to be borne upon the Establisht of each 
Batt® of the 18t Foot peas from the 258 September 1810 inclusive. 

am, 
Sir, 
With the most profound respect, 
Your R.H. most obedient & most 
hum servt 
PALMERSTON. 
Fretp MarsHaL 
H.R.H. tHE DuKE oF York, K.G. 
Col: of the 1** Foot Gs, 


Like letter of same date to 
Gen! 
The Duke of Gloster, K.G. 
Col: of the 84 Foot Guards. 


(War Office 4, vol. 211, p. 288.) 
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APPENDIX III 


W.O. 27 December 1811. 
Circular No 79, 


My Lorp, 

The P.R. having had under his consideration the advantages 
which will result to the Army from the Estabt of Reg! Schools for 
the Instruction of Young Soldiers, & of the children of Soldiers; I 
have the honor to acquaint your Lordship that H.R.H. has been 
graciously pleased to order, in the name & on the behalf of H.M. 
that, in each Batt" or Corps, a Regimental School shall accordingly 
be forthwith established. 

The School is to be placed under the Superint° of a Serjt School- 
master ; and you are to select a Person properly qualified for the 
situation, who is to be an attested soldier, and will be borne on the 
establishment with the same Pay and Allowances as the Paymaster 
Serjeant of the Corps. 

When the Corps is in Barrt® a Room will be appropriated for 
the School, with an allowance of fuel in the winter months, 

The Sum of £10 p.ann. will also be allowed, from the 25‘ Inst. 
inclusive on account of the charges to be incurred for Stationery 
and other incidental expences of the School, and may be stated half 
yearly, in the Paymasters Regimental Accounts. 

Instructions as to the plan of education to be adopted in the 
Regimental School will be issued by H.R.H. the C. in C. 

I have &c. 
PALMERSTON. 
Gent Earu OF HARRINGTON, 
Col. of the 1%t Life Gds. 

Like letter to the following Colonels, viz. 

[Inter alia] Tue DuxE or Guoster, 8rd Foot Guards. 


(War Office 4, vol. 218, pp. 289-91.) 


CHAPTER XII 
THE PENINSULAR WAR, 1812 


URING the winter of 1811-12 a number of changes 
took place in the 1st Battalion. Colonel Fermor 


recovered his health and resumed command. Victor 
made no progress with the siege of Cadiz and the British garrison 
in that place was considerably reduced. The companies of the 
2nd Battalion there went home after sending a strong draft to 
the 1st Battalion, which brought its strength again to over 
1,000 rank and file present and fit for duty. Early in the new 
year, Captain Stothert also went home to be Adjutant of the 
2nd Battalion, and his place in the 1st Battalion was taken by 
Ensign Watson. So we now lose the help of Captain Stothert 
as an eyewitness of the doings of the battalion, but have still 
Surgeon-Major Good’s letters. 

Wellington was determined to take immediate advantage of 
the position he had won in the previous year, and very early in 
January set his men in motion to an accompaniment of grum- 
blings from those who had looked forward to the usual quiet 
time in winter quarters. He landed his siege train at Oporto 
and brought it up secretly to Almeida, ostensibly with the object 
of rearming that fortress, and then, as 1811 waned, he pushed 
on his preparations for besieging Ciudad Rodrigo. The 1st 
Division crossed the Coa on January 4, an uncomfortable march. 
‘ At seven in the morning ’, says Good, ‘ we started m a perfect 
hurricane, which continued all the morning. The road was 
bad, the rain unpleasant, and the wind occasionally so strong 
as almost to take us off our legs. However, after passing the 
Coa at the bridge of Almeida, the weather moderated. We took 
the right-hand road and proceeded up the hill to the village of 
Junca, the Coldstream went to Las Navis. It seems strange 
that Lord W. should commence a siege at this time of the year.’ } 
If this seemed strange to the troops it was as strange to Mar- 
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mont, who was quite unprepared for such a move and sent a 
considerable part of his army to reinforce Suchet in Valentia. 

On January 8 the Guards marched through Fuentes d’Ojior 
and for the first time since Talavera entered Spain. That night 
the Light Division stormed the outlying work of the Great Teson 
to the north of the fortress and broke ground before the garrison 
had fairly realized what was on foot. The next day the Ist 
Division relieved the Light Division, and Good gives us an 
account of trench warfare in 1812. 


‘ January 8. At daylight this morning we started, leaving 
our baggage behind. It was very cold—cold as it was the 
men were obliged to ford the river Azava (a tributary of the 
Agueda). We passed through Carpeo, where we were joined 
by our light infantry companies and a battalion of Portuguese 
Cacadores who had been in that place. On the top of the 
hill of Carpeo we had a fine view of Ciudad Rodrigo. It 
appeared built on a mound at the foot of which ran the river. 
The fortifications, white towers and red roofs were contrasted 
to the dark and barren hills forming a semicircle round the 
back part of the country. We descended to the river, which 
we forded, it was up to the men’s middles and the stream very 
rapid. We now made a détour to the left of the town and 
halted behind a ridge of hills (the Great Teson) on the top of 
which our works were beginning. The Germans being on the 
ground first relieved the working party. 

It was now 11 o’clock a.m., the wind high and piercing 
cold with occasionally a fall of snow. The Light Division 
now marched off and our brigade remained under arms in 
rear of the hill, forming the right of the Germans. Lord 
Blantyre’s people guarded the road leading to Salamanca 
and the Cacadores the bridge of the town over the Agueda. 
Fortunately a house was standing some little distance from 
the chief scene of action, which was appointed the hospital, 
to which the pills resorted. Here we found a few wounded 
of the Light Division, French and Portuguese, whom we sent 
off to Gallegos in spring carts. The enemy were amusing 
themselves by throwing shell and grape alternately, in con- 
sequence of which several wounded Germans were brought 
in. At six o’clock our people relieved the Germans in the 
trenches. 1,200 men of the brigade marched to the park of 
the artificers and each man taking with him his musket, 
carried a gabion, a fascine, a spade, and a pickaxe, and so 
entered the works. 

It was not long before wounded were brought to us, whom 
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during the night we were employed in dressing, having also 
two amputations by the light of a miserable candle, the flame 
of which was perpetually agitated by the wind. I was not 
sorry when morning came and our people were relieved by 
the 8rd division. They were completely tired out after 
working for 12 hours. Our loss was three killed and 9 
wounded, two of the latter afterwards died. The Coldstream 
lost 1 killed and 5 wounded. On our march home the men 
fell out in numbers from fatigue and cold. They had finished 
the approach and formed the basis of three batteries each to 
contain 11 guns at 500 yards distance from the town.’ * 


On the 18th the Guards were again in the trenches at work 
on the second parallel, but this time the Ist Battalion had better 
fortune and suffered no casualties, and once more on the night 
of the 17th-18th when the losses were one killed, six wounded 
and seven missing.? The Guards had no part in the storming 
of the place, which was carried out on the evening of the 19th 
by the 8rd and Light Divisions. So in twelve days Ciudad 
Rodrigo had fallen. The gallant Craufurd was mortally 
wounded, and General Mackinnon killed by the explosion of 
amine. Our total losses were 1,008 killed and wounded, and 
at that price one of the chief fortresses of Spain, with Marmont’s 
siege train, was captured. Marmont had not learned that the 
siege had begun before it was well advanced, and the place was 
in our hands by the time that he had collected troops at Sala- 
manca. On being told that Wellington’s troops, after repairing 
the breaches, had gone into winter quarters, he did the same. 

The siege over, the Ist Division went back to Espeja, where 
the Guards seem to have found some compensation for their 
hard work in the trenches, for Good records: ‘ January 26. 
Dined with Guise and very good dinner. He gave me soup, 
boiled neck of mutton, pork cutlets, patties, roast goose, wood- 
cocks, and pudding washed down with Champagne and 
Madiera.’4 The news of Ciudad Rodrigo delighted England 
and Spain equally. The Prince Regent conferred an earldom 
on Wellington, Parliament increased his annuity and the Cortes 
made him Duque de Ciudad Rodrigo, but he was not content 
with his achievement and as soon as the fortress was in his 
hands he turned his eyes on Badajos. 

On February 8 the Guards were again on the move, once 
more headed south, and, marching by Abrantes, on March 10 
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they were in the neighbourhood of Elvas, where Wellington 
was concentrating for his next coup. From Elvas the Ist, 6th, 
and 7th Divisions under Graham were detached to cover the 
siege of Badajos against Soult in the south, and Hill was sent 
to Merida to watch Marmont and Drouet, while the siege was 
undertaken by the 8rd, 4th, and Light Divisions, joined later 
by the 5th. Ground was broken on March 17, the assault was 
made on April 6 and Badajos was captured at a cost of 4,670 
killed and wounded, a number about equal to that of the 
garrison. 

While the siege of Badajos was in progress, events elsewhere 
in Europe had once again begun to affect the war in the Penin- 
sula. Napoleon had made up his mind to invade Russia and 
was gathering troops for that great and fatal enterprise. The 
Young Guard and the Polish contingent were ordered from 
Spain, and it became evident to the Marshals that not only 
could they not rely on further help from France, but that these 
would not be the last calls upon them. Further, Napoleon 
realized that he could not hope to direct the war in Spain from 
beyond the Vistula, as without much success, he had been 
attempting to do from Paris, so he gave the direction of the 
armies in Spain to his brother Joseph, with Jourdan as Chief 
of Staff. But Joseph’s authority over the Marshals was not 
increased by the fact that for two years the Emperor had 
superseded him. The tide was beginning to set strongly in 
favour of the Allies. In March, the gold medal for Talavera 
was awarded to Colonels Stopford and Murray and to Lieut.- 
Colonel Sir W. H. Dalling and for Barrossa to Major-General 
Dilkes and to Lieut.-Colonel Onslow. 

While Wellington was engaged about Badajos Marmont had 
advanced against the weak screen of Spaniards and Portuguese 
whom Wellington had left to watch him in the north. He had 
blockaded Ciudad Rodrigo and again entered Portugal, but at 
Sabugal he had been brought to a stop, having outrun his 
supplies, as Wellington had confidently predicted would be the 
case. But the Spaniards had been dilatory in provisioning 
Ciudad Rodrigo and therefore Wellington determined as soon 
as Badajos was in his hands to march north at once and settle 
with Marmont. So on April 11 the Guards were back in Elvas 
and on the 18th they started to follow the army through 
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Portalegre, back to the hills of Beira. As before, Wellington left 
Hill behind him, this time with a secure base at Badajos, and 
directed that General to destroy the bridge over the Tagus at 
Almarez and so interrupt communication between Marmont 
and the French army of the South, for whom he was at pains 
to provide occupation. This task Hill successfully accomplished 
on May 19. 

Wellington had kept Graham with the Ist and 6th Divisions 
back on his right in order to be able to bring help to Hill if it 
were needed, but early in June the Ist Division was again on 
the Coa and on the 12th the army crossed the frontier in three 
columns and moved on Ciudad Rodrigo. On the 16th the army 
was in sight of Salamanca, Marmont falling back behind the 
Tormes, after garrisoning the three forts of that town. On the 
17th the Guards crossed the Tormes at the ford of Santa Marta 
and the army took up a position on the San Christabel ridge 
east of Salamanca, the 6th Division being left behind to besiege 
the forts. There Wellington hoped that Marmont would attack 
him in an attempt to relieve Salamanca. He had with him 
48,000 men, of whom 28,000 were British, and Marmont 88,000, 
with reinforcements in prospect. So neither commander felt 
strong enough to take risks, and after spending some time in 
examining and manceuvring round the Santa Christabel position, 
Marmont, on learning that the last of the forts had fallen on 
June 27, fell back northwards and crossed the Douro at Tordes- 
illas. Wellington followed in three columns and took up a 
position south of the Douro, facing Tordesillas, the Ist and 7th 
Divisions being in reserve around Medina. 

While the army was in this position Graham’s health broke 
down and General H. Campbell took over the command of the 
1st Division. The command of the Guards Brigade was given 
to Colonel the Hon. T. Fermor, and Lieut.-Colonel Guise found 
himself once more in command of the Ist Battalion.* 

Tactically the positions of both armies were strong, but 
strategically Marmont’s was the more favourable. The Douro 
makes a pronounced bend to the south between Tordesillas and 
Toro, and the base of the triangle is completed by a good road 
between those two places. Marmont could therefore move from 
one flank to another more rapidly than Wellington, whose lateral 
communications south of the river were poor. Marmont, having 
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been reinforced, started on the night of July 15-16 to make 
use of this advantage. He moved a considerable part of his 
army to Toro and on the morning of the 16th began to cross 
the Douro there. Wellington countered this by moving his 
army westwards across the Guarena, whereupon having drawn 
his opponent Marmont counter-marched to Tordesillas and by 
the morning of July 18 he placed the bulk of his army south of 
the river. This manceuvre put Marmont in communication 
with King Joseph, who was moving up to the Guadarama. 
There followed a series of manceuvres between the two armies 
for the crossings over the Tormes, which Wellington had to 
secure to cover his communications with Ciudad Rodrigo. 
Good tells us how this affected the Guards :— 


‘15th. About the usual time for the brigade turning out 
to occupy their ground an order came to us to march. The 
battalion moved off, but the Coldstream remained behind to 
try some prisoners by drumhead court-martial by candle- 
light. Both their surgeons were out of the way so I was 
requested to attend. After being kept above an hour after 
the Regiment had gone, I was told I was not wanted. I 
therefore went after them and found their ground of encamp- 
ment, which was near the town of Nava del Rey. 

16th. This morning quarters were taken up for us in 
Nava, which is a tolerably good town, but not so good as 
Medina. I got a quarter to myself and looked forward to a 
good night, but my hopes were disappointed for at the time 
of the evening turn out we were treated with another night 
march. The moon favoured us for the first part of the night 
and well it was so, for the confusion in passing through the 
town was very great, what with the moving of headquarters 
and every other part of the army stationed hereabout. The 
cause of this was the French having crossed the Douro in 
great force. (Marmont’s crossing at Toro on the night of 
the 15th-16th was in fact only a demonstration.—Ep.) 
Our march was a very fatiguing one—we started at 9 o’clock 
at night, proceeded on the road to Salamanca, passing through 
Aleajos about the time daylight began to peep. 

17th. We marched on and halted at 9 o’clock in the 
morning on the heights of Canizal. After breakfast I went 
to sleep for I was confoundedly tired and there was a prospect 
of another night march, but fortunately it did not take place 
and we had a quiet night. 

18th. The enemy came on so rapidly this morning that 
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the baggage of the Light Division was surrounded for some 
time and our Horse-Artillery lost two guns which were after- 
wards retaken by a charge of cavalry. Some of our cavalry 
behaved ill. (This was the combat of Castrejon in which 
Wellington and Beresford were nearly taken prisoners by the 
French cavalry. The reference to the cavalry behaving ill 
is to the incident in which the order ‘‘ Threes about ’’ shouted 
by some of the staff to a squadron of the 12th Light Dragoons, 
which was retiring before an attack by the French cavalry, 
was misunderstood by a supporting squadron of the 11th 
Light Dragoons as applying to them.—Ep.) We were 
ordered to retire, our baggage was sent down the road to 
Salamanca and we proceeded as far as Vallesa, where we were 
ordered to cook, but as soon as it was beginning we were 
ordered back to Canizal, where we found the army concen- 
trated. It was dark or rather moonlight when we got in and 
prettily we were jumbled together. 

19th. We this morning had a view of the greater part of 
our troops, they occupied either side of the main road to 
Salamanca. Some cavalry men breakfasted with us. In the 
afternoon we moved and took up our position which extended 
to the right from the great road. It did not appear a strong 
one, there was a fine plain some way in front of us. The 
soil was very stony and we laid our bones on it for the night. 

20th. At daylight we expected to be wakened by the rude 
sound of warlike implements but all was quiet. We were 
forming lines and otherwise getting ready, when we saw the 
black columns of the approaching enemy, they came on by 
beat of drum like locusts, covering the surface of the earth. 
They did not march direct to us but moved over some rising 
ground to our right for the purpose of turning it. To accom- 
modate them we turned too and thus the two armies marched 
parallel with each other for many leagues, a thing seldom 
seen. The roads at one time were so favourable to them that 
we had to march near a hill, they had got possession of, from 
which they thundered away, shot and shell, but without 
doing much mischief. The day was very hot, the roads 
heavy and dusty and the men fell out in droves. At length 
we halted near a village the name of which I know not (Aldea 
Rubia). Here we cooked. The enemy must have picked up 
a@ good many of our men (Marmont claimed to have taken 
800 stragglers). 

21st. At daylight we marched on by the road to Sala- 
manca and arrived at our old bivouac by the side of the 
Tormes, where we cooked. At dusk we forded the river at 
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Santa Marta and took up ground in front of it. Here we 
remained in column of companies. The clouds collected 
thick and obscured the moon, distant thunder was heard, the 
earth was occasionally illuminated by flashes of lightning and 
now and then came a sprinkling of rain, which gradually 
increasing a most stormy night ensued. 

The rain lasted till after midnight and the electricity of the 
atmosphere produced all the varieties of horizontal, perpen- 
dicular, forked and sheet lightning. A thunder-bolt struck 
in the centre of the horses of a squadron of cavalry, frightened 
and separated them, they charged over their riders and scam- 
pered off. Upwards of 50 horses were missing and 20 men 
wounded. (This happened to a squadron of the 5th Dragoon 
Guards.) 

22nd. This morning was fine and everything appeared 
quiet, although the enemy had crossed a great body of troops 
over the water. We were removed to the slope of the hill 
out of sight of the enemy and the men ordered to cook. Soon 
after this we were ordered to our ground which was to the 
north of the village of Arapiles and opposite a tolerable hill 
the enemy had possession of (the southern or French Arapiles). 
We were now again blessed with the sight of their black 
columns, which they had in abundance behind the hill ready 
to deploy. One or two showed themselves, but were driven 
back behind their shelter by a couple of our 9-pounders. 
Marmont seemed inclined to treat us with his lateral move- 
ment as before, so Lord W. ordered us down to the village 
to take possession of some heights that were beyond. We 
moved down but the enemy ordered back their columns into 
the wood out of which they had come. We then went back 
again, leaving only the light infantry to protect the village.’ 7 


This advance of the 1st Division into the village of Arapiles 
was part of a forward movement ordered by Wellington about 
noon against Bonnet’s division, which was then isolated. But 
upon seeing that Marmont was continuing to move by his left, 
Wellington stopped this movement and sent the 1st Division 
back into position north of the English Arapiles, with the Light 
Division on its left. 

Thus these two divisions became Wellington’s left, and as the 
battle was decided on the other flank by the attack of the 8rd 
Division on the head of Thomiéres’ column and by the advance 
of the 4th and 5th Divisions against the French left centre, the 
Guards had no further part in the battle, except the light 
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companies in the village. These were under Lieut.-Colonel 
Woodford of the Coldstream, Captain Clitherow being in com- 
mand of the light company of the 8rd Guards. They had some 
stiff fighting, but with the aid of the light companies of the 
Fusilier Brigade they beat off all attempts of Bonnet’s division 
to take the village. The Battalion’s losses, all of them in the 
light company, were one man killed, Captain White and twenty 
other ranks wounded, and two missing. The British loss was 
8,129, and that of the Portuguese 2,088, out of a total of 52,000 
engaged. Marmont’s army numbered 49,000, and of these he 
lost 14,000, including 7,000 prisoners. The battle was remark- 
able for the number of generals on both sides who were hit. 
The British lost General Le Marchant killed, Marshal Beresford, 
Generals Stapleton-Cotton, Leith, and Cole wounded. On the 
French side Marmont himself was wounded, as were Clausel and 
Bonnet, while Thomiéres and Ferey were killed. 

The victory of Salamanca came at a critical period of the 
war. Napoleon’s invasion of Russia was apparently about to 
add another conquest to his long roll of triumphs on the Con- 
tinent of Europe. The United States of America had declared 
war upon us and American privateers were taking a toll of 
British shipping. Trade languished and the Government was 
put to it to find cash for the army in the Peninsula, while to 
the general public a successful termination to the war seemed 
as remote as ever. So the defeat of Marmont’s ‘ 40,000 men 
in 40 minutes’ was very opportune. The news of Salamanca 
put fresh courage into the stout-hearted, silenced the waverers, 
and confirmed both Government and people in the determination 
to prosecute the war with all possible vigour. 

Clausel, whose wound was slight, took command of the 
defeated French army and led it back to Valladolid. Welling- 
ton’s pursuit was delayed because he could not get up his 
supplies. He had sent off his train to Ciudad Rodrigo before 
the battle. Having seen Clausel into and out of Valladolid, 
Wellington left the 6th Division to keep an eye on him and 
turned south-east against Joseph and the French Army of the 
Centre. On the approach of the British army, Joseph retreated 
to the east coast with his soldiers, family and court, and on 
August 12 the Ist Battalion made its second entry into the 
Spanish capital. A few days later it was quartered in the 
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Escurial. Upon his retreat from Madrid, Joseph ordered Soult 
to raise the siege of Cadiz and to come and join him in Valentia. 
Thus the companies of the Ist Guards, which had been so 
long in Cadiz, were at length released, and after a dramatic 
march through the greater part of the length of Spain, they 
joined Wellington’s army to assist later in the formation of a 
second Guards Brigade. In July the medal for distinguished 
service at Fuentes de Ofior was awarded to Lieut.-Colonel 
Guise and for Albuera to Lieut.-Colonel J. C. Rooke.® 

On September 1, Wellington marched north from Madrid 
with the Ist, 5th, and 7th Divisions to join the 6th on the upper 
Douro, and deal with Clausel, who had reoccupied Valladolid. 
On learning of the approach of the British, Clausel retired behind 
the Ebro, leaving a garrison of 2,000 men in Burgos. In the 
middle of September the Guards marched from Valladolid to 
the siege of Burgos, a task which was entrusted to the Ist 
and 6th Divisions. The works of Burgos were antiquated, and 
Wellington, who had not supposed that the place would give 
him much trouble, had not brought up his siege train. He 
began the attack with an assault on the horn work of St. Miguel, 
which crowned a hill of the same name north of the fortress. 
The assault was made on the night of September 19-20 by 
Pack’s Portuguese brigade and by the light companies of the 
1st Division, and the work was carried at a cost of four hundred 
and twenty killed and wounded. 

On the night of the 28rd-24th an attempt was made to 
escalade the outer defences of the castle by four hundred volun- 
teers of the Ist Division. This failed completely and with heavy 
loss, and being now convinced that the defences of the place 
could not be rushed, Wellington reluctantly began a regular 
siege with very inadequate material. In this assault Ensign 
Hall and twenty-two other ranks of the Regiment were wounded 
and four killed. 

On the night of the 29th-80th another assault was attempted 
following on the explosion of a mine, but this too failed and the 
besiegers settled down to the regular methods of siege warfare. 

The Battalion took its turn from the beginning of October 
in work on the batteries or parallels and each tour of duty in 
the trenches produced a few casualties. On the night of the 
4th-5th work was sufficiently advanced to allow of another 
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attempt on the centre enceinte of the castle, and this time it was 
successful. In this attack Captain J. Clitherow was severely 
wounded and the light company had three other ranks killed 
and wounded. 

Wellington was very dissatisfied with the progress of the 
siege and on October 7 issued an order condemning the conduct 
of the troops in the trenches, but adding ‘he was happy to 
make an exception in favour of the Guards, who, he is informed, 
have invariably performed their duty, as they have every other 
in the army, in the most exemplary manner ’.!° 

The siege culminated in an attempt made on October 18 to 
storm two breaches which had been made in the main line of 
defences. The attack on the northern breach was nade by the 
King’s German Legion, that on the western breach by a detach- 
ment of the Guards. Both assaults were made most gallantly, 
but each attacking party numbered only three hundred and 
neither was strong enough for its task. Wellington wrote a 
week afterwards: ‘It is impossible to represent in adequate 
terms the conduct of the Guards and the German Legion upon 
this occasion. And I am quite satisfied that if it had been 
possible to maintain the posts which they had gained with so 
much gallantry these troops would have maintained them.’ 4 

In this attack the detachment of the Regiment employed 
lost eight rank and file killed, Lieutenants Holbourne and Knox, 
and fifteen rank and file wounded.!? This was the final effort 
in this unhappy enterprise. Souham, who had succeeded 
Clausel, was beginning to move, and on the 19th the Guards 
marched to join the 5th and 7th Divisions which had been 
covering the siege. 

Souham’s activities were not the only cause of the abandon- 
ment of the siege of Burgos. Joseph, who had retired to 
Valencia, had gathered reinforcements, and having ordered 
Soult to join him from the south, was determined to recover 
the capital. On hearing that Soult was leaving Andalusia, 
Wellington had ordered Hill to Toledo to cover Madrid, and 
there Hill was joined by Skerrett’s detachment from Cadiz. 
But this small reinforcement did not compensate for the junction 
of Joseph and Soult, and in the third week of October Welli n 
discovered that the force advancing from the east upon Madrid 
was considerably superior to Hill, and that Souham on the 
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Ebro now outnumbered the force under his immediate command 
about Burgos. He therefore decided that he must retreat on 
Salamanca and draw Hill towards him. On the night of the 
21st-22nd he got his army over the Arlanzon and fell back by 
Torquemada on Valladolid, having to fight a stiff rearguard 
action on the 28rd at Venta del Pozo. At Torquemada he was 
joined by a welcome reinforcement, which had landed at Corufia 
and included the 1st Battalion of the Ist Guards. On the 25th 
there was another rearguard action on the Carrion, but by 
crossing the Pisuerga and destroying the bridges at Valladolid 
and Tordesillas Wellington checked the pursuit and gained for 
his army a rest which they much needed. Thereafter the retreat 
was continued with more leisure, and on November 8 Wellington 
was back in his old position of San Christabel covering Salamanca 
in touch with Hill, who was south of the Tormes. About the 
same time Joseph and Soult had joined Souham. Wellington 
had now with him some 70,000 men, including 18,000 Spaniards, 
and the combined French army amounted to 90,000 men. 

Soult began to work cautiously round Wellington’s right and 
by November 15 had gained a position which compelled us to 
resume the retreat if we were not to be cut off from Ciudad 
Rodrigo. That retreat had already had an effect upon disci- 
pline. The reasons for it were not understood and there was a 
good deal of outspoken criticism of the Commander-in-Chief. 
The days which followed the beginning of the retreat put a 
further strain upon the discipline of the army, which all but 
broke down. The weather was vile, the roads were bad, the 
French cavalry, very superior to ours in numbers, were con- 
stantly harassing our flanks and rear of our columns, raiding 
the transport, and picking up stragglers, while worst of all the 
supply column was misdirected and for three days there was 
no issue of rations. 

Good gives the following account of the march of Novem- 
ber 17 :— 


‘We marched again at the head of the centre column 
without breakfast and with little hope of dinner. It had 
rained all the night and our people were wet through and I 
have never seen them so dispirited. The road was in many 
places deep in mud, and the wind was perishing cold. The 
men fell out in numbers, in part from exhaustion having had 
VOL. I BB 
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nothing to eat and in part because they lost their shoes in 
the mud and broke their feet upon the stones of the road. 
To add to our discomfort the French horse were always 
prowling about and they must have made a pretty bag from 
the stragglers, who had fallen by the way. We crossed the 
Huebra river at a village, of which I know not the name, 
and then the rain at last ceased. We halted in great misery 
from hunger and cold, but were able to light fires to warm 
ourselves and dry our soaked clothing. I am told that the 
French horse have taken our General.’ 1% 


(This refers to the capture of General Paget, who was in 
command of the centre column, with which the Ist Division 
marched. He was taken by a French cavalry patrol, while 
riding from one part of the column to another.) 

On the 19th the army reached the neighbourhood of Ciudad 
Rodrigo and there touch was gained with the missing supply 
column, and so ended a retreat which was reminiscent of the 
worst days of the retreat to Corufia. The effect of the advance 
to, and the retreat from Burgos upon the battalion is shown 
by the fact that, while the fortnightly state of May 15 shows 
1,052 all ranks present and fit for duty, that of December 1 
shows 604. 

The retreat had eclipsed the memory of the brilliant start 
of the campaign of 1812 and there was much grumbling in the 
army. Fortunately by the time when the news of it reached 
England the news of a greater and more disastrous retreat had 
arrived, for at the very time when Wellington had decided to 
abandon the siege of Burgos, Napoleon was marching out of 
Moscow, and when Wellington’s army was moving to its winter 
quarters the Emperor, leaving the remnant of his army to 
struggle through the snow, was hurrying to Paris to counteract 
by his presence the effect of the news that the Grand Army had 
perished. 

When Hill had joined Wellington on the Tormes he 
had brought with him the 8rd/lst Guards from Cadiz, and 
these had been joined to the Ist/lst Guards, which had 
landed at Corujia towards the end of September to form a 
1st Guards Brigade under General Howard. From Ciudad 
Rodrigo both brigades were sent to pass the winter at the old 
quarters of the 2nd Guards Brigade, Vizeu. There we may 
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leave them for the winter, speculating whether or no the failure 
of Napoleon’s Russian campaign would or would not mean that 
the French would withdraw from Spain. 
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APPENDIX I 
OrFIcErs, 8RD GUARDS, SERVING IN THE PENINSULA, 1812 


Major-General Hon. E. Stopford Commanding 2nd Brigade, Ist 


Division 
Major-General G. Murray Q.M.G. At home on leave during 
greater part of year 
Colonel Hon. T. W. Fermor Commanding Ist Battalion to 
July 6, 1812, then Guards 
Brigade 
Colonel J. Byng Commanding 2nd Brigade, 2nd 
Division 
Lieut.-Colonel J. Guise Commanding Ist Battalion from 
December 7, 1812 
Lieut.-Colonel F. Hepburn Commanding Light Companies, 
Guards Brigade 
Lieut.-Colonel J. C. Rooke A.A.G. 2nd Division 
Lieut.-Colonel W. Cotton D.A.A.G. Headquarters 
Lieut.-Colonel R. Mercer A.Q.M.G. Headquarters 
Lieut.-Colonel Hon. A. Gordon A.D.C. to Commander-in-Chief 
Major C. F. Canning A.D.C. to Commander-in-Chief 
J. Clitherow Wounded, Burgos 
W. A. Keate 
W. C. Master 
C. Dashwood 


Captain and {| F. Home 
Lieutenant W. H. Clitherow 
C. L. White Wounded, Salamanca 
E. Bowater 
J. Aitchison 
J. B. Shiffner 


J. W. Moorehouse 
A. Burrowes 
H. R. Watson 
Sir Archibald Mur- 
ray, Bt. 
C. Hornby 
F. Colville 
C. Hall Wounded, Burgos 
F. Holbourne Wounded, Burgos 
C. Sandes 


Ensign 
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J. Knox Wounded, Burgos 
J. H. Stapleton | 
C. Prendergast 
R. Cumberland 
Ensign W. Stockdale 
E. B. Fairfield 
G. Evelyn 
Hon. H. Forbes 
J. Elrington 


Adjutant H. R. Watson March 4, 1812 
Paymaster T. Murray 


Surgeons { S. Good 
Quartermaster J. Skuce 
Lieut.-Colonel G. Hill 
Prisoners Major T. Fotheringham 
of War Captain T. Geils 
Ensign W. Scott 


APPENDIX II 


RetuRN oF KILLED, WOUNDED AND MISSING OF THE ARMY UNDER 
THE COMMAND OF His EXcELLENCY GENERAL Lorp VIScouNT 
WE utNncToON, K.B., ar Crupap RopRIGO BETWEEN THE 15TH 
AND THE 19TH DAYS OF JANUARY 1812 


HEapQuarTERS, GALLEGO, 
January 1812. 


[Inter alia] 
8™ Guards. 18 Battalion. 


18th January 1812. 
Rank & File. 
1 Killed: 6 Wounded: 7 Missing. 


In Lord Wellington’s 
No 7, 224 January 1812. 


(War Office 1, vol. 258, pp. 182 and 107.) 
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APPENDIX III 


List oF GENERAL OFFICERS, COMMANDING OFFICERS OF CorPsS, 
HAVING RANK OF LIEUTENANT COLONEL, AND THE OFFICERS 
aT THE Heap oF MiLirary DEPARTMENTS, WHO HAVE HAD 
MEDALS CONFERRED UPON THEM IN COMMEMORATION OF THE 
Barres or Ro.era, Vimrera, ConuNA, THE SEVERAL INSTANCES 
WHERE THE BRITISH CAVALRY DISTINGUISHED ITSELF DURING 
THE CAMPAIGN UNDER Sir JoHN Moore, AND TALAVERA DE 
LA REYNA AND Barrossa 


[Inter alia] 8™ Foot Guards. 
Major-General W. T. Dilkes Barrossa 
Colonel Honb!¢ E. Stopford Talavera 
Colonel George Murray Corufia and Talavera 
Lieut.-Colonel Sir W. H. Dalling Talavera 
Hont!e Thomas C. Onslow Barrossa 


In Col. Torrens’s 
18° March 1812. 


(War Office 1, vol. 650, p. 515.) 


APPENDIX IV 


WEEKLY STATE OF THE Forces IN PorRTUGAL AND SPAIN UNDER 
THE CoMMAND OF His EXcELLENCY GENERAL THE EARL OF 
WELLINGTON, K.B. 


Heap Quarters, RvuEDA, 
8" July 1812. 
[Inter alia] 8m Foot Guards. 15 Battalion. 
General Officer Commanding Division 
18t Division of Infantry M Gen! Campbell 
General Officer Commanding Brigade Col. Fermor 
Station: Camp near Medina del Campo. 


Officers : 1 Lt. Col: 9 Captains: 2 Lieuts: 8 Ensigns: 4 
Staff : 

Serjeants : 57 present. 2 sick present. 7 sick absent. 7 com- 
mand. 

Drummers: _ 12 present. 1 sick present. 6 sick absent. 


Rank & File: 858 present. 42 sick present. 180 sick absent. 
20 command. Total 1095. 


(War Office 1, vol. 255, p. 887.) 
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APPENDIX V 


Return OF THE KILLED, WouUNDED AND MIssING OF THE ALLIED 
ARMY, UNDER THE CoMMAND OF His EXcELLENCY GENERAL 
Tue Earu oF WELLINGTON, K.B., IN THE BATTLE NEAR SALA- 
MANCA ON THE 22" pay oF JULY 1812 


Heap Quarters’ FLorEs DE AVELAS. 
25% July 1812. 


[Inter alia] 8™ Guards. 18 Battalion. 
Killed : 1 rank & file. 
Wounded: 1 captain. 
2 serjeants. 
18 rank & file. 
Missing : 2 rank & file. 
[Endorsed] In Lord Wellington’s 


No7 24% July 1812. 
(War Office 1, vol. 255, p. 148.) 


APPENDIX VI 


Downine STREET 
25 July 1812. 
Messrs. RANDLE & BrinGE. 
GENTLEMEN, 

I transmit to you herewith a Return of Field Officers on whom 
the honour of a Medal of the smaller size is to be conferred in testi- 
mony of their meritorious Services upon the occasion respectively 
mentioned to their Names—and I am to desire that Medals may be 
accordingly prepared with all possible dispatch. 

Iam &c. 
BATHURST. 
[Inter alia] Lieut.-Colonel John Guise 
Fuentes de Onor. 
Lieut.-Colonel John Charles Rooke 
Albuhera. 


(War Office 6, vol. 128, p. 184.) 
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APPENDIX VII 


CASUALTIES OF THE REGIMENT IN THE SIEGE OF THE 
CASTLE OF BURGOS 


ReEtTuRN OF KILLED, WOUNDED AND MIssING OF THE ARMY UNDER 
THE CoMMAND OF His EXcELLENCY GENERAL THE Marquis 
oF WELLINGTON, K.B., IN THE SIEGE OF THE CASTLE OF BuRGOS 
FROM THE 20™ TO THE 257 SEPTEMBER 1812 INCLUSIVE 


[Inter alia] 8d Guards. 1*t Battalion. 


21% September 1812. 5 Rank & File wounded 
22nd September 1812. 1 Rank & File killed 
1 Serjeant wounded 
5 Rank & File wounded 
4 Rank & File killed 
1 Ensign wounded 

22 Rank & File wounded 
24th September 1812. 1 Rank & File wounded 
26th September 1812. 1 Rank & File killed 

2 Rank & File wounded 
23" September 1812. Ensign Hall slightly wounded 


(War Office 1, vol. 255, p. 558.) 


28" September 1812. 


RETURN OF THE KILLED, WOUNDED AND MISSING OF THE ARMY 
UNDER THE CoMMAND OF His EXcELLENCY GENERAL THE 
Marauis or WELLINGTON, K.B., IN THE SIEGE OF THE CASTLE 
oF BuRGos FROM THE 27™ SEPTEMBER TO THE 8? OCTOBER 
1812 INCLUSIVE 


[Inter alia] 8d Foot Guards. 1 Battalion. 


Killed Wounded 
27th September 1812. 

Rank & File 2 6 
28th September 1812. 
Rank & File 
80th September 1812. 
Rank & File 
224 October 1812. 

Rank & File 
8™ October 1812. 
Rank & File 


(War Office 1, vol. 256, p. 11.) 


So 1 Se OO 
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Return oF KILLED, WOUNDED AND MISSING OF THE ARMY UNDER 
THE CoMMAND OF His EXcELLENCY GENERAL THE MarQuis 
oF WELLINGTON, K.B., IN THE SIEGE OF THE CASTLE OF BuRGos 
FROM THE 4™ TO THE 5 OcTOBER 1812 INCLUSIVE 


[Inter alia] 84 Guards. 1¢t Dt, 


5 October 1812. 
Killed : 8 Rank & File. 
Wounded: 7 Rank & File. 


N.B.—The loss returned on the 5 was in the Assault and Cap- 
ture of the exterior line of the Castle of Burgos on the evening of 
the 4 Oct. 1812. The Casualties are taken from 12 o’clock noon of 
each day. 


(War Office 1, vol. 256, p. 18.) 


Return or KILLED, WOUNDED AND MISSING OF THE ARMY UNDER 
THE CoMMAND OF His EXcELLENCY GENERAL THE Marquis OF 
WE.uincToN, K.B., IN THE SIEGE OF THE CASTLE OF BurRGos 
FROM THE 6™ To THE 10™ OcrToBER 1812 INCLUSIVE 


[Inter alia] 84 Foot Guards. 1% Battalion. 
Killed Wounded Missing 
6 October 1812. 
Rank & File 1 8 
Captains 1 
Serjeant 1 
7 October 1812. 
Rank & File 1 ll 
Serjeant 1 
8 October 1812. 
Rank & File 2 1 
Drummer 1 
10 October 1812. 
Rank & File 1 


5 October. Captain Clitherow severely wounded. 


In Lord Wellington’s 
No 89. 11 October 1812. 


(War Office 1, vol. 256, p. 48.) 
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RetTurN oF KILLED, WoUNDED AND MISSING OF THE ARMY UNDER 
THE COMMAND OF GENERAL THE Marquis OF WELLINGTON, 
K.B., In THE SIEGE OF THE CASTLE OF BuRGOS FROM THE 11™ 
TO THE 17™ OcToBER 1812 


[Inter alia] 8d Foot Guards. 1*t Ba, 
Rank & File 
Killed Wounded 
11 October 1812 1 
12 October 1812 8 1 
14 October 1812 1 


In Lord Wellington’s 
No 44 of 1812. 


(War Office 1, vol. 256, p. 121.) 


ReEtuRN oF KILLED, WOUNDED AND MISSING OF THE ARMY UNDER 
THE CoMMAND OF His EXcELLENCY, GENERAL THE MaRQuis 
or WELLINGTON, K.B., IN THE SIEGE OF THE CASTLE OF Burcos, 
FROM THE 18™ TO THE 21°T OcToOBER 1812 INCLUSIVE 


[Inter alia] 8rd Foot Guards. 1 Battalion. 
18th October 1812. Rank & File: 8 killed 
Wounded : 2 Lieutenants 


15 Rank & File 


Lieut. Holborn 
» Knox 


In Wellington’s 
No 44 of 1812. 


(War Office 1, vol. 256, p. 128.) 


} severely wounded. 


CHAPTER XIII 


THE PENINSULAR WAR, 1818-14. BERGEN-OP- 
ZOOM 


HE winter of 1812-18 proved to be a trying one for the 

Guards, who had gone into winter quarters at their old 

station Vizeu. There they were afflicted with a severe 
outbreak of low fever, doubtless brought to Portugal by those 
who had served in the Walcheren Expedition. The Regiment 
with few survivors of that ill-starred enterprise escaped lightly, 
but the newly formed 1st Guards Brigade had in a few months 
lost more than eight hundred dead, and in March Wellington sent 
it to Oporto, but it had not sufficiently recovered to be able to 
take part in the campaign of 1818 till towards its end. 

Despite this, reinforcements from home had increased the 
strength of Wellington’s army to over 80,000 men, of whom 
52,000 were British. The Portuguese army, carefully nursed 
by Beresford, had grown in numbers and efficiency, while 
Joseph, being forced by Wellington’s concentration in northern 
Portugal to keep his armies together, had perforce to leave in 
many parts of Spain a clear field to the guerrillas, who became 
an increasing source of trouble and anxiety. At the same time, 
Napoleon’s calls upon the army in Spain to make good the losses 
incurred in his invasion of and retreat from Russia continually 
depleted the numbers and quality of the French troops in the 
Peninsula. 

So Wellington decided that the time had come for another 
and better-planned advance against the main line of French 
communications with France. The army was to move again 
on Burgos. But he had no mind to force the Spanish Douro 
in the presence of the French. He proposed to turn the line 
of the middle Douro by sending Graham, who had returned in 
good health, across the lower reaches of that river, within the 
Portuguese frontier, and march him through the rugged Tras-os- 
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Montes, while he with the right of the army moved on Salamanca, 
ready to cross the river wherever it should be opened for him by 
Graham’s operation. In order to avoid the difficulties of supply 
which he had experienced during the advance to and retreat from 
Burgos in the previous year, he designed, as he advanced, to 
shift his base from Lisbon to the northern coast of Spain. 

Towards the end of May all was ready, and on the 26th 
Graham began to cross the Douro in Portugal. He had with 
him the Ist, 8rd, 4th, 5th, 6th, and 7th Divisions, Pack’s Portu- 
guese brigade and a considerable force of cavalry. He moved 
in three columns, the Ist Division and Pack’s brigade with two 
brigades of cavalry being on the left. Just as the march had 
begun Colonel Fermor was on June 4 promoted Major-General 
and went home, and Guise, who on the same date was promoted 
Colonel, led the 1st Battalion on its march to Vittoria. Major- 
General Stopford had returned to the command of the 2nd Guards 
Brigade, and on June 4 Colonel John Byng, who was still in 
command of the 2nd Brigade of the 2nd Division, was also 
promoted Major-General. 

The marches through the Tras-os-Montes were hard, but 
Graham as always did his job well, and while Joseph was still 
considering how to oppose Wellington on the Douro, he sud- 
denly found his right flank turned by Graham’s advance and 
fell back hastily on Valladolid, withdrawing his troops from 
Madrid. Wellington moved forward with the right of the army 
as Graham advanced, and with confidence that the end of his 
labours was in sight he, as he crossed the frontier, waved his 
hat with a ‘ Farewell Portugal ’.1_ The two wings of the army 
met at Toro, having successfully manceuvred the French off the 
Douro. Joseph fell back again, this time on Burgos, but that 
fortress had been neither provisioned nor repaired since the 
siege of the previous year. Wellington was threatening to 
turn his right. So, leaving a rearguard to blow up the castle, 
he retired behind the Ebro. Wellington had quite expected to 
have another siege of Burgos on his hands, and when he found the 
place not only abandoned but destroyed, he made up his mind 
that the time had come to ‘ hustle the French out of Spain ’.* 

The line of the Ebro was a strong one and Joseph had con- 
fidently hoped to hold it until he could gather reinforcements. 
But Wellington had by this time moved his base to Santander 
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and was free to abandon the main road from Salamanca through 
Burgos and to operate by his left. Again Joseph found his 
flank turned, but this time he decided to stand in the plain of 
Vittoria and to meet Wellington’s turning movement on the 
Zadorra. 

Of the Battle of Vittoria little need be said here, for the for- 
tunes of war deprived the Guards of any part in the victory. 
Wellington’s plan was to cross the Zadorra and advance on 
Vittoria from the west with the bulk of his army, about 55,000 
strong, moving in three main columns, while Graham with the 
1st and 5th Divisions, Longa’s Spaniards, Pack’s and Bradford’s 
Portuguese brigades and two cavalry brigades, about 20,000 
men in all, moved on the Zadorra from the north, with a gap of 
about six miles between him and the left of the main body. 
Wellington’s instructions to Graham indicated that the main 
task of the northern column was to come down on the enemy’s 
right rear and cut off the French retreat, and they also indicated 
that he was to co-operate with the main attack if he could do so 
with advantage, and was not tocommit himself until the result 
of the main action showed that such an operation would be safe. 
But the distance between Graham and Picton, who was on 
Wellington’s left, made it hard for the former to find out how 
the main battle was progressing, and he was thus left with a 
difficult problem, which he failed to solve. 

Joseph had some 55,000 men in the field against Wellington’s 
75,000, and of these he had to detach about 16,000 of Reille’s 
army to oppose Graham, when the turning movement from the 
north was discovered. The French had with them the Court 
and civil officials from Madrid and an immense baggage train, 
all which gravely limited their manceuvring capacity, while 
the weeks of retreat which had preceded the battle did not add 
to their confidence. 

The battle began about eight o’clock in the morning of 
June 21 with the advance of Hill on Wellington’s right, and 
here the French were driven back from the river, but Picton’s 
attack was delayed, not through any fault of that fire-eater, 
and this no doubt had its effect on Graham. At any rate, by 
the time when the whole of the main attack was over the 
Zadorra, Joseph had discovered the danger to him of Graham’s 
movement and ordered an immediate retreat. Graham, still 
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waiting for Picton to come nearer, and for once acting with less 
than his usual energy, did not press his attack, and the Guards 
on the heights above the Zadorra remained passive and impatient 
spectators of the rout of the French. Joseph got away with 
the loss of the whole of his baggage and of a hundred and fifty 
guns, and, leaving garrisons in San Sebastian and Pampeluna, 
he fled across the Pyrenees. In this battle Lieut.-Colonel J. C. 
Rooke, who was still serving on the staff of the 2nd Division, 
was killed. 

The spoils of Vittoria proved too much for the discipline of 
the army, and this, together with bad weather and indifferent 
staff work, prevented any effective pursuit, but it is at least 
doubtful whether Wellington would have ventured through the 
main passes of the Pyrenees until he had gained possession of 
San Sebastian and Pampeluna. Graham with the Ist and 5th 
Divisions, Longa’s Spaniards and the two Portuguese brigades 
toiled through the western foothills of the Pyrenees and at the 
end of June had reached the Bidassoa, near Irun. There the 
Guards were destined to remain for two months. 

Wellington had ordered the Spaniards to blockade Pampe- 
luna and Graham to undertake the siege of San Sebastian. 
Graham having Longa and the Ist Division on the Bidassoa 
arrived with the 5th Division and the two Portuguese brigades, 
about 10,000 men in all, opposite San Sebastian on July 9. 

On July 17 the outworks south of the town were carried 
and the siege proper begun. The place was in bad repair and 
Graham was in a hurry to capture it and get into France. But 
General Rey, who commanded the fortress, was a brave and 
skilful leader and he had the great advantage that owing to the 
war with the United States the British Navy was fully occupied 
in the Atlantic and French vessels were able to enter the harbour 
throughout the siege. On the other hand, Graham’s artillery 
was inadequate, and to save time he had chosen an exposed 
approach to the main defences. So an assault made by the 
5th Division on July 25 failed with heavy loss. Wellington, 
who, as we shall see, had at this time other anxieties, and was 
impatient to hear of the fall of the place, lost his temper and 
unjustly blamed the 5th Division for the failure. A proper 
siege train was now ordered up, but it was some weeks before 
the guns and an adequate supply of ammunition could be 
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landed. By the third week of August the new batteries had 
got to work and in a few days had made practicable breaches 
in the eastern defences. 

To mark his displeasure at the conduct of the 5th Division 
Wellington had called for seven hundred and fifty: volunteers 
from the 1st, 7th, and Light Divisions to lead the assault. On 
August 18 the 1st Guards Brigade, restored to health, had joined 
the 1st Division on the Bidassoa, and each of the two Guards 
Brigades supplied one hundred of these volunteers, the 8rd 
Guards finding their quota of fifty. General Leith, who com- 
manded the 5th Division, furious at the insult to his men, 
refused to put the volunteers in the front line, and they found 
themselves in the support trenches. 

The assault was made on August 81 over the same ground 
as that on which the attack of July 25 had been repulsed, and 
it met with the same difficulties. The attacks of the 5th 
Division and of the Portuguese failed with heavy loss, and those 
of the volunteers, who charged forward to the help of their 
comrades, had no better fortune. Another failure seemed 
inevitable when, by a lucky chance, an explosion blew up the 
southern bastion and in the confusion which followed the 
attackers poured into the town. The British losses were very 
heavy. Of the two hundred men of the Guards one hundred 
and twenty-two fell, the 8rd Guards losing thirty-three of their 
fifty.2 Rey fell back on to the castle, which held out until 
September 8, and he alone of the commanders concerned comes 
with credit out of the enterprise. 

Meanwhile, stirring events had been taking place farther to 
the east in the Pyrenees. On getting the news of Vittoria, 
Napoleon had placed Soult in general command of the French 
armies of the Peninsula, which the Marshal reorganized with 
remarkable speed. His plan was to advance by the Ronces- 
valles and Maya passes to the relief of Pampeluna and then 
strike at Wellington’s communications through Vittoria. The 
British army was strung out in defence of the Pyrenees from 
Roncesvalles to the mouth of the Bidassoa and the French had 
the advantage of better roads. On July 25, Hill’s outposts 
on the Col de Maya were driven in, on the same day Byng’s 
brigade, though gallantly supported by Cole with the 4th 
Division, was forced back from Roncesvalles. Wellington’s 
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situation was critical, but as usual he sensed the point of danger 
and was there himself in time. On July 28, Soult was defeated 
at Sorauren, a few miles north of Pampeluna. Then, leaving 
Reille to mark Wellington at Sorauren, Soult attempted on the 
night of the 29th-80th to move his right and centre on San 
Sebastian, but Wellington discovered this movement and attack- 
ing early on the 80th drove back Reille on to Clausel’s columns, 
throwing the whole into confusion. This ended the campaign 
of the Pyrenees, Soult’s army trickling back disconsolately into 
France by such tracks through the mountains as it found open. 

Though the French had been driven out of Spain, except 
from Catalonia, where Suchet still held the field, Wellington 
was in no hurry to enter France. On August 27 Napoleon had 
won a victory over our Continental allies at Dresden, and, 
after similar disasters they had shown themselves only too ready 
to come to terms with the enemy. Until he was more certain 
of the general situation, Wellington determined to proceed with 
caution. So it was not until the beginning of October that he 
was ready for a further move. 

In July, Palmerston, still Secretary at War, had announced 
that the Prince Regent, in recognition of the services of the 
non-commissioned officers of the Army, had been pleased to 
increase the pay of the sergeant-majors of regiments and to 
direct that one sergeant of each company should be designated 
colour-sergeant, to be ‘ distinguished by an honourable badge 
of rank’ and with pay at the rate for colour-sergeants of the 
Guards of two shillings and six pence per diem.‘ 

In August, Major-General George Murray, who had been 
promoted substantive Major-General on January 1, 1812, was 
made Knight of the Bath, in special recognition of his services 
during the campaigns of Vittoria and the Pyrenees. 

On his repulse from the Pyrenees, Soult had extended his 
40,000 men to watch the western exits from those mountains 
into France over a front of thirty miles from the mouth of the 
Bidassoa to St. Jean Pied-de-Port, and set to work to strengthen 
his positions by entrenchments. Reille held the French right 
on the Bidassoa, next to him Clausel held the heights of La 
Bayonette and La Rhune, while D’Erlon on the left watched 
the exits from the Maya and Roncesvalles passes. Wellington’s 
plan was that Hill should keep D’Erlon occupied by a demon- 
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stration, while the Light Division with Longa’s and Giron’s 
Spanish divisions attacked Clausel. 

Under cover of these movements Wellington’s left under 
Graham was to force the passage of the Bidassoa, the 5th 
Division on the extreme left opposite Hendaye, the Ist Division 
with Wilson’s Portuguese brigade was to move from Irun on 
Behobie, while Freire’s two Spanish divisions attacked higher 
up on the river on Biriatou. The advance of the left began on 
the night of October 6-7 and was much aided by a heavy 
thunderstorm which prevented Reille’s outposts from discover- 
ing what was afoot. It began with the attack of the 5th 
Division, which forded the river at its mouth, and, though it 
was low tide, the water was up to the men’s armpits. When 
they were seen to be well on their way across a rocket fired from 
the church tower of Fuentarabia gave the signal for the Ist 
Division, which during the night had moved through Irun to 
its place on the river-bank. Reille had but one division in his 
first line and it was completely surprised. Finding its right 
turned by the crossing of the 5th Division, it fell back and the 
Guards met with but little opposition, the two brigades having 
but twenty-one casualties, those of the 8rd Guards being nine 
wounded and two missing. Farther to the right, Freire’s 
Spaniards made good their crossing, the Light Division and 
Longa’s Spaniards captured La Bayonette, and though Giron 
was held up before Clausel’s strong position on La Rhune, the 
French holding that hill were obliged by the retreat of their 
right to evacuate it on the night of October 8-9 and fall back 
behind the Nivelle. The line of the Bidassoa and the western 
exists of the Pyrenees had been won at very small cost. 

On October 80, Pampeluna surrendered, and a few weeks 
later there arrived the news that on October 18 the Allies had 
at last defeated Napoleon in the great battle of Leipzig, and 
Wellington then felt that an invasion of France from the south 
could be undertaken without undue risk. Soult’s position on 
the Nivelle extended from the mouth of the river at St. Jean- 
de-Luz, where he had prepared a strong entrenched camp on 
the left bank. From the camp, which was held by Reille, the 
line ran still on the left bank along the low hills of the valley 
of the Nivelle to Ascain, where Clausel took up the front as 
far as Amotz on the river, where a bridge of boats had been 
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established. There the front crossed the river and under the 
command of D’Erlon ran across a series of hills to the Nive. 
Beyond that river Foy still held St. Jean Pied-de-Port, watching 
the exit from the Roncesvalles pass. The front from St. Jean- 
de-Luz to the Nive was about fourteen miles in extent and was 
strongly entrenched, and to hold this line Soult had some 
55,000 men, with but one division in reserve, that of Villatte, 
which was posted at St. Jean-de-Luz. The key to the French 
position was the bridge at Amotz, for when this was captured 
communication between the parts of the French line would be 
broken. 

Before advancing, Wellington reorganized his army into 
three grand divisions. Graham had gone home, shortly to 
return to the field in another enterprise, and his place was taken 
by Sir John Hope, who commanded the left grand division, 
composed of the Ist and 5th Divisions, an independent British 
brigade, a Portuguese brigade and Freire’s two Spanish divisions. 
The Ist Division, still under General Howard, was now com- 
posed of Maitland’s, Stopford’s brigades of Guards, and Halkett’s 
German brigade. Beresford commanded the centre grand divi- 
sion and Hill the right. Wellington’s strength was now approxi- 
mately 90,000. The 8rd Guards had received two strong drafts 
from England and with thirty-four officers and one thousand 
and ninety-three other ranks they were again the strongest 
battalion in the Army. Wellington’s plan was that Hill should 
attack D’Erlon on the right bank of the Nivelle, while Beresford 
threw his weight against Clausel’s left and aimed particularly 
at Amotz. Hope was to do no more than keep the French right 
occupied, for Wellington hoped if his plan succeeded to hem 
it in against the coast. 

About three o’clock in the morning of November 10 Hope’s 
men descended from the ridge which they had occupied after 
crossing the Bidassoa and advanced towards St. Jean-de-Luz, 
the 5th Division on the left, then the Germans and the 2nd 
Guards Brigade, who advanced north of the hill of Socorry, 
held by Reille’s outposts, and on the right of the 1st Division, 
the Ist Guards Brigade moving south of the hill on Urrugne. 
Hope quickly established a front on the bank of the Unxin 
brook, which was the limit assigned for his advance, but he 
used his guns so effectively and made such a display of activity 
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as to keep Reille to his lines and Villatte in St. Jean-de-Luz, 
while Beresford and Hill did their work. Hill drove in D’Erlon’s 
advanced troops and was preparing for his main attack when 
the French General got the news that Beresford’s 8rd Division 
had captured Amotz and he thereupon fell back behind the 
Nive. A gallant stand by Clausel enabled Soult to make good 
his retreat and prevented the full realization of Wellington’s 
plan, but a position upon which the French had been busily at 
work for nearly three months was forced with fewer than 8,200 
casualties. 

Wellington had intended to follow up his success on the 
Nivelle by an immediate advance on the Nive, but the weather 
broke and turned the low land between the two rivers into a 
sea of mud, which put an effective stop to any immediate 
progress. The troops were got under such cover as was avail- 
able, and the Guards into billets in St. Jean-de-Luz. The 
Spaniards had fought well both on the Bidassoa and on the 
Nive, but being now in France they felt that their time had 
come to get some return for what they had suffered during the 
four years of the occupation of their country by the French, and 
they proceeded to plunder and murder the people amongst whom 
they were quartered. It was Wellington’s constant policy to 
establish friendly relations with the inhabitants and to pay for 
all he took. He therefore, much to their indignation, ordered 
all the Spaniards, except Morillo’s division, back to Spain. 

The British front was now established with its right on the 
Nive at Cambo, whence it ran north-west along the river to 
Arrauntz. There the line ran west to the coast at Bidart. 
Soult had Clausel’s and Reille’s corps west of the Nive on a line, 
through Bassussary to Biarritz with D’Erlon on the right bank. 
Wellington decided that his position between the two rivers was 
too cramped and that as soon as the weather cleared he would 
establish himself on the right bank of the Nive. So on Decem- 
ber 9 he sent Hill across the Nive at Cambo with two divisions, 
and Beresford with two more at Ustaritz, while Morillo with his 
Spaniards was directed to cross higher up at Itassou and cover 
the right flank. Hill and Beresford drove in D’Erlon’s outposts 
without much difficulty and established a new front extending 
from near the Adour to Villefranche. 

While this was going on, Hope with Alten and the Light 
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Division on his right kept Reille and Clausel occupied by a 
demonstration. The Guards marched at 2 a.m. from St. Jean- 
de-Luz and advanced with the 5th Division on their left. After 
a toilsome march through heavy mud they deployed on the 
heights of Bidart. Reille’s advanced troops were steadily driven 
tight back up to the outworks of the entrenched camp at 
Bayonne. Hill and Beresford had meanwhile done their job 
and Hope, leaving a Portuguese brigade in the village of Anglet, 
where the Black Prince had his headquarters after Poictiers, 
and the 5th Division on the heights of Bidart, sent the Guards 
at 8 p.m. back to St. Jean-de-Luz, which they did not reach 
till well after midnight. 

Wellington’s army was now divided by the Nive and he had 
barely 80,000 men on the left bank. Soult immediately decided 
to take advantage of this fact and brought four of D’Erlon’s 
divisions across the river during the night of the 9th-10th to 
reinforce Reille and Clausel. Attacking early on the 10th, Reille 
quickly drove the Portuguese out of Anglet, while Clause] pushed 
back the outposts of the Light Division from Bassussary. Had 
this success been followed up with energy the position of Welling- 
ton’s left would have been very critical. But by this time the 
French had knocked their heads too often against Wellington’s 
positions to be bold in attack, and they too were hampered by 
the mud in the low ground. Kempt’s brigade of the Light 
Division held Arcangues against Clausel and the 5th Division 
the heights of Bidart against Reille, until the 1st Division turned 
out in a hurry from St. Jean-de-Luz and came up in support 
of the 5th Division. Wellington had meanwhile brought up 
reinforcements from the right bank, and seeing this Soult called 
a halt to rest and rearrange his troops. During the 11th there 
was on the left little more than outpost scrapping and that night 
the Ist Division relieved the 5th Division in the front line. The 
1st Guards Brigade being posted to the right of the village of 
Barouillet, the 2nd Guards Brigade in and to the west of that 
place: the British line ran from Barouillet through Arcangues 
to the Nive north of Arrauntz. 

On the morning of the 12th both Clausel and Reille advanced 
in force, but by this time the British front was firmly established, 
and finding this to be so the French did not press their attack 
but instead opened an artillery bombardment which lasted the 
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greater part of the day. The position of the Guards on the 
ridge of Barouillet was somewhat exposed and the two brigades 
suffered two hundred and eleven casualties; the 8rd Guards 
losing their Adjutant, Captain H. R. Watson, and seven rank 
and file killed, Captains H. Seymour and F. Holbourne and 
Ensign H. Montgomery severely wounded. Nine sergeants and 
forty-five other ranks were wounded. 

Soult having now drawn the bulk of Wellington’s troops to 
the left bank of the Nive, decided to reverse the process by 
which he had begun, and during the night of the 12th-18th he 
transferred troops to the right bank, where Hill with but 14,000 
men was holding a front of some three miles from the Chateau 
Larraide on the Nive to the Adour near Partouhiria. Attacking 
Hill early on the 18th with 85,000 men, Soult was within an 
ace of success. Hill’s front was nearly broken when that General 
himself led a gallant counter-attack, which gained the time for 
the arrival of Wellington with three of Beresford’s divisions. 
The repulse of this attack ended the five days of the battle of 
the Nive, which cost the British Army 5,161 casualties and 
the French nearly 6,000. Soult withdrew his right within the 
entrenchments of Bayonne and extended his centre and left 
along the Adour. 

The outposts of Hope’s grand division had been established 
on the Barouillet ridge, which was well entrenched, and there 
during January the Ist Battalion took its turn in the front line. 
In that month Lieut.-Colonel Hepburn, who for a long time 
had been in command of the Light Companies of the Guards, 
went home to command the 2nd Battalion, his place being taken 
by Lord Saltoun of the Ist Guards. 

Wellington’s next object was to cross the Adour, and he 
chose for this attempt the place which Soult considered the 
least likely, namely, the lowest reach of the river between 
Bayonne and the sea, where it was more than a quarter of a 
mile wide and the tide ran strongly. He collected a number of 
fishing-boats in the harbour of St. Jean-de-Luz and had them 
fitted there to make his bridge. It was not until towards the 
middle of February that the weather had cleared sufficiently 
to make a further advance practicable, but on the 14th Welling- 
ton set Hill and Beresford in motion eastwards to distract Soult’s 
attention from his real object. Hill at once drove in the French 
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outposts on the Joyeuse, a tributary of the Adour, which enters 
that river some ten miles east of Bayonne. Continuing the 
advance to the Bidouse on the 15th, Byng with Hill’s right 
attacked and carried the hill of Garris in an action in which 
Captain W. Clitherow, who was Byng’s A.D.C., fell mortally 
wounded. By the 19th the French left had been driven over the 
Gave d’Oleron, and having effectively drawn Soult’s attention 
to that quarter, Wellington, who had been following Hill’s 
operation, returned to St. Jean-de-Luz to supervise the crossing 
of the Adour on the French right. 

The weather in the early part of 1814 was bad, and during 
that time the Guards at St. Jean had better quarters than the 
rest of the army. They were actually in Ciboure, a suburb on 
the left bank of the river. Wellington’s headquarters were at 
St. Jean and there too was Mr. F. S. Larpent, his Judge Advo- 
cate-General. Larpent had an observing eye and a clever pen, 
and his private journal is the most racy of the accounts of eye- 
witnesses of the Peninsular War. As such it has very naturally 
influenced much that has since been written about that war. 

Now Larpent at St. Jean saw the Guards in better quarters 
than the rest of the army, and when he went out for a walk he 
saw them often lolling on the sea front, ‘ as though the motion 
of walking, which we men of business are used to exercise at 
a twopenny postman’s long trot, is too great for them’.? He 
gives the impression that the ‘ gentlemen’s sons’, as he calls 
them, were unduly nursed, and this impression, reinforced by 
the fact that the Guards had, as we have seen, very little part 
in the fighting of some of the principal battles of the war, endured 
in the Army down to the Great War. At Bussaco the Guards 
hardly fired a shot, at Salamanca only the Light Companies were 
engaged, they had no part in the siege of Badajos and were 
spectators at Vittoria. Now at Bussaco, Wellington had posted 
the Guards and the Light Division on his centre and left centre 
covering his direct line of retreat, at Salamanca he put them on 
his left, the safety of which was vital, and at Vittoria he had 
obviously intended that Graham should bring them down on 
Joseph’s right rear and complete the defeat of the French. 
It was the fortune of war and not any nursing of the Guards 
by Wellington which caused the French effort at Bussaco to 
collapse before they made any attempt on the British centre. 
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It was Marmont’s blunder at Salamanca and Wellington’s 
prompt seizure of an opportunity which decided the issue before 
the Guards could take part. It was certainly no discredit to 
the Guards that the French made no attempt to relieve Badajos, 
and it was sheer bad luck for them that at Vittoria, Graham, 
to whose bold decision and to the valour of the Guards the victory 
of Barrosa was mainly due, should for once have hesitated. 

A curious occurrence gave the Guards an extra job of work 
at this time. The flotilla for the making of the bridge had been 
collected at the mouth of the Nivelle, when on February 18 a 
violent south-westerly gale threw up a mound of shingle 
across the bar of such a height as to block all exit from the 
harbour. Indeed, it is said that the people of St. Jean were 
able to cross the river dryshod. For several days fatigue 
parties of the Guards were employed in digging a channel wide 
enough to let the boats through. 

Wellington hoped to begin the crossing of the Adour on the 
20th, but another violent storm made it impossible to get the 
boats out. So, fearing that his absence from the right might 
disclose his intention, he returned to Hill and left the arrange- 
ments for the crossing in the able hands of Sir John Hope. On 
February 22 the weather abated and that night Hope advanced, 
Stopford’s brigade moving along the coast on his left. 

At daybreak there was no sign either of the fleet or of the 
flotilla of boats which it was to escort. They had been delayed 
by contrary winds, but as a provision against such a contingency 
Stopford had with him a number of pontoons in carts. The 
garrison of Bayonne consisted of 11,000 men under General 
Thouvenot, and Hope, realizing that with this force the French, 
if given time, could organize a defence of the river, decided to 
cross without waiting for the fleet. His guns drove a French 
corvette and their gunboats out of the lower reaches, and making 
a feint attack on the works of Bayonne on the left bank of the 
Nive, he ordered Stopford to cross at once. But the approaches 
to the river-bank near its mouth were through deep sand, and in 
these the pontoons stuck five hundred yards from the river. 
They were carried by the Guardsmen, thirty-five men to each, 
and launched. In them six companies of the 8rd Guards, two 
of the Coldstream, and a rocket battery with General Stopford 
and his staff were ferried over the river to a point just below 
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the village of Le Boucaud. A rocket battery, a new weapon of 
war, had made its first appearance at the battle of Leipzig, 
where it had been the sole representative of the British Army ; 
now it was to do good service to British troops. The rockets 
were the invention of Sir William Congreve, or at least their 
adaptation to the purposes of war was his, and they were generally 
known in the army as ‘ Congreve’s’. Congreve was a protégé 
of the Prince Regent, who insisted upon their introduction into 
the army. Wellington did not think much of them, nor did 
Larpent, who was present at one of their trials. ‘ None of the 
projectiles ’, he says, ‘ went near their intended object. Some, 
instead of carrying 1,400 yards, burst at a hundred, and one 
piece of shell came back among the spectators and nearly hit a 
doctor. General: , who is very wise and knowing in the 
secret views and springs of everything, says that all the fuss 
about the rockets was to please the Prince Regent, the great 
patron of the rockets.’ At the crossing of the Adour they were 
however to prove of real value, for being light they were easily 
ferried across the river and for once at least they did go off 
at the right end and in the right direction. 

Stopford had just established his six hundred men with their 
right on the Adour and their left on some swampy ground near 
the shore, when they were attacked by two French battalions 
which Thouvenot had sent out to find out what was happening. 
The attack was beaten off by the steady fire of the Guards, 
assisted by the rockets, which, if they did not do much real 
damage, created alarm and confusion hissing through the French 
ranks. The Ist Battalion lost seven killed and fifteen wounded.® 

Early the next morning the remaining companies of the Ist 
Battalion and of the Coldstream were brought over and these 
were followed by the King’s German Legion and Bradford’s 
Portuguese brigade, so that Stopford was firmly established on 
the right bank. While the Portuguese brigade was still cross- 
ing, the flotilla hove in sight, and after considerable difficulty in 
getting over the bar, from which the French had removed the 
buoys, it entered the river. Under cover of the gunboats a 
boom was built across the river above the site selected for the 
bridge, which was completed in two days. Before the bridge 
was finished the 1st Guards Brigade was ferried across in the 
pontoons and the whole of the Ist Division stood complete on 
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the right bank of the Nive. On February 26, Hope completed 
the investment of Bayonne, the Ist Division holding the half- 
circle on the right bank of the Adour, the 5th Division the half- 
circle on the left bank. 

With Bayonne safely blockaded and the besiegers waiting 
for the arrival of the siege train, Wellington resumed the advance 
with his right, and on February 27 defeated Soult at Orthez. 
The next day he drove in Soult’s rearguard at Tarbes and the 
French Marshal took refuge within the walls of Toulouse. 
There, on April 10, Wellington delivered an assault which was 
not too well planned, and in the event proved to be unneces- 
sary, for on April 5, Napoleon, yielding before the pressure of 
the Allied invasion of France, abdicated at Fontainebleau. 
News travelled slowly in 1814 and this cost the Regiment dear. 
By April 18, Thouvenot had received news of the abdication of 
the Emperor, but he refused to believe it and planned a sortie 
for that night. The front of the 1st Division investing Bayonne 
on the right bank of the Adour ran from the shore roughly along 
the line of the road connecting Le Boucaut and St. Etienne. 
On the right just above the British bridge were the Light Com- 
panies of the Guards under Lord Saltoun, then came the Ist 
Guards Brigade with Stopford’s brigade on its left just opposite 
the citadel of Bayonne, which was on the right bank. A road 
from the citadel ran northwards across the Le Boucaud-St. 
Etienne road and the 8rd Guards were posted on the right of 
the road junction and the Coldstream at and on its left. On the 
left of the Coldstream stood the 88th of Hay’s British brigade 
and on its left and beyond the village of St. Etienne were the 
King’s German Legion. The piquets of the left and centre 
were found that night by Hay’s brigade and the 2nd Guards 
Brigade. 

The French eame out from the citadel and deploying in three 
columns charged forward to the attack under cover of a very 
dark night. The right column of the French rushed the village 
of St. Etienne and captured the whole of it except one house, 
which was stoutly held by a party of the 88th. The centre 
column overwhelmed a piquet of the 8rd Guards and drove 
back the Coldstream piquets across the Le Boucaud-St. Etienne 
road. This exposed the left flank of the 1st Guards Brigade, 
which was being attacked in front by the left French column. 
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For a time the situation was serious. Sir John Hope, who, as 
was his custom, was on the first alarm in the front line, was 
wounded and taken prisoner, General Hay was killed in St. 
Etienne and General Stopford was wounded. Fortunately the 
darkness which had aided the French in their first rush prevented 
them from following up their first success promptly. General 
Howard, who had assumed command on the fall of Hope, and 
Colonel Guise, who took over the 2nd Guards Brigade from 
Stopford, organized a counter-attack on the cross-roads, and 
almost simultaneously part of Hay’s brigade and the King’s 
German Legion made a counter-attack on St. Etienne. Both 
were successful and the French were driven back into the citadel 
by daylight on the 14th. The attack cost the 1st Division 
eight hundred and forty-three casualties. The 1st Battalion 
had thirty-five rank and file killed, and Captains White, Shiffner, 
L. Mahon and Holbourne mortally wounded. Holbourne, on re- 
covering from his wound of December 12—it will be remembered 
that he had been previously wounded at Burgos—had taken over 
the Adjutancy vacant by the death of Watson. Captain A. 
West was slightly wounded and Ensign Northmore was wounded 
and taken prisoner. Eight sergeants, three drummers and 
ninety-five rank and file were wounded and one sergeant and 
fifty-six rank and file were taken prisoners.® The four officers 
who fell were buried in a little cemetery just above the Convent 
of St. Bernard.’° Colonel Guise was mentioned by General 
Howard in his dispatch for promptitude and gallant conduct in 
this affair. 

The official news of Napoleon’s abdication did not reach the 
besiegers until April 18, and on the 27th a staff officer from 
Soult arrived and announced that a suspension of hostilities 
had been arranged between Wellington and the French Marshal. 
The Guards remained in camp around Bayonne until June 16, 
when they marched to Bordeaux and, after spending five weeks 
in that city, the 8rd Guards embarked for home and landed 
at Spithead early in August, after four and a half years’ absence 
from home, reaching London in time to take part in the elabor- 
ate celebrations of peace which had been deferred for the visit 
of the Allied Sovereigns to the Prince Regent. 

Just before the 1st Battalion landed an important change 
took place in the constitution of the Regiment. By order of 
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the Prince Regent, General officers other than the colonels of 
regiments were removed from the regimental establishment. 
By this order Lieut.-Generals G. Milner, W. Knollys, S. 
Dalrymple and W. Johnstone, Major-Generals W. Dilkes, the 
Hon. E. Stopford, Sir John Dalrymple, the Hon. J. W. Fermor, 
and J. Byng vacated their positions in the Regiment. Colonel 
G. Hill, released from captivity, became Lieutenant-Colonel, 
Colonel J. Guise First Major, and Colonel F. Hepburn Second 
Major. Two of the vacant companies went to E. Bowater and 
C. West, and no fewer than five officers who had rendered dis- 
tinguished service during the war were brought in as captains 
and lieutenant-colonels. The first of these, J. P. Hamilton, 
was the son of a Quartermaster of the Greys. He was Cornet 
and Lieutenant in that regiment and had rendered distinguished 
service in France and Holland during the war of the French 
Revolution. During the Peninsular War he had served first as 
a Major in the 10th Foot, and for distinguished service had been 
promoted Lieutenant-Colonel of the 88rd, and again for distin- 
guished service in that regiment he was given a company in the 
8rd Guards. 

S. Higgins began his service as a Cornet in the 18th Light 
Dragoons, of which regiment he became Adjutant, he was 
promoted Lieutenant-Colonel in June 1811 for distinguished 
service, and again for distinguished service received his company 
in the Regiment. 

G. Napier, grandson of Lord Napier of Merchiston, and 
brother of the historian of the Peninsular War, after serving as 
a Cornet in the 22nd Light Dragoons, joined the 52nd as a 
lieutenant and was A.D.C. to Sir John Moore during the Corujia 
campaign; he was made Brevet Major for distinguished service 
at Bussaco and Brevet Lieut.-Colonel for leading one of the 
storming parties at Ciudad Rodrigo, where he lost his arm. 
On recovering from his wound, he was present with the 52nd 
at Orthez, Tarbes and Toulouse. 

The Hon. J. Stewart, son of the Earl of Galloway, became 
Lieutenant of the 95th Foot in 1804 and was given his company 
in the Regiment for distinguished service with the 14th Foot 
in the Peninsular War. 

Sir James Hope began his service as Ensign in the Cameroni- 
ans and served in the Corufia campaign and in the Walcheren 
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Expedition. In the Peninsular War he was present at Barrosa, 
the sieges of Ciudad Rodrigo and Badajos, at Salamanca, 
Vittoria, Nivelle, Nive, Orthez, and Toulouse. In 1818 he 
became Major in the 90th and six months later was promoted 
Lieut.-Colonel for distinguished service. He received the Gold 
Cross for the Peninsula and was made a Knight of the Bath in 
January 1815, in which year he was appointed Governor of the 
Royal Military College while still a junior company commander 
in the Regiment. 

Of the officers on the establishment of the Regiment during 
the Peninsular War, Major-Generals the Hon. E. Stopford, 
J. Byng, and Colonel Guise received the Peninsular Gold Cross. 
To Talavera and Barrosa, the award of which as battle honours 
has already been recorded, the Regiment was in 1815 permitted 
to add ‘ Peninsula’; the awards of ‘Fuentes d’Ojfior’ and 
‘Nive’ came much later. 

It remains to record the events of a subsidiary campaign 
which had important consequences for the 2nd Battalion of the 
Regiment. In November 1818 the Dutch, seeing that after 
Leipzig Napoleon’s power was on the wane, rebelled against the 
French, summoned the Prince of Orange to lead them, and 
appealed to England for help. The British Government, always 
sensitive towards the Low Countries, at once responded and 
promised to dispatch an expedition of 6,000 men and to provide 
the Dutch with 20,000 muskets. Sir Thomas Graham, who it 
will be remembered had gone home after the crossing of the 
Bidassoa, was chosen to command the expedition, and as a part 
of it a composite brigade of Guards, composed of six companies 
of the 2nd First Guards, and three each from the 2nd Coldstream 
and the 2nd/8rd Guards. The brigade was commanded by 
Lord Probyn of the 1st Guards, Lieut.-Colonel W. Rooke was 
in command of the companies of the 8rd Guards, Lieut.-Colonel 
Mercer of the light companies of the brigade, and our old friend 
Captain Stothert served as Brigade Major. 

The first part of the expedition under Major-General Cooke, 
who commanded the Ist Division, of which Lord Probyn’s 
brigade formed part, sailed from Greenwich on November 24 
and landed at Scheveningen on December 6. Thence they 
marched to The Hague, where the Prince of Orange had arrived. 
The Guards, having established the Prince in his capital, re- 
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embarked on December 16 and sailed to Wilhelmstadt, which 
the French had evacuated, and there joined the remainder of 
Sir Thomas Graham’s army. At this time the Prussian army 
under Bliicher formed the right of the general advance of the 
Allies into France, and a Prussian detachment under General 
von Bilow had occupied Breda and was prepared to co-operate 
with Graham. Von Biilow, who was senior to Graham, decided 
to leave the French in Bergen-op-Zoom to themselves and to 
advance on Antwerp, a programme with which Graham readily 
agreed, for a considerable French fleet had been formed in its 
harbours. By the middle of January the two forces had swept 
aside such little opposition as the French were able to present 
and had arrived before Antwerp, when Bilow announced that 
he must return to Breda to defend that place, which he con- 
sidered was in danger of attack by the French. 

Left to himself, Graham felt that he could not attack Ant- 
werp, with the French in occupation of Bergen-op-Zoom in his 
rear. He therefore turned north and masked that fortress. 
Early in February, von Biilow, finding that the French menace 
to Breda had disappeared, again ordered an advance on Antwerp. 
But on arriving a second time before that place he discovered 
that his artillery was inadequate to bombard the works effec- 
tively, and he then marched off to join Bliicher, who had entered 
Brussels, leaving Graham to his own devices. In February, 
Graham had received 2,000 men as reinforcements from home, 
and at the beginning of March a severe frost set in, which it was 
believed would freeze the water defences of Bergen-op-Zoom. 
Graham thereupon decided to carry the place by a coup de main. 

The attack was to be made in four columns at 10.80 on 
the night of March 8-9. Each column arrived at its appointed 
place at the right time, but thereafter almost everything went 
wrong. It is unnecessary to go into the sad story of the blunders 
which led to the defeat of the other three columns, and we will 
deal only with the adventures of the Guards, who under Lord 
Probyn were to attack the Orange Bastion on the southern 
front of the fortress. On reaching his allotted position, Lord 
Probyn found that the ice in the moat had been broken by the 
rise and fall of the tide and was impassable. Moving to his right, 
he discovered a place where he could cross, and the ladder parties 
under Captain the Hon. J. Rodney of the Regiment at once got 
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over the ditch and placed the ladders against the demi-revet- 
ment. The men swarming up gained possession with little 
opposition. Owing to the delay caused by the change in the 
plan of attack, it was by then 11.80 p.m., and the other attacks 
had already failed; one of them had indeed been made by some 
blunder an hour too soon and had merely served to alarm the 
garrison. Gallant attempts, one of them led by Lieut.-Colonel 
W. Rooke, were made to get into touch with the other columns, 
but these of course failed, and before long the whole of the French 
effort was turned upon the Guards. Probyn, joined by small 
parties from the other columns, beat off attack after attack, but 
towards morning General Cooke, who had accompanied Probyn’s 
column, ordered a retirement, and, covered by the 1st Guards, 
a@ good many men got down the ladders and away, but the 
pressure on the rearguard became so great that General Cooke 
ordered it to surrender. 

The 8rd Guards lost Lieut.-Colonel R. Mercer, two sergeants 
and five rank and file killed, Captain Stothert, thirty-nine rank 
and file were wounded and thirty-five taken prisoner.1! General 
Cooke in his dispatch mentioned the services of Lieut.-Colonels 
Rooke, Mercer, and Lord Probyn, and commended Captain the 
Hon. J. Rodney. 

This unfortunate affair had no serious consequences, for 
within a month hostilities had ended. On May 5 the Guards 
entered Antwerp, and there in August they were joined by the 
remaining companies of the 2nd Battalions from home, those of 
the 8rd Guards coming out under Colonel Hepburn. It had 
become apparent to the British Government that Prussia was 
casting greedy eyes upon Belgium, and, pending a settlement of 
the States of the Low Countries at the peace Conference at 
Vienna, it was thought advisable to keep a British force in 
Belgium. So the 2nd Battalion was on the stage for the last 
act of the drama of the career of Napoleon. 
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APPENDIX I 


OFFICERS OF THE 83RD GUARDS SERVING ON THE STAFF OR WITH THE 
1st BATTALION FROM ITs ENTRY INTO FRANCE, NOVEMBER 1818, 
UNTIL THE END OF THE PENINSULAR War 


Major-General the Hon. E. Stopford Commanding — 2nd 


Guards 
Brigade. Wounded April 


14, 1814 


Major-General Sir G. Murray, K.B. Quartermaster-General 


Major-General John Byng 


Colonel J. Guise 
Lieut.-Colonel H. Hepburn 


Lieut.-Colonel the Hon. F. Hood 


Lieut.-Colonel W. Cotton 
Lieut.-Colonel W. C. Masters 
Bt.-Colonel Hon. A. Gordon 
Lieut.-Colonel C. Dashwood 
Lieutenant C. Canning 


W. Clitherow 


C. L. White 
E. Bowater 
C. West 

J. Aitchison 
J. A. Shiffner 
H. Seymour 
L. Mahon 

A. Burrows 
H. R. Watson 
F. Holbourne 


Lieutenant 
and Captain 


C. Sandes 

J. Stapleton 
C. Prendergast 
R. Cumberland 
W. Stockdale 
E. Fairfield 

G. Evelyn 


Ensigns 


Commanding 2nd Brigade, 2nd 
Division 

Commanding 1st Battalion 

To command 2nd Battalion, 
February 1814 

Staff, 2nd Division. Killed in 
action March 2, 1814 


Staff 
Staff 


* Staff. Mortally wounded Feb- 


ruary 15, 1814 
Killed April 14, 1814 


Wounded April 14, 1814 


Killed April 14, 1814 
Wounded December 12, 1818 
Killed April 14, 1814 

Staff 

Killed December 12, 1818 
Slightly wounded December 12, 


1818. Mortally wounded 
April 14, 1814 
Staff 


Wounded December 12, 1818 
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Hon. H. Forbes 
J. Elington 
H. Montgomery Severely wounded December 
12, 1818 
T. Craufurd 
Ensigns G. Tufnell 
J. Ashton 
Hon. E. Stopford 
W. Cowell 
T. W. Northmore Wounded April 14, 1814 
W. Knollys 


Paymaster T. Murray 
E. Salmon 
Surgeons {W. Gilder 


Quartermaster J. Skuce 


APPENDIX II 


ReEtuRN oF KILLED, WOUNDED AND MISSING OF THE ARMY UNDER 
THE CoMMAND oF His EXcELLENCY FreELD MARSHAL THE 
Marauis oF WELLINGTON, K.G., IN THE ASSAULT AND CAPTURE 
OF THE Town oF S™ SEBASTIAN ON THE 81°T AucusT 1818 

[Inter alia] 8 Guards. 18+ Battalion. 

Killed : 

1 Serjeant. 
Wounded : 

20 Rank & File. 
Missing : 

12 Rank & File. 

In Lord Wellington’s 

No 80. 24 Sept. 1818. 


(War Office 1, vol. 259, p. 488.) 


APPENDIX III 
Tue CREATION oF CoLoUR SERJEANTS 


War-OrFice, 27th July, 1818. 

Sir,—I have the honour to acquaint you, that in consideration 
of the meritorious services of the non-commissioned officers of the 
army, and in view of extending encouragements and advantages to 
those ranks of the infantry, corresponding to the benefits which the 
appointment of troop serjeant-major offers in the cavalry ; his Royal 
Highness the Prince Regent has been most graciously pleased, in 
the name and on behalf of his Majesty, to order, that from the 25th 
of June, 1818, inclusive, the pay of the serjeant-major in every 
regiment of infantry not subject to a limitation of service as to place, 
shall be increased to three shillings per diem, 
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His Royal Highness has also been pleased to order, that from the 
same date, one serjeant of the establishment in each company of 
the said regiments shall be designated ‘ Colour-Serjeant ’, and that 
his pay shall be raised to two shillings and Late ae per diem. 

The colour-serjeants are to be distinguished by an honourable 
badge ; of which, however, and of the advantages attending it, they 
will, in case of misconduct, be liable to be deprived, at the discretion 
of the Colonel or Commanding-Officer of the regiment, or by sentence 
of a court-martial. It is also intended that the duty of attending 
the colours in the field shall at all times be performed by the colour- 
serjeants; but that these distinctions shall not be permitted to 
interfere with the regular performance of their regimental and com- 
pany duties. 

I have the honour to be Sir, etc. 
PALMERSTON. 
Colonel of the . . . Regiment of Foot. 

Mem. The pay of the serjeant-major in each battalion of Foot 
Guards was increased, from the period above mentioned, by the 
next addition of 6d. per diem, making his nett pay 8s. 2d. a day ; 
and the pay of the colour-serjeant per company in those battalions 
was also augmented by the same additional rate, making his nett 
pay 2s. 6d. per diem in all. 


APPENDIX IV 


Return oF KILLED, WoUNDED AND MISSING OF THE ARMY UNDER 
THE CoMMAND oF His ExcELLENCY Firetp MarsHAL THE 
Marquis oF WELLINGTON, K.G., IN THE PasSAGE OF THE 
BrpassaO AND FORCING THE ENEMY’S LINES ON THE 7™ & 9TH 
oF OcToBER 1818 

[Inter alia] 84 Guards. 18t Batt 

Rank & File: 

9 wounded. 2 missing. 
In Lord Wellington’s 

98. 9 October 1818. 


(War Office 1, vol. 260, p. 48.) 


APPENDIX V 


RETURN oF KILLED, WoUNDED AND MISSING OF THE ARMY UNDER 
THE CoMMAND OF His EXcELLENCY FYELD MARSHAL THE 
Marquis oF WELLINGTON, K.G., IN THE OPERATIONS CONNECTED 
WITH THE PassAGE OF THE RIVER NIVE ON THE 12™ DAY OF 
DEcEMBER 1818 


[Inter alia] 8" Foot Guards. 1st Batt 
Killed : 
1 Staff: 7 Rank & File. 
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Wounded : 
1 lieutenant: 2 Ensigns: 9 Serjeants. 
45 Rank & File. 

Missing : 
nil: 


(War Office 1, vol. 260, p. 826.) 


British Officers Killed 


[Inter alia] 8™ Guards. 1 Battalion. 
Adjutant Henry Robert Watson (Captain) 


Wounded 
Lieut Hugh Seymour (Capt) Slightly 
Lieut Francis Holbourne de 
Ensign Hugh Barnet Montgomery Severely 


(War Office 1, vol. 260, p. 841.) 


APPENDIX VI 


Return oF Kittep, WounpED & MIssING OF THE ARMY UNDER 
THE CoMMAND oF His EXcELLENCY FIELD MARSHAL THE 
Marquis oF WELLINGTON, K.G., IN THE PASSAGE OF THE 
Apour, AND INVESTMENT OF THE CITADEL OF BAYONNE FROM 
28" Fesry. To 2*> Marcu 1814, INCLUSIVE 


[Inter alia] 8rd Guards. 18t Batt? 


28 February 1814 
Killed : 1 Serjeant: 6 Rank & File 
Wounded: 2 Serjeants: 18 Rank & File 


(War Office 1, vol. 202, p. 250.) 


APPENDIX VII 


Return oF KitteEpD, WouNDED AND MISSING OF THE ARMY UNDER 
THE CoMMAND OF His ExceLiency Freup M* THe Marquis 
oF WELLINGTON, K.G., In A SORTIE MADE BY THE GARRISON 
OF BAYONNE ON THE MORNING OF THE 14TH APRIL 1814 


[Inter alia] 8rd Foot Guards. 18t Batt® 


Killed : 85 Rank & File. 

Wounded: 4 Lieuts. 1 Staff. 8 Serjeants. 8 Drummers. 95 
Rank & File. 

Missing: 1 Ensign. 1 Serjeant. 56 Rank & File. 
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British Officers Wounded. 14 April 1814. 
Lt & Capt. Charles L. White. Severely (since dead) 
” Charles August West. Slightly 
oa John Bridger Shiffner. Severely (since dead) 
a Luke Mahon. Severely. 
Adjt Francis Holbourne. Severely 


British Officers Missing 
Ensign Thomas Northmore. 


The Marquess of Wellington. 
No 58, 19% April 1814. 


(War Office 1, vol. 208, pp. 818-18.) 


APPENDIX VIII 


RETURN OF KILLED, WOUNDED AND MISSING OF THE ARMY UNDER 
THE ComMMAND OF His EXcELLENCY GENERAL Sir THoMaS 
Grauam, K.B., IN THE ATTACK UPON BERGEN OP ZOOM BY 
SrorM ON THE NIGHT OF THE 8™ AND MORNING OF THE 9™ 
Marcu 1814 

[Inter alia] 8rd Regiment Foot Guards 

1 Lieut : Col: killed. 
1 Captain Wounded. 
1 Ensign missing. 
2 Serjeants __ killed. 
5 Rank & File ,, 


89 ,, % wounded. 
85 (i, 33 missing. 
In Sir T. Graham’s 

No 81. 


(War Office 1, vol. 200, pp. 211-18.) 


List oF OrricERs KILLED, WOUNDED AND MISSING OF THE ARMY 
UNDER THE COMMAND OF His EXcELLENCY Sir THomas GRAHAM, 
K.B., IN THE ATTACK UPON BERGEN oP ZooM BY STORM ON THE 
NIGHT OF THE 8™ & MORNING OF THE 9™ Marcu 1814 

[Inter alia] 8™ Foot Guards 

Lieut. Col: Mercer killed. 
Captain Stothert (Brigade Major) Severely 
not dangerously wounded. 
In Sir Tho® Graham’s 
No 28 of 1814. 


(War Office 1, vol. 200, No. 189.) 
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